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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The plan of the little work began in this Tolnmc 
has been connderabij enlarged nnee it was first 
sDcieitakeny and the Author fears that a critical eye 
may be able to detect some traces of this yariatimi 
from the original design, in the manner of treating 
one or two subjects. He would be ^ad if he might 
beiiere that this was its chief defect. But he is 
most desirous that the object which he has had in 
▼iew should be understood. 

He thought it probable that his work might fall 
into the hands of two different classes of readers, 
whose wants might not always exactly coincide, but 
were equally worthy of attention ; one consisting of 
persons who wish to acquire something m<H« than 
a superficial acquaintance with Greek history, but 
who hare neither leisure nor means to study it for 
tfaemselTes in its original sources ; the other cf such 
as hare access to the ancient authors, but often 
feel the need of a guide and an interpreter. The 
first of these classes is undoubtedly by far the 
largest : and it is for its satisfaction that the work is 
principally designed. But the Author did not think 
that this ought to prevent him from entering into 
the discussion of subjects which he is aware must 
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be chiefly, if not solely, interesting to readers of the 
other description, and he has therefore dwelt on the 
earlier part of the history at greater length than 
would have been proper in a merely popular narra- 
tive. Perhaps he may venture to add, that it is 
the part which seemed to him to have been most 
neglected by preceding English writer^, and to de- 
serve more attention than it had commonly received 
among us. It was written before the first (the last 
published) volume of Mr. Clinton's Fasti had ap- 
peared. 

Another consequence resulting from the nature 
of his plan, is, that he has found it necessary to 
subjoin a greater number of notes and references 
than may seem to acqord with the unpretending 
form of the work. He regrets the room which they 
occupy, and would have been glad to have thought 
himself at liberty to omit them. But he believes 
he may safely appeal to the experience of every one 
conversant with these matters, to attest, that they 
have not been needlessly multiplied. Wherever it 
could be done without presuming too much on 
the reader's knowledge, he has contented himself 
with generally pointing out the sources from which 
he has drawn, and has only introduced a particular 
reference, where either his conclusions might be 
thought questionable, or the precise passage which 
he had in his mind was likely to escape notice, or 
was peculiarly interesting and instructive. If how- 
ever he should be thought not to have observed 
the right mean in this respect, or sometimes to have 
addressed himself to too narrow a circle, or even to 
have amused himself instead of his readers, he con- 



ADVCETISIMIST. Til 

<folefl hiinseif by tiie ]>ro«pect, that in th#i progT«is erf* 
his work, a.i \U sabject beconw^ more geiw^TallT 
faaaiHaT and attractire, he sthall - bare Uim and I«fH 
need of indnlgf^nce on thin head. 

There is another point, on which, though of little 
importance, he w»he» to guard against a miAunder- 
^itanding to which he maj have exposed hinuielf. Son^ 
readers may remark that the Ajstem of orthography 
which he here foHows i« widely different from the 
one adopted in another work to which hu name w 
annexed, and it may be inferred that he thinks that 
which he now i»e9 the beitt. To prevent such an 
impatatlon, be desires it should be known that he 
k)ok» apon the cstahlbhed siyAtem, if an accidental 
f^uatom may be §o called, a^ a mafiA of anomalieii, 
the growth of ignorance and chance, equally repug- 
nant to good tajite and to common «ten.<ie. But ht' 
m aware that the public — perhapc) to show foreign^ 
*^TSi that we do not live under the despoti^im of an 
academy — clingjt to thesie anomalies with a tenacity 
proportioned to their abemrdity, and m jealons of all 
encroachment on ground consecrated by prescrip- 
tion to the free play of blind caprice. He has not 
thoufdit hinwelf at liberty in a work like the present 
to irritate these prejudices by innovations, however 
rational and conformable to good and ancient, though 
neglected, nsage, and has therefore complied as 
rlosely as may be with the fashion of the day. 

Bat with respect to one very numerous class of 
words he has not hafl the benefit of this guidance, 
nor is he able to plead the like excuse where he has 
done amiss. As to the mofle of writing Greek 
names in English, there is no established rule or 
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usage of sufficient authority to direct him in all 
cases, and he has therefore here been left to follow 
his own discretion. Some readers perhaps will 
think that he has abused this liberty, and will com- 
plain that he has not observed a strict uniformity. 
His own taste would have inclined him to prefer the 
English to the Latin forms of Greek names and 
words in every instance. But as the contrary prac- 
tice is the more general, and most persons seem to 
think that the other ought to be confined to terms 
which have become familiar and naturalised in our 
language, he has not ventured to apply his principle 
with rigid consistency, where the reader's eye would 
perhaps have been hurt by it, but has suffered 
anomaly to reign in this as in the other department 
of orthography. He would not fear much severity 
of censure, if those only should condemn him who 
have tried the experiment themselves, or can point 
out the example of any writer who has given uni- 
versal satisfaction in this respect. The only great 
liberty he has taken is that of writing the real 
names of the Greek deities, instead of substituting 
those of the Italian mythology by which they have 
hitherto been supplanted, though even here he could 
now defend his boldness by some respectable prece- 
dents. 

Trinity College, June 12. 18S5. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 



CHAPTER I. 

6B0GRAFHI0AL OUTLINES OF ORBBOB. 

The chiracter of every people is more or less closely 
connected with that of its land. The station whi(4 
the Greeks filled among nations^ the part which they 
acted^ and the works which they accomplished^ dis* 
pended in a great measure on the position which they 
occupied on the face of the glohe. The manner and 
degree in which the nature of the country afiected the 
bodily and mental frame^ and the social institutions of 
its inhabitants^ may not be so easily determined ; but 
its physical aspect is certainly not less important in a 
historical point of view, than it is strildng and in. 
teresting in itself. An attentive survey of the geogra- 
phical site of Greece, of its general divisions, and of the 
most prominent points on its surface, is an indispensable 
preparation for ihe study of its history. In the fol- 
lowing sketch nothing more will be attempted, than to 
guide the reader's eye over an accurate map of the 
country, and to direct his attention to some of those in- 
delible features, which have survived all the revolutions 
by which it has been desolated. 

The land which its sons called HeUas, and for which 
we have adopted the Roman name Greece, lies on the 
south-east verge of Europe^ and in length extends no 
further than from the thirty-sixth to the fortieth degree 
of latitude. It is distinguished among Europc^an ooun- 
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2 UISTOBT OF GREECE. GHAP. I. 

tries by the same character which distinguishes Europe 
itself from the other continents, — the great range of 
its coast compared with the extent of its surface ; so 
that while in the latter respect it is considerably less 
than Portugal, in the former it exceeds the whole 
Pyrenean peninsula. The great eastern limb which 
projects from the main trunk of the continent of 
Europe grows more and more finely articulated as it 
advances toward the souths and terminates in the penin- 
sula of Peloponnesus, the smaller half of Greece, 
which bears some resemblance to an outspread palm. 
Its southern extremity is at a nearly equal distance from 
the two neighbouring continents : it fronts one of the 
most beautiful and fertile regions of Africa, and is 
separated from the nearest point of Asia by the south- 
ern outlet of the Mgean sea, — the sea, by the Greeks 
familiarly called their own, which, after being con- 
tracted into a narrow stream by the approach of the 
opposite shores at the Hellespont, suddenly finds its 
liberty in an ample basin as they recede toward the 
east and the west^ and at length, escaping between Cape 
Malea and Crete, confounds its waters with the broader 
main of the Mediterranean. Over that part of this 
sea which washes the coast of Greece a chain of 
islands, beginning from the southern headland of Attica^ 
Cape Sunium, first girds Delos with an irregular belt^ 
the Cyclades, and then, in a waving line, links itself to 
a scattered group (the Sporades) which borders the 
Asiatic coast. Southward of these the interval between 
the two continents is broken by the larger islands Crete 
and Rhodes, From the isle of Cythera, which is 
parted by a narrow channel from Laconia, the snowy 
summits of the Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and from 
them the eye can probably reach the Rhodian Atabyras^^ 
and the mountains of Asia Minor ; smaller islands 
occupy a part of the boundary which this line of view 

> Diodorus, v. 59. ApoUod. Hi. SI. On the distance at which ol:^ti 
may be distinguished in the atmosphere ot the Archipelago, see Dodweil, 
Traveit in Gr*.ece, vo^, i. p. 194. 
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Bty be conceived to fix to the iBgean. The lea which 
dindes Greece from Italy is contracted^ between the 
I^ygian peninsula and the coast of Epinis^ into a 
dannel only thirty geographical miles in breadth ; and 
the Italian coast may be seen not only from the moun- 
taiiig of Corey ra^ but from the low headland of the 
Cennmian hills. 

Thus on two sides Greece is bounded by a narrow 
MS ; but toward the north its limits were never pre- 
' cigdy defined. The word Hellas did not convey to the 
Oreels the notion of a certain geographical surface^ 
determined by natural or conventional boundaries : it 
denoted the country of the Hellenes, and was variously 
applied according to the different views entertained of the 
people which was entitled to that name. The original 
Hellas was included in the territory of a little tribe in the 
•oath of Thessaly. When these Hellenes had imparted 
their name to other tribes^ with which they were allied 
by a community of language and manners^ Hellas might 
properly be said to extend as far as these national 
features prevailed. Ephorus regarded Acamania, in- 
dading probably the southern coast of the Ambradan 
gnlf up to Ambracia^ as the first Grecian territory on 
the west.^ Northward of the gulf the irruption of 
barbarous hordes had stified the germs of the Greek 
character in the ancient inhabitants of Epirus^ and had 
transformed it into a foreign land ; and it must have 
been rather the recollection of its andent fame^ as the 
primitive abode of the Hellenes, than the condition of 
its tribes after the Persian war, that induced Herodotus 
to apeak of Thesprotia as part of Hellas.^ On the 
east^ Greece was commonly held to terminate with Mount 
ffamole at the mouth of the Peneus ; the more scrupu- 
lous^ however, excluded even Thessaly from the honour 
of Uie Hellenic name^ while Strabo, with consistent 
laxity, admitted Macedonia. But from Ambracia to the 
mouth of the Peneus, when these were taken as the 
extreme northern points^ it was still impossible to draw 

> In Strabo, viiL S3*, * ii. 56. 
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a precise line of demarcation ; for the same reason 
which justified the exclusion of Epirus applied, perhaps 
much more forcibly, to the mountaineers in the interior 
of iBtolia, whose barbarous origin, or utter degeneracy, 
was proved by their savage manners, and a language 
which Thucydides describes as unintelligible. When 
the iBtolians bad the last Philip withdraw from Hellas, 
the Macedonian king could justly retort, by asking 
where they would fix its boundaries ? and by reminding 
them that of their own body a very small part was 
within the pale from which they wished to exclude 
him. '* The tribe of the Agreans, of the Apodotians, 
and the Amphilochians," he emphatically observed, '' is 
not Hellas." 1 

The northern part of Greece is traversed in its whole 
length by a range of mountains, the Greek Apen- 
nines, which issue from the same mighty root, the 
Thracian Scamius, in which Hamus, and RhodopS, 
and the Illyrian Alps^ likewise meet. This ridge first 
takes the name of Pindus, where it intersects the 
northern boundary of Greece, at a point where an an- 
cient route still affords the least difficult passage from 
Epirus into Thessaly. ^ l^rom Pindus two huge arms 
stretch toward the eastern sea, and enclose the vale of 
Thessaly, the largest and richest plain in Greece : on 
the north the Cambunian hills, after making a bend to- 
ward the south, terminate in the loftier heights of Olym^ 
pus, which are scarcely ever entirely free from snow ; 
the opposite and lower chain of Othrys parting, with 
its eastern extremity, the Malian from die Pagasean 
gulf, sinks gently toward the coast. A fourth ram- 
part, which runs parallel to Pindus, is formed by the 
range which includes the celebrated heights of PelUm 
and Ossa ; the first a broad and nearly even ridge, the 
other towering into a steep conical peak, the neighbour 
and rival of Olympus, with which, in the songs of the 

1 Polybius, xvii. 5. 

* That of MetxoTOt particularly well described by Dr. Holland, TrawU, 
pp. 216—818. 



m mmuy, H k wtad to difpate the pn^eminenee in the 
^cpdi and danition of itt fiiowtJ The mounudn 
'hmmti with wbicfa Thcualy it thus cncompasted is 
hnkita only ct the north-east eofner, by a deep and 
muTO W cleft, which parta C>ua from Olympaa ; the 
dctfle ao renowned in poetry aa the Tale, in history 
ja the paaa, Cft Tempe* The imagination of the ancient 
po€la and dechumera delighted to dwell on the natural 
bcantiea of thia romantic glen, and on the unctity of the 
aite, from which Apollo had transplanted his laurel to 
Delphi.^ From other points of Tiew, the same spot no 
leaa forcibly claima the attention of the historian. It 
ia the only pass through which an army can inrade 
Theaaaly from the north, without scaling the high and 
m^ed ridges of its northern frontier. The whole glen 
ia aomething less than Ave miles long, and opens gnu 
doaDy to the east into a spacious plain, stretching to the 
abore of the Tkermaic gulf. On each side the rocka 
riae preeipitcosly from the bed of the Peneus, and in 
places only leave room between them for the 
; and the road, which at the narrowest point ia 
in the rock, might in the opinion of the ancients be 
delSended by ten men against a host.'^ But Tempe is 

> HoltafMl, D. 349. CUirk«, vol. {▼. p. 279, 

' JBimn** deMrlycUM, V. II. lii. 1.. may be cfrnipftrMl with thouc c4 
Oarfc^ v«L Iv. ppi Hm-tSn. HoUwmI, pp. 90i\^V&. DrMJwefl, pp. 1O0l^ 
in., who prefert ;Clian'i rf«tcriptw>n u* Pliny's, not only m more beau. 
tdAy tat IMT* Anth/uL HollaMl compare* tb« te^nery of Tempe to that 
•r 9C. Viiietnrt KodkM at CltftcQ, G«U {lUn. of Gre€C€, p. S80.;, to tliat 
flflfaadek. 

* Dr. CraaMfr (Detrrtpikm of Amekeni Ott^ee, vol I pi Tt%) mneeiiret. 
Mum LiTy*t detcrtjif'ifm, xliv. A,, that before the time of Juliu* C'«aar 
A* fwki tlvroafh Tempe wae earricd along the beiKhts on the left bank 
•f cfe« FeiieiM, and that the modem road wm comtrurtad by the procontol 
Is. Cawfoa Longlniw, of whom an InMtription, cut in the Aee of the rock 
tv tiMfecd ekla near the narrowest part, record* ** Tempe munivlt** (^ell. 



JMnu pf Greece, p fi7ft^ ha« confounded thia Ia CaMiiu with the C. CaMiiw 
«4m wat eoneuf A.V.C. 5^1. But I do not And that any traveller hM been 



tlraek by the tame thought with I>r. Cramer ; and it Mem* •earcel^ era- 
dlWe that Uie ancient road on the northern «k]e nhould have continued 
as mem antifely UrritMttn, Dodwell's interpretaticn of the intcripiion, 
ace ar din g to which Lonfinuf repaired the fort* of T^mpe, it at least quite 
aa praiMle ; and since the remains of a fort exactly answerin|r to one of 
tfeeae mentioned by iJhj are ^11 Tisible on the right of the river (Dod. 
wen, VOL il p. Ill Oeli, o. tin.), H can hardlr be doubted that ther all 
ilaed en the same side. If it bad been otherwiea, how could Livy have 
ifreUM noddng the new southern road, which must have rendered bia 
aesertpttew t wrn g m t m, antAg in fact, incorrect? 
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at least equally interesting as the only channel which 
nature has provided for discharging the waters which 
descend from the Thessalian mountains into the sea. 
An opinion^ grounded perhaps rather on observation 
and reflection than on tradition^ prevailed among the 
ancients, that these waters had once been imprisoned, 
and had covered the country with a vast lake^ of which 
those of Nessonis and Bcebceis, at the foot of Pelion^ 
were considered as remains^ till an outlet was opened 
for them by a sudden shock, which rent the rocks of 
Tempe assunder. This beneflcent convulsion was 
ascribed by the legends to the arm of Hercules, or the 
trident of the god Poseidon or Neptune : the appear- 
ance of the plain and of the pass has impressed modem 
travellers with a similar conviction of the fact. The 
Peneus itself, though it is fed by all the most consider- 
able rivers of Thessaly, is a very diminutive stream ; 
and though, when swollen by the melting of the snows, 
it sometimes floods the surrounding plains, in its ordi- 
nary state is sluggish and shallow. The vale through 
which it flows from the north-west corner of Thessaly 
is contracted in its upper part between the lower ridges 
of Pindus and an extensive range of hills branching off 
from the Cambunian chain, the highlands of Ilestiaotis. 
Near the rocks of Meteora, in the neighbourhood of 
Homer's craggy IthomS, the basin of the Peneus expands 
into a vast level toward the south-east. At Tricca the 
river takes an easterly direction, and the plain widens 
on the right; but is still conflned by the hills on the 
left, until within about ten miles from Larissa, where 
it is bounded on the north only by the skirts of 
Olympus, and extends a gently undulating surface 
southward to the foot of Othrys : a tract not less 
than fifty miles in length, comprehending, as its 
central part, the districts called Thesmliotis, and 
Pelasgiotis, or the Pelasgian Argos ; the territory of 
the Perrhabians in the north, and in the south the 
inland part of Achaia, or Phthiotia, the region which 
included the ancient Hellas, On the eastern side of 
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the ridge which stretches from Tempc to the pulf of 
PagoMiF, a narrow strip of land, called Mntjurnia, is 
intercepted hetween the mountains and the sea, broken 
by lofty heaillands and the \yciU of torrents, and exposed 
without a harbour to the fury of the north-east gales. 
A chain of rocky inlands, bep^inning near tlic cantem 
cape of Magnesia, and in full view of Mount AfhoM, 
seems to point the way toward Lmuio/f and the Helles- 
pont. The shores of the gtdf of I'agaKic, which open 
into some rich plains boundefl by a Tange of low hills, 
which link Pelion with Othryn, may be connidered as 
one of the most favoured regions of (ireece ; and its 
natural beauty and Ringular advantages^ which fitted it 
to become the cradle of (Jreek navigation^ were un- 
doubtedly associated by more than an accidental con* 
nection with its mythical glorien. In the overhanging 
forests of Pelion the fated tree was felled^ which first 
found a way through the C'yanean rocks to revive the 
dormant feud between Europe and AKia ; and on the 
tame ground the Muftes met at the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, to predict the birth of Achilles and the 
ruin of Troy.* 

South of this gulf the coast is again deeply in- 
dented by that of Malin, into which the Sj^^rcfieiut, 
rising from Mount TifrnphrpMuft, a continuation of 
Pindus, winds through a long narrow vale, which, 
though considered as a part of Thesnaly, forms a se- 
parate region, widely distinguished from the rent by its 
physical features. It is intercepted between Othrys 
and (Eta, a huge rugged pile, which, stretching from 
Pindus to the sea at Thermopi/la', forms the inner 
harrier of Greece, as the C'ambunian range is the outer, 
to which it corresponds in direction, and is nearly equal 
in height. From Mount Cnllidromuft, a southern limb 
of CEta, the same range is continued without interrup- 
tion, though under various names, and different degrees 
of elevation, along the coast of the Eubctan sea, passing 
tfaroogh the countries of the Ijocrian tribes, which 

\ EuripUlM, Med. 9. Ipktg. A. 1040. 
B 4 
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derived their distingoishing epithets^ the Epicnemidkm 
and Opuntian, from Mount Cnemis and the town of 
Opusy till it sinks into the vale of the Bceotiaii 
Asopus, Another branchy issuing from the same part 
of Pindus, connects it with the loftier summits of 
Parruissus, and afterward skirting the Corinthian gulf> 
under the names of Cirphia and Helicony proceeds to 
form the northern boundary of Attica^ under those of 
CiHuBTon and Fames, 

At the parting of these two great branches^ the 
head of the vale through which the Cephisus flows into 
the lake Copais, lies the little country of Doris, obscure 
and insignificant in itself^ but interesting as the foster- 
mother of a race of conquerors who became the masters 
of Greece. It is described as a narrow plain^ gently 
undulating between the rugged precipices and shaggy 
glens of CEta and Parnassus^ which^ by their vicinity, 
render its winters comparatively rude and long^^ but 
the soil is fertile in grain and pastures. It is watered 
by several little streams^ which swell the Cephisus into 
a considerable river^ even before the valley has begun to 
open into the broader plains of Phocis, Two passes 
affotd an entrance into Doris from the north ; one, the 
more narrow and difficult, leading across the eastern 
end of (Eta, the other crossing the same ridge farther 
to the west. Southward, a mountain track traverses 
the heights of Parnassus, and descends on the vale of 
Crissa ; a more circuitous, but less difficult, route 
leads through the heart of ^tolia, to the shores of 
the Corinthian gulf near Naupactus. Phocis, which, 
though it once possessed a port on the Euboean 
channel, was, in the later period of its history, entirely 
parted from the sea by Locris, includes some narrow 
but fertile plains on the banks of the Cephisus, stretch- 
ing to the skirts of Parnassus on the one side, and to 
the Locrian mountains on the other. The passes to 
the north across Mount Cnemis are steep and difficult ; 

1 Dodwell, however (voL iL pi 1)2.), found the com nearly ripe on tka 
llth of Jun& His dencription teaches us to qualify the e^thet A»r{<x*fM, 
which Strabo (ix. iS7.} appUei to the D«ri«a towm. 
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buldie noige which sepantet Fhods fram the coast 
€i Opna sinks into a hollow of easy ascent. Panussus 
itKlf and the adjacent mass of Cirphis^ hetween which 
the YaUey of Crissa descends upon the Corinthian 
gnlfy hekmged to the Phodan territory. The basin of 
die Cephisos is suddenly contracted, by a ridge jutting 
oat from Parnassus toward Mount Edyiion, into a 
narrow outlet, which is the entrance to Bceotia, and 
apeoM on the spacious level which extends to the edge of 
the lake Copais. 

The mountains which inclose the inland territory 
idiidi formed the main part of Bceotia, and separate 
it from the narrow maritime districts on the Euboean 
mm and the Corinthian gulf, have been already described. 
The interior of the country is by no means a uniform 
tncty but is broken into several distinct valleys and 
plains. A ridge of hills, which joins Helicon with the 

range, and parts the lake of Copa {Copau) 
that of HylUa, may be considered as dividing 

into two great portions. The northern contains 
the lower vale of the Cephisus, and the Copaic lake, 
into which it flows. The hills which rise from the 
aonthem and eastern edges of the lake aflfbrd no visible 
ontlet for its waters ; and the influx of the Cephisus, 
and the smaller streams that spring from the side of 
Hdioon, seem to threaten to reduce this part of Boeotia 
to the state from which Thessaly was said to have hc&k 
delivered by the trident of Poseidon. The tradition of 
the Qgygian deluge appears to preserve the recollection 
nf a pmod when the whole plain was one vast lake ; 
and it is highly probable thst it first became capable of 
cnltivation, when one of those convulsions by which 
Graeee was frequently visited, had opened a subter- 
laneons channel for the flood through the rocky barrier 
which confined it. The eastern end of the lake is con. 
tneted into a narrow cove, which is closed by the 
akirta of Mount Ptdon : a ridge of three or four 
in breadth parts it from the plain on the shore of 
the Enbogan diuineL The art and industry of &e 
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people which inhahited the borders of the lake in the 
earliest times of which any account remains^ would 
perhaps have been equal to the task of piercing the 
bowels of the rock even to this extent ; but since the 
land could scarcely have been habitable before such a 
passage had been formed, the origin of that which 
actually exists must clearly be ascribed to the hand of 
nature : and this conclusion is confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of every part that has yet been explored. 
Several natural chasms open on the lake ; but it would 
seem that all these clefts convey their streams into one 
main current, which is discharged through a single 
mouth on the eastern side of the hill, whence it rushes 
rapidly to the sea. The passage, however^ was liable 
to be blocked up by causes similar to that which appears 
to have produced it; and tradition and history have 
recorded some instances of such a stoppage. One in 
the mythical period was attributed, like the severing of 
Tempe, to the strength of Hercules, who was said to 
have adopted this expedient to humble the pride of the . 
wealthy city of Orchomenus, which stood near the lake. 
A still earlier calamity of the same nature is intimated 
by the tradition that some ancient towns, among them 
a Boeotian Athens and Eleusis, had been destroyed by 
the rising of the lake. The removal of such obstruc- 
tions was unquestionably not left to time and chance^ 
but was speedily effected by the industry of the people^ 
whose fruitful fields had been laid under water. A 
natural perpendicular chasm, which descends to the 
surface of one of the subterraneous streams, might sug- 
gest the possibility of seconding the process of nature. 
During the better days of Greece, the level of the lake 
appears to have been kept regularly low, though it 
migl\^ be occasionally raised by extraordinary floods ; 
but in the time of Alexander, either long neglect, or 
some inward convulsion, again choked up the channel^ 
and produced an inundation. An engineer, named 
Crates 1^ was employed to clear the passage^ and he 

^ Strabo's account of the operations of Cratetf ix. 407.« admits of rtu 
rioufl interpretations. That of Kruse {Hellas^ voL ii. p. 454.) seems pr»- 
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succeeded so far as to remedy the temporary evil ; but 
political disturbances prevented him from completing 
his work, which would perhaps have afforde<l perma- 
nent security. At present, however, the lake is little 
more than a marsh, containing some deep pools. In 
summer it is nearly dry ; but after heavy rains it still 
overflows its natural boundaries.^ 

The southern portion of Boeotia is broken into several 
distinct plains by low ridges, which branch out from 
the principal chain. The largest and richest stretches 
from the foot of the hills on which Thebes occupies an 
insulated eminence to the lake of Hylica, which receives a 
part of the waters of the northern lake by a subterraneous 
channel, and is believed to send its own by a similar 
outlet to the Euboean sea. The Theban plain rises gra- 
dually westward into a higher marshy level, the district 
of Jliespue, from which two narrow glens^ parted by a 
lofty mountain (^Korombile) between Helicon and Ci- 
thseron ^, descend to the Boeotian ports on the Corinthian 
gulf: the only break in the southern barrier. The plain of 
Leuctra connects that of Thespiae with the table land 
of PlaUea, which is raised sufficiently to part the source 
of the Oero6, a little stream which falls into the Corin- 
thian gulf, from the basin of the Asopus, a weak and 
sluggish river, which, unless swollen by rains, scarcely 
finds its way to the sea. The long winding vale 
through which it flows contains several spacious plains, 
among which those of Tanagra and Oropus are distin- 
guished by extraordinary fertility and beauty. Oropus 
was an object worth the contests to which it gave rise 
between the states on whose confines it lay, as well on 



fenble to Mueller's (Orchomenos, p. 59.)» which requires an alteration 
of Strabo's text, and in the present state of our knowledge seems not 
reconcilable with the local phenomena He supposes the chasm men- 
tiooed by Strabo, the mouth of which is now visible on the eastern side of 
the bill, to have been (wened by a shock which happened in or before the 
time of Crates, and to nave been quite distinct from the passage which 
Crate* attempted to clear. 

* DodwelL vol L pt 235. 

« Leake, Morea, vol lit ix 381. Dodwell, vol. i. p. 258. Gell, //. qf 
Greece, p. 717., conjectures tnat this remarkable mountain may have been 
aodenUy called Tipha, 
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this account as on account of its vicinity to Eubmm* 
That large and important island^ which at a yery early 
period attracted the Phoenicians by its copper mines, 
and in later times became almost indispensable to the 
subsistence of Athens ^, though it covers the whde 
eastern coast of Locris and Boeotia, is more closely con- 
nected with the latter of these countries. The channel 
of the Euripus which parts it from the main land, be- 
tween AtUis and Chalds, is but a few paces in width ^, 
and is broken by a rocky islet, which now forms the 
middle pier of a bridge. The ancients believed^ what 
the aspect of the coast appears to confirm^ that one of 
those convulsions, which seem to have produced other 
momentous changes in the adjacent regions, also opened 
a passage for the impetuous and irregular current of the 
straits.^ 

The peculiar conformation of the principal Boeotian 
yalleys, the barriers opposed to the escape of the streama, 
and the consequent accumulation of die rich deposits 
brought down from the surrounding mountains, may 
be considered as a main cause of the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the land. The vale of the Cephisus especially^ 
with its periodical inundations, exhibits a resemblance^ 
on a small scale, to the banks of the Nile, — a resemblance 
which some of the ancients observed in the peculiar 
character of its vegetation. The profusion in which 
the ordinary gifts of nature were spread over the face 
of Boeotia, the abundant returns of its grain, the rich- 
ness of its pastures, the materials of luxury furnished 
by its woods and waters, are chiefly remarkable, in a 
historical point of view, from the unfavourable effect 
they produced on the character of the race, which finally 
established itself in this envied territory. It was this 
cause, more than the dampness and thickness of their 
atmosphere, that depressed the intellectual and moral 

1 See Mr. Hawkins, in Walpole's Memoirs, toL iL p. 545. 

s Thirty on one side of the rock, and twenty on the other. Gell, It 
qf Greece, p. 130. 

3 According to Gell {It. cf Greece, p^ 131.), the tide of the Euripus U 
regular for about eighteen or nineteen days each month ; but for deven 
days the current changes firom eleven to fourteen times in the day. 
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energies of the Bceotians, and justified the ridicule 
which their temperate and witty neighbours so freely 
poured on their proverbial failing, i The Attic satire 
might have been suspected, and large abatement might 
have been thought necessary for national prejudice^ as 
wdl as for poetical exaggeration, had it not been con. 
firmed by the grave evidence of Polybius, who records 
that^ after a short efibrt of vigorous ambition^ the 
Boeotians sank into a depth of groveling sensuality^ 
which has no parallel in the history of any Grecian 
people. 3 Yet they were warm lovers of poetry and 
music^ and carried some branches of both arts to emi. 
Dent perfection. 

A wild and rugged^ though not a lofty, range of 
mountains, bearing the name of Cithsron on the west, 
of Fames toward the east divides Boeotia from Attica. 
Lower ridges, branching off to the souths and sending 
out arms toward the east^ mark the limits of the prin- 
cipal districts which compose this little country, the least 
proportioned in extent of any on the face of the earth 
to its fame and its importance in the history of mankind. 
The most extensive of the Attic plains, though it is 
by no means a uniform level, but is broken by a 
number of low hills^ is that in which Athens itself 
lies at the foot of a precipitous rock, and in which, 
according to the Attic legend, the olive, still its most 
ralnable production^ first sprang up. It is bounded 
on the east by Pentelicus, and by the range which, 
under the names of the greater and lesser Hymettus^, 
advances till it meets the sea at Cape Zoster, The 
upper part of Pentelicus, which rises to a greater 
height than Hymettus"^, was distinguished, under the 
name of Epacria, or Diacria, as the Attic Highlands. 
This range, which, after trending eastward, terminates 
at Cape Cynossema, forms with Fames and the sea 
the boundary of the plain of Marathon, On the 

> See AthOMens, x. c. 11. ' Fdybi in Athen. x. 418. 

> Called also Anudros, the waterlesi. 
* Gell, It. of Greece, p. 95. 
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eastern side of Hymettus a comparatively level tracts 
separated from the coast by a lower range of hilki^ 
seems to have been that which was called Mesogcea', or 
the Midland. The hills which inclose it meet in 
the mountainous mine district of Laurium, and end 
with Cape Sunium, the southernmost foreland of Attica. 
The Attic mariner^ as he sailed round Sunium^ could 
discern the spear and the crest of his tutelary goddess 
in front of her temple on the Athenian rock. The 
tract on the coast between Sunium and Cape Zoster, 
a tract of low hills and undulating plains^ was desig- 
nated by the name of Paralia, as the maritime region 
of Attica^ though the whole land was entitled to • the 
appellation Acte, whence perhaps it derived the name 
of Attica^ from the form in which it advanced into 
the sea. On the western side, the plain of Athens 
is bounded by a chain of hills^ issuing from Fames, 
and successively bearing the names of Icarius, 
Corydalltis, and Mgaleus, as it stretches toward tlie 
sea, which at Cape AmphiaU separates it by a 
channel, a quarter of a. mile in width, from the 
island of Salamis. It parts the plain of Athens from 
that of Eleusis, which contained the Thriasian and 
the Rharian fields, celebrated in the Attic mythology 
as the soil which had been first enriched by the gifts 
of Demeter, or Ceres, the goddess of harvests. 

Attica is, on the whole, a meagre land, wanting the 
fatness of the Boeotian plains, and the freshness of 
the Boeotian streams. The waters of its principal 
river, the Cephistis, are expended in irrigating a part of 
the plain of Athens ^ , and the Ilissus, though no less 
renowned, is a mere brook, which is sometimes 
swollen into a torrent. It could scarcely boast of 
more than two or three fertile tracts^ and its principal 
riches lay in the heart of its mountains, in the silver 
of Laurium, and the marble of Pentilicus.^ It might 

1 As in the time of Sophocles. See the interesting illustration of an 
obscure passage, (Ed. C. 717., given by F. Thiersch in his Etat actud de la 
Orice^ voL ii. p. 36b 

3 Xenophon. De Fectig. c I. 
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also reckon among its peculiar advantages the purity 
of its air^^ the fragrance of its shrubs^ and the 
fineness of its fruits. But in its most flovirisfaing 
period its produce was never sufficient to supply the 
wants of its inhabitants^ and their industry was 
CMisCantly urged to improve their ground to the 
utmost. Traces are still visible of the laborious cul- 
tivation which was carried by means of artificial 
terraces^ up the sides of their barest mountains.^ After 
•all, they were compelled to look to the sea even for 
subsistence. Attica would have been little but for 
the position which it occupied^ as the south-east 
foreland of Greece^ with valleys opening on the coast, 
and ports inviting the commerce of Asia. From the 
top of its hills the eye surveys the whole circle of 
the islands, which form its maritime suburbs, and seem 
to point out its historical destination. 

The plain of Eleusis was separated by a chain' of 
hills, which at its eastern end acquired, from its 
forked summit, the name of Kerala, or the Horns, 
from the territory of Megara, which included one 
plain, of narrow compass- and small fertility, parted 
into two branches at the site of the ancient capital.^ 
The remainder is occupied by the mountains which 
extend from Citheron to the Isthmus, and at the north- 
west comer of the Saronic gulf sink precipitously into 
the sea, above which a rugged way skirts the edge 
of the Scironian clifis, which now are chiefly formi- 
dable to sailors for the sudden gusts which often burst 
from the mountains above them. This was one of the 
passes leading out of Peloponnesus into northern 
Greece; others crossed the inland ridge of Geranea, 
the summit of the Onean chain, which stretches from 
sea to sea, and terminates the mountains of northern 
Greece in the isthmus of Corinth. To these passes, 
wiiich were easily defensible, and to its two ports, 

1 Celebrated by Eurip. Medea. 829. ; and in PluUrcb. De Exil. 13. 
* Parnes and iEgaleus, Dodwell. voL i. pp. 505. 509. 
3 Paus. i. 41, 2. Gell, It. qf Greece^ p. 11. 
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Nisma, on the Saronic^ and Paga, on the Corinthian 
gulf, Megara owed all her importance in Gredaa 
history. 

To the west of the vale of Crissa^ a narrow moon. 
tainous tracts extending along the coast as far as the 
town of NaupcuituSy from which the gulf of Corinth 
has taken its modem name of Lepanto, was occapied 
hy the western Locrians^ who, from some pecnliarity 
of their hahits or their land^ received the epithet of 
the Ozolian, * The territory of their western neigh, 
hours, the Mtoliana, was still more rugged^ consisting 
in great part of lofty ridges branching out from 
Pindus and CEta into the basin of the Achdous, In 
these highlands during the winter all passage and 
intercourse between the villages, which are built like 
nests on the top of the rocks, are often long interrupted 
by the severity of the cold. The Achelous however, 
the most considerable of the Greek rivers, in its long 
course, which usually formed the boundary between 
iBtolia and Acarnania, traversed some broad and fruitful 
plains; and at its mouth a great level, originally 
produced by its deposits, was continually receiving 
fresh accessions, which at length united a group of 
islands, once at some distance from the shore^ with 
each other, and with the continent. The fertile land thus 
gained became the theatre of many conflicts between 
the bordering tribes ; and the inundations of the river 
probably gave rise to the ^tolian legend, according 
to which Hercules had wrestled with the Achdous 
for the hand of their king*s daughter Dejanira. 
Another fertile plain was similarly formed by the Evenu9, 
the second in size of the ^tolian rivers^ which^ descend-* 
ing from the side of CEta, parted the ancient districts 
of Pleuron and Calydon. 

^ Pausaniu (x. 38.) offen several conjectures on the origin of tli« 
name : among the rest, that it was derived Arom the undressed skint 
which were worn by the ancient inhabitants. Strabo (ix. p. 4V7.) retort 
it to a fetid spring at the foot of Mount Taphiassus, the burial-place of 
the centaurs, which still retains this property. See GelL It, qfMorem^ 
p. 4. //. cf Greece, p. 2U2. But Archytas, an Qsolian poet, quoted by 
Plutarch {Qu. Gr. 15.}, derived the name txom the abundance of flowers 
which scented the air. 
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Acamania, lying between the lower part of the 
Adielons^ which took its rise in Pindos beyond the 
limits of Greece^ and the Ionian sea^ was^ like iBtolia, 
m mountainous land^ but its hills^ still clothed with 
thick forests^ are less lofty and rugged. The valleys 
of both countries contain some extensive lakes, sur- 
romided by rich pastures. Northward of Acamania, on 
the Ambracian gulf, lay the territory of the semi- 
barbarous Amphilochians, and that of Ambracia, which 
met the southern confines of Epirus. A peninsula^ 
called LeucM from the white cliff celebrated in 
ancient fable for the cure of desperate love^ once 
prcrjected from the western coast of Acamania; but 
was afterward severed from the main land by a 
narrow channel opened by its Corinthian colonists. 
Southward of it, a cluster of islands^ including Ithaca, 
Cephaiknia, and Zacynthtis, cover the opposite shores 
of Acamania and Peloponnesus. 

We observed that the Onean range, which extends 
OTcr the greater part of the territory of Megara, 
tenninates in the Isthmus ; and this is true for a general 
and distant survey. The Isthmus, however, is not exactly 
leveL The roots of the Onean mountains are conti- 
nued along the eastern coast in a line of low cliffs^ 
till they meet another range^ which seems to have borne 
the same name^ at the opposite extremity of the 
Isthmus. ^ This is an important feature in the face of 
die country : the Isthmus at its narrowest part, between 
the inlets of Schanus and Lechceum, is only between 
three and four miles broad ; and along this line, hence 
called the Diolctis, or Draughtway, vessels were often 
tnnsported from sea to sea, to avoid the delay 
and danger which attended the circumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus. Yet it seems not to have been before the 
Macedonian period, that the narrowness of the inter- 
Tening space suggested the project of uniting the 
two aeas by means of a canal. It was entertained for 
m time by Demetrius Poliorcetes; but he is said to 

1 Leake, iil p. 311. 
VOIi. I. o 
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have been deterred by the reports of his engineers, who 
were persuaded that the surface of the Corinthian gulf 
was so much higher than the Saronic^ that a channel 
cut between them would be useless from the rapidity 
of the current^ and might even endanger the safety of 
^gina and the neighbouring isles. Three centuries 
later^ the dictator Cssar formed the same plan^ and 
was perhaps only prevented from accomplishing it by 
his untimely death. The above-mentioned inequality 
of the ground would always render this undertaking 
very laborious and expensive. But the work was of 
a nature rather to shock than to interest genuine Greek 
feelings : it seems to have been viewed as an audacious 
Titanian effort of barbarian power; and when Nero 
actually began it^ having opened the trench with his own 
>hands, the belief of the country people may probably 
have concurred with the aversion of the pretorian 
workmen, to raise the rumour of howling spectres, and 
springs of blood, by which they are sai<l to have been 
interrupted.^ PJiny notices the disastrous fate of all 
who had conceived the project 2 ; and Pausanias observes, 
that Alexander had been baffled, and the Cnidians stop- 
ped by the Delphic oracle, in similar attempts to do 
violence to the works of God. ^ 

The face of Peloponnestis presents outlines some- 
what more intricate than those of northern Greece. 
At first sight, the whole land appears one pile of 
mountains, which, toward the north-west, where it 
reaches its greatest height, forms a compact mass, 
pressing close upon the gulf of Corinth. On the 
western coast it recedes further from the sea ; towards 
the centre is pierced more and more by little hoi* 
lows ; and on the south and east is broken by three 
great gulfs, and the valleys opening into them, 
which suggested to the ancients the form of a plane 
leafj to illustrate that of the peninsula. On closer 
inspection, the highest summits of this pile, with 
their connecting ridges, may be observed to form 

1 Dio Chbi. IxiiL 1& ^V.H, iv. 5. » IL 1. 5. 
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n incgalar ring, whidi separates the central region, 
Jbnemiia, from the rest. Thus the range of ArtemUiumf 
mmd Partkenium, which hounds it on the east, is 
eoonected, hj a chain of higjilands running from east 
to vest, with the northern extremity of Tay^etu^ ; this 
agaiB is linked with the Z^yeKmn and Nomian mountains, 
vlucfa fonn the western frontier, and stretch on toward 
JTbatoi', whidi meets the great northern barrier, including 
GkmmM, SeoBU, Erymanth%iM, Aroaniu*, and CyUtne. 
The territories whidi skirt the three principal gulfs, are 
inclosed bj lofty ranges, ending in bold pro- 
i, and exhibit each a peculiar character. The 
and western sides contain no such prominent 
liBd-niariu ; and the states which possessed them were 
Mparatrd by artificial rather than by natural limits. 

The mountains which encircle Arcadia are so con- 
■ected, as to afford a passage for its watere only by one 
opening, the defile (below CarUena, or Brtnthe) through 
wludi the Aipketu descends to the western sea. This 
is die principal feature which distinguishes the western 
from the eastern part of Arcadia. On the west, a 
iber of Talleys open into the basin of the Alpheus, 
down tributaries, some of which are con. 



■dcrahle rirers, as the Ladony and the Erymanikus, 
wbiA flow from the northern mountains ; and several 
maaeat towns in this region were built on heights near 
ike confloenoe of the neighbouring streams : as CleUor^ 
Pmfkit, Metkydrium, Brenthe, GortySy and Henta. 
Qb the other hand, the eastern portion of Arcadia is 
JBtr i awtfd by lower ridges, which completdy indoee 
a great number of little plains, so that the streams 
viodi laU into them find no risible outlet. Such are 
ike plains of Asea, PaJUarUium, Tegea, Mantinea, Or- 
lAawL'iit, AJea, Stympkalutf, and Pheneu*. Hence a 
great part of the country would be covered with stag- 
BSBt pools, and its air generally infected by noxious 
vaponn, did not the inland rivers and lakes find means 
of escaping through chasms and subterraneous channels, 
not micomnion in limestone mountains, but which 

c 2 
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perhaps no where occiir so frequently^ within an eqaally 
narrow compass^ as in Arcadia. So the Aroanivi, even 
after Hercules had cut a canal to guide its course into 
the lake of Pheneus, would have encroached on th« 
surrounding plain^ if it had not been received by a vast 
gap at the foot of a mountain, through which it descends 
to rise again under the more celebrated name of the 
Ladon. So the waters collected in the plain of Man- 
tinea, at the western foot of mount Artemisium^ gnsh 
up out of the sea near the eastern coast. So the lake 
of Stymphalus disgorges itself into a chasm^ from 
which it issues again in the plain of Argos as the 
Erasinua, The Alpheus, above all, is a Protean stream^ 
and acts at home a wonderful prelude to his fabled sub- 
marine adventures. According to a general, and appa- 
rently a well-grounded belief, it is the same river which, 
springing from several sources on the western side of 
mount Pamoni sinks underground at the foot of mount 
Cresium, and rises again in the plain of Asea, where it 
is thought to mingle with the principal source of the 
Eurotaa, ^ In this case, both are once more swallowed 
by the earth, and, after parting below its surface, 
re«appear — the one in the plidn of Megalopolis, the other 
in the north of Laconia. Many of the Arcadian 
legends were filled with the mythical history of these 
natural wonders, and with the changes wrought by the 
opening or the obstruction of the subterraneous water- 
courses. The land was a fit theatre for the labours of 
Hercules; and its peculiar features sufficiently explain 
the worship of the earth-shaking Poseidon, and his 
struggles with the offended Demeter.^ The mountains 
were clothed with forests, which abounded with game : 
the bear was frequently found in them, even in the 
days of Pauasnias ; and it is probable that they may 
have afforded attraction for tribes of hunters or shep^ 
herds, while few of the plains were in a state to repay 
the labours of the husbandmen. In later times, the 
Arcadians, according to their countryman Polybius^ 

I LeAe, liL ^ 4S, •». « Pant, till SS. 



eaj^yed a high nrpuUtion tmong Um; Gjreeki far hon- 
piullty, kindnaw, and piety : tiut 1ms aacriljeit tlM;«« 
qtulitief to the wicceiui of their itocUl itiHtitution», in 
eouDtia'actifig tl>e natural tendency of a rug^e<l cliinnte, 
vfaicb, while it inured tljetn to Uiil and hardiJiip, 
dkpofed their character to art exceiui of hurblineiHi. 

I'lie other great divisionii of relojionneKUif are Ar* 
Ifjolia, Laooula^ MetHtenia, Kliv^ and Achaia. Aryolifi, 
when tlie naiue i« takefi in its largest iteniie^ av tlie part 
</ FeloponiMsiuif whicli i« bounded on tlie land vide by 
Arcadia, Acbaia^ au<i J^aconia, coinpreliend« He vend 
districU^ whicli, during the period of tlie indej>endence 
of Greeoe, were never unite<i under one government, 
but were considered, for tlie puriKMte of deitcription, as 
one region by the later geograplu^rs. It begini; on tlie 
wortem side witli the little territory of Sirymi, which, 
beaide foine inland valleys, Uurefi with Corinth a small 
nantime plain, which was proverbial among tlie an- 
ci«Dts for its luxuriant fertility. 'J'he dominions of 
C^riuih, whicli also extended l^eyond tlie Istlimus, meet- 
lAg those of Megara a little soutli of tlie fSciroiiian 
rocks, occupied a considerable i>ortion of Argolis. The 
two cities, Sicyon and Corinth, were similarly situated — 
hiCh commanding important passes into tlie interior of 
thie peninsula,' The hill which was tlie site of Kicyon, 
pvobably in tlie earliest as well as the latest period 
of its history, rose near the openings of two ravines, or 
ralLeys— -^tliose of the I/eluf$on and tlie A*oyuM, The 
iaitor river descended from tlie plains of J^hliuM and 
Ormtas, Tiie lofty and precipitous rock, called the 
AeroeorinthfOf, on which stood tlie citadel of (x^rinth, 
though, being commanded by a neiglibouring height, 
it AS of no great value for tlie purix*ses of modern 
warfare, was in ancient times an impregnable fortress, 
aiul a i^oint of tlie liigliest importance, botli for tlie 
protection of the Isthmus, and of tlie pass which led up 
to the plain of CUmun, and thence to that of Nmusa, 
from the vale of Oriieie a rugged road crossed the 

^ LfraJuT, hivrta, iii p. ^%. 
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mountains into the plain of Argos. But the more fre- 
quented approach from the north was the narrow, 
rocky, glen of the Tretus, the fahled haunt of the 
Nemean lion, which branched off to Cleonse and 
Nemea. A third pass, a little to the east of these, 
called the Contoporeia, or staff, road, was accessible only 
to foot passengers. ^ 

The plain of Argos, which is bounded on three sides 
by lofty mountains, but open to the sea, is, for Greece, 
and especially for Peloponnesus, of considerable extent, 
being ten or twelve miles in length, and four or ^ve in 
width. But the western side is lower than the eastern, 
and is watered by a number of streams, in which the 
upper side is singularly deficient. In very ancient 
times the lower level was injured by excess of moisture, 
as it is at this day: and hence, perhaps, Argos,. which 
lay on the western side, notwithstanding its advantage- 
ous position, and the strength of its citadel, flourished 
less, for a time, than Mycence and Tiryus, which were 
situate to the east, where the plain is now barren 
through drought. A great mass of Argive legends 
owed its origin to these local features, and especially 
to the marsh of .Lerna, and the fathomless Alcyonian 
pool, which bordered the western shore of the gulf, 
where popular tradition placed one of the monsters 
overpowered by the strength of Hercules. On the 
eastern side, the Argolic plain was bounded by the 
insulated rock of Nauplia, at the foot of which lay the 
port of Argos, not a very commodious shelter even for 
the ancient shipping; its road appears to be much 
better adapted to a modern fleet. 

The peninsula which parted the Saronic from the 
Argolic gulf, and which was sometimes called the ActS 
of Argolis, is almost wholly occupied by a chain of 
hills, which, in the northern and loftiest part, bore the 
name of mount Arachnueum, The territory of Corinth 
extended along the eastern coast, till, near the harbour 
sailed PeirceuSy it met the confines of Epidaurus, which, 

1 On these passes, see Leake, iii. p. S28., and iL p. 415. 
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hemde m few gmall nuaritime pUim^ potiened Mfme 
little inknd TaDeyi, one of which was in great part 
dedicated to the worship of Esculapins. Midway be- 
tween the Epidaurian coast and that of Attica^ lay the 
MOuntainoQS island of Mgina, with several others of 
flnaller size and note. Southward of Epidaorus, the 
teniiory of Trazen stretched round cape Seyllaum, 
die soath-eastem point of the Act4. It included a 
fertile maritime plain^ in front of which was the noble 
port eaDed Pogon, sheltered by the high rocky penin- 
sola of Methana, and by the islands of Hiera and 
Cahurea, now united by a narrow sand-bank under the 
name of Poro, West of cape Scy Ileum, the city of 
Hermume, once the capital of an independent state^ 
oecopied a small peninsula facing the islands of Hydrea 
and Tiparenus^y which have become more celebrated in 
modern times than they are in ancient story. On the 
western side of the Adf, Anine, and its little terri- 
tory, intervened between the borders of Ilermione and 

Af]g08. 

The range of the Artemisian and Parthenian moun- 
tains, which separated Argolis from Arcadia, was only 
crossed by three natural passes : one^ called Trochus, 
leading into the plain of Tegea ; and two, called Prinus 
mad Ciimajp, leading into that of Mantinea. This same 
ntnge was con^nued into Laconia, where it took the 
name of Pamon, and terminated at cape Malea. The 
moontains, as they advance toward the south, press 
more and more abruptly on the eastern coast. Near 
the opening of the Argolic gulf, the little district of 
Cynuria, lying on the frontiers of Argos and Sparta, 
was once an object of obstinate struggles between the 
Dcsghbonring states, but during the best part of Grecian 
history belonged to Laconia. 

A long valley, running southward to the sea, and the 
mountains which border it on three sides, composed 

* Oymmtmlj ta|tpM«d to be Prfza or Spczia. But Jjeake 'Morea, it 
ft 4G. ermAeires this to be a mistake, and also that the troe name of the 
Miaod vaa Tricar emu. 
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the territory of Lnoonia, It was traversed in its whole 
length by the Eurottu, and bounded by the range of 
Pamon on the east^ and by that of Taygetus on tha 
west. Three different regions may be distinguished in 
the basin of the Eurotas. That which may be called 
the Upper Vale^ from the source of the river to its 
junction with the (Enus, a little above the site of Sparta^ 
is narrowly confined between Taygetus and the rugged 
highlands which connect it with Pamon; and which are 
probably the district once called Sciritis.^ At Sparta 
the valley is so contracted by the opposite hills^ as to 
leave room for little more than the channel of the 
£urotas ; but^ immediately after^ it opens into the great 
Laconian plain. This plain however does not extend 
without interruption to the sea^ but is again contracted 
into a narrow ravine^ by a projection of Taygetus, 
which separates the vale of Sparta from the maritime 
plain of ffelos, at the head of the Laconian gulf. '^ It 
is to the middle region^ the heart of Laconia, that most 
of the ancient epithets and descriptions relating to the 
general character of the country properly apply. The 
vale of Sparta is Homer's hollow iMcedatnon, which 
£uripides further described as girt with mountains^ 
rugged^ and difficult of entrance for a hostile power.' 
The epithet hollow fitly represents the aspect of a valley 
inclosed by the lofty cliffs in which the mountains here 
abruptly terminate on each side of the Eurotas. VHien 
however the poet added^ that the land contained a large 
tract of arable^ but of laborious tillage^ he may have had^ 
not the plain only — though, except near the banks of the 
river^ its soil is said to be poor t~ but the highlands in 
view. For both Pamon and Taygetus^ more especially 
toward the norths include many gentle slopes and high 
valleys^ which well repay cultivation. On the western 
side^ in particular^ the lofty rocks which bound the Spar~ 
tan plain^ support a comparatively level region^ which 

1 Leake, iii. p. 28. 
, * Oell, Joumeff in the Morea, p. 348. Leake, I. p. 190. 
3 Id Btrabo, vliL pi 366. 
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pradactiTe than the Tale belov. The 
nine «f Tajgenuy beg;iDBi]ig in the north from the 
0f the AJ{dieu, which Kpantes it from the op- 
Ub of Mtrmmim*, rises to its greaiett height 
the eentie^ where it is distinguished hv five 
peaks, often capped with mow i, and gra- 
dmHy dprfrnf toward the south, while iu udes become 
aaad more steep and ragged. After anldcg to iu 
levri, it nses again in the rockj peoinsola of 
•', the oonthemmoft extremitr of Greece and 
tif Eniiyu 

Tike chancier which the poet ascribes to Laoonia, — 
thatt it IB a coantrr difEcolt of access to an enemx, — is 
ane vhkh mort properlv belongs to it, and is of great 
imponance. On the northern and the euiem 
ibere are only two natnral pastei by which the 
pba of Sparta can be invadtd ^ : the one opening from 
ihe vf^ew rale of the Euroias ; the other from that of 
ihe <Fmtff. in wbidi a road leading from ArcaJia by 
the vflBicm side of Parnoo, and another crossing the 
moBDtain from Argos through Cynuria, nieet at 
On the west, Taygetus forms an almost in- 
tUe hairier. It is, indeed, trarened by a 
v^idb, beginning liear the head of the Messenian 
IbU^ exncn the plain near Sparta, throogh a narrow 
drfle, 91 the foot of lofty and predpiuHis rocks. Bnt 
appears to be so dilEcnlt, that the simplest 
aanst always hare been sufEcient to secure 
iL As the mooth of the Laconian gulf, the island of 
CjiAflrv, oartaining excellent harbours, was a raluable 
■lyf triage, or a fonnidaUe neighbour, to Laoonia. 

The duin of Taygetus separates the Laconian gulf 
fpOB the JfeHeniaa, which runs up much higher into 
iSite "had. It is not, however, the direct northern con- 
T.imrai a wp of this diain that forms the eastern boundarr 
nf Mm&okia; but a western branch, which is parted from 




the Baar PemtedactgUmj ~tiw ndfc of t.he fire S&cerB, cr 
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it by the Arcadian valley of Cromi. At the northerh 
foot of these mountains begins the Messenian plain^ 
which^ like the basin of the Eurotas below Sparta^ is 
divided into two distinct districts^ by a ridge which 
crosses nearly its whole width from the eastern side. ^ 
The upper of these districts^ which is separated from 
Arcadia by a part of the Lycsan chain^ and is bounded 
toward the west by the ridge of Ithomi, the scene of 
ever memorable struggles, was the plain of Stenyclerua, 
a tract not peculiarly rich, but very important for the 
protection and command of the country, as the prin- 
cipal passes, not only from the north, but from the east 
and west, fall into it. The lower part of the Messenian 
plain, which spreads round the head of the gulf, was a 
region celebrated in poetry and history for its exuberant 
fertility ; sometimes designated by the title of 3fa~ 
caria, or the Blessed, watered by many streams, among 
the rest by the clear and full Pamisus, It was, no 
doubt, of this delightful vale, that Euripides meant to 
be understood, when, contrasting Messenia with Laconia, 
he described the excellence of the Messenian soil as too 
great for words to reach. But Messenia, in general, 
appears to contain a larger proportion of cultivable 
ground than Laconia. The plain of Stenyclerus is sepa- 
rated by the plain of Ithom^ from another long valley, 
which stretches to the sea. Farther westward, the 
country is broken into hill and dale by ranges of no 
great height, terminated toward the south by that of 
Temathia, and toward the west by that of Mgaleum, 
which borders the coast, leaving room only for a few 
narrow levels at its foot. The climate of Messenia was 
also extolled by the ancients, in contrast with that of 
Laconia, as temperately soft ; a praise which seems to 
have been applied to the lower Messenian plain, but 
which travellers from the north are hardly able to un- 
derstand. The western coast is marked by the deep 
bay oi Pylus, which has become celebrated in modern 
history under the name of Navarino, — the only perfect 

1 Leake« i. p. 388. Gell, Journey, p. 190. 
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harbour of Peloponnesus ; but better adapted for the 
shelter of a modern fleet, than of the ancient Tessels. 

The river Neda, rising in Arcadia, and flowing 
through a deep and savage glen, at the foot of a range 
of hills, connected with ^galeum, and including mount 
Eira — a name of kindred glory with Ithome — was the 
limit of Messenia to the north, and separated it from 
Elit, or the Elean territory, according to the largest 
extent included in later times under that name. But 
the district immediately north of the Neda was pro- 
perly called Triphylia. It consisted of a hill country, 
bounded by the vale of the Alpheus on the east, and 
linking the range of Lycseum with that of Pholoe. 
The Triphylian hills never recede from the coast so as 
to leave more than a very narrow strip of maritime 
plain. One of the most conspicuous features of this, 
as in general of a great part of the Elean coast is, that 
it is lined by a series of lagoons, parted from the sea 
by narrow sand-banks, and fed partly by land springs, 
bat more frequently by the waves which break over in 
stormy weather. It is not easy to determine at what 
point of the coast Triphylia met the confines of Pimtis, 
or the territory of Pisa. It seems clear, however, that, 
daring the period of her independence, Pisa possessed 
the whole of the lower vale of the Alpheus, in- 
duding the celebrated plain of Olympia, on the right 
bank of the river, on which the ancient city of Pisa it- 
self stood. North of the Alpheus, Pisatis included a 
portion of the skirts of mount Pholoe, and a maritime 
plain, bounded by a low ridge, ending in cape Icthys, 
which separated it from the Elean territory, properly so 
called. This was the tract known by the name of the 
koUow EliSy consisting chiefly of a broad level, extend- 
ing northward as far as cape Araxus, and only inter- 
nipted on the sea side by the insulated promontory of 
CkaUmatas. The rich pastures on the banks of the 
Elean Peneus were celebrated in the earliest legends ; 
and an ancient channel, which is still seen stretching 
across them to the sea, may be the same into which 
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Hercules W99 believed to have turned the riveirj, to 
cleanse the stable of Augeas. 

A little south of cape Araxus^ the river Laritug 
was the common boundary of Elis and AfAaia. On th^ 
western side of Achaia^ between cape Araxus and th^ 
straits of the Corinthian gulf^ the high mountains whidi 
occupied the confines ' of Achaia and Arcadia leaye 
some comparatively broad plains open to the sea. Bvt 
on the Corinthian gulf they either descend abruptly qib^ 
the shore, or are separated from it only by narrow 
levels. These small maritime plains^ and the dopes im-» 
mediately above them, are however for the most part 
highly fertile ; and the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
some kinds of produce.^ They are watered by streams 
issuing from the heart of the mountains, through de^ 
and narrow gorges, which are the only approaches by 
which the country can be invaded from the south. The 
coast is deficient in harbours, which abound on the 
opposite side of the gulf. 

When the necessary deduction has been made for the 
inequalities of its surface, Greece may perhaps be pro- 
perly considered as a land^ on the whole^ not less rich 
than beautiful. And it probably had a better claim to 
this character in the days of its youthful freshness and 
vigour. Its productions were various as its aspect : 
and if other regions were more fertile in grain, and 
more favourable to the cultivation of the vine, few 
surpassed it in the growth of the olive, and of other 
valuable fruits. Its hiUa afiRpirded abundant pastures : 
its waters and forests teemed with life. In the precious 
metals it was perhaps fortunately poor ; the silver minea 
of Laurium were a singular exception ; but the PelcH 
ponnesian mountains, especially in Laconia and Argolia^ 
as well as those of £uboea, contained rich veins of iroii 
and copper, as well as precious quarries. The marble 
of Pentelicus was nearly equalled in fineness by that of 
the isle of Pares, and that of Carystus in Euboea. The 

* The currant vine appears to thrive here better than in any other 
part of Greece. 
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GrecUm woods still excite the adminition of travellers^ 
18 they did in the days of Pausanias, bj trees of extra- 
ordinary axe. Even the hills of Attica are said to have 
been once dothed with forests ^ ; and the present scan. 
tiness of its streams may be owed in a great measure 
to the loss of the shades which once sheltered them. 
Herodotus c^xierves^ that^ of all countries in the worlds 
Greece enjoyed the most happily tempered seasons. 
But it seems difficult to speak generally of the climate 
of a country^ in which each district has its own^ deter- 
mined by an infinite variety of local circumstances. 
Both in Northern Greece and in Peloponnesus the snow 
remains long on the higher ridges ; and even in Attica 
the winters are often severe. On the other hand^ the 
beat of the summer is tempered^ in exposed situations, 
by the strong breezes from the north-west (the Etesian 
winds), which prevail during that season in the Gre- 
cian seas ; and it is possible that Herodotus may have 
had their refreshing influence chiefly in view. 

Greece lies in a volcanic zone, which extends from 
the Caspian — if it does not extend still further east 
— to the Azores, and from the 45th to the 35th 
degree of latitude^, the greater part of the world 
known to the Greeks. Though no traces of volcanic 
eruptions appear to have been discovered in Greece, 
history is full of the effects produced there by volcanic 
agency; and permanent indications of its physical 
duuncter were scattered over its surface, in the hot 
springs of Thermopylae, Troezen, j£depsus, and 
other places. The sea between Peloponnesus and 
Crete has been, down to modem times, the scene of 
surprising changes wrought by the same forces ; and 
not long before the Christian era, a new hill was 
dirown up on the coast near Trtezen, no less suddenly 
than the islands near Thera were raised out of the sea. ^ 
Earthquakes, accompanied by the rending of mountains, 

I Plato, Crittas, p. III. 

* Hotr. Oechichte der Veraenderungen der Erdoberflaecbe, yoL iL p.<J9. 

3 Ovid, Metapfa. xy. S96. Strabo, I p. 158. 
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the sinking of land into the sea^ hy temporary inund- 
ations^ and other disasters, have in all ages heen familiar 
to Greece, more especially to Peloponnesus. And 
hence some attention seems to he due to the numerous 
legends and traditions which describe convulsions* 
of the same kind as occurring still more frequently, 
and with stiU more important consequences, in a period 
preceding connected history; and which may be thought 
to point to a state of elemental warfare, which must 
have subsided before the region which was its 
theatre could have been fitted for the habitation of 
man. Such an origin we might be inclined to assign 
to that class of legends which related to struggles 
between Poseidon and other deities for the possession of 
several districts; as his contests with Athene (Minerva) 
for Athens and Troezen^; with the same goddess, 
or with Here (Juno) for Argos — where he was said, 
according to one account, to have dried up the springs, 
and according to another, to have laid the plain under 
water 2; with Apollo for the isthmus of Corinth. ^ 
We might be led to put a like interpretation on the 
poetical traditions, which spoke of a period when 
several of the islands between Greece and Asia — as 
Delos and Anaphc*, and even Rhodes^, and Cyprus®, 
were yet covered by the sea, out of which they rose 
at the bidding of some god. And still greater weight 
may seem to belong to a tradition preserved by the 
priests of Samothrace, an island famous for its an- 
cient mystic worship, who told of a great convulsion, 
which had burst the barriers that once separated the 
Euxine from the ^gean, and had opened the channels 
of the Bosporus and the Hellespont. ^ It would not be 
difficult to connect this tradition with a poetical 
legend, in which Poseidon was said to have struck 
the land called Lycaonia, or Lyctonia, with his trident, 

» Paus. ii. 30. 6. 2 Apollod. ii. 1. 4. 9. Paus. ii. 22. 4. 

3 Paus. iL 1.6. * Conon.49. ApolL R iv. 1718. 

^ Pindar, OL vii. 6 Eustoth. ad Dion. P. v. 508. 
7 Diod. V. 47. 
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and to have scattered its fragments^ as islands^ over the 
sea. ^ But the vast magnitude of die changes described 
by these legends^ may reasonably awaken a suspicion 
that they were mere fictions^ which did not even 
spring out of any popular belief, but were founded on 
an opinion which prevailed in the Alexandrian period 
of Greek literature among the learned^ and which 
was adopted in its full extent by the elder Pliny. 
Thus we find Callimachus speaking generally of 
islands^ as formed of the fragments which Poseidon 
had severed with his trident from the mountains.^ 
Pliny is more explicit : he does not hesitate to deliver^ as 
a notorious fact^ that nature had torn Sicily from Italy ; 
Cyprus from Syria; Euboea from Boeotia*^; and again^ 
Atalante^ Macris^ and Ceos^^ from Eubcea; and that 
the sea had not only burst through the straits of 
the Bosporus^ the Hellespont^ Rhium^ and Leucas — 
though in this last instance the channel was notoriously 
artificial ; but that it had taken the place of the land 
in the Propontis, and in the gulfs of Corinth and 
Ambracia We may perhaps mqst safely conclude^ 
not that these late writers had access to any better 
information than we now possess on this subject^ but 
that they were less afraid of raising a great pile of 
conjecture on a very slender basis of facts. 

1 Orph. Aig. 1287. > H. in Del 30-36. 

3 N. H. ii. ya * V. H. iv. 20. 
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CHAP. 11. 
THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF OREBOB. 

All we know about the earliest inhabitanta of 
Greece^ is derived from the accounts of the Greeks 
themselves. These accounts relate to a period pie- 
ceding the introduction of letters^ and to races more 
or less foreign to that which finally gave its name to 
the country. On such subjects tradition must be either 
vague and general^ or filled with legendary and 
poetical details. And therefore we cannot wonder 
that^ in the present case^ our curiosity is in many re- 
spects entirely disappointed^ and that the information 
transmitted to us is in part scanty and imperfect^ 
. in part obscure and confused. If we only listen to 
the unanimous testimony of the ancients^ we find that 
the whole amount of our knowledge shrinks into a very 
narrow compass : if we venture beyond this limit, we 
pass into a boundless field of conjecture^ where every 
step must be made on disputable ground^ and all the light 
we can obtain^ serves less to guide than to perplex us. 
There are however several questions relating to the 
original population of Greece^ which it may be fit to 
ask^ though we cannot hope for a completely satisfac- 
tory answer — if for no other purpose^ at least to ascer- 
tain the extent of our knowledge. This is the main 
end we propose in the following inquiry ; but we shall 
not scruple to pursue it^ even where we are conscious 
that it cannot lead to any certain result^ so far as we 
see any grounds to determine our opinion on the 
most interesting points of a dark and intricate subject. 
The people whom we call Greeks — the Hellenes — 
were not^ at least under this name^ the first inhabitants 
of Greece. Many names have been recorded of races 
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that preceded them there, which they, in later times, 
oomidered as barbarous, or foreign in language and 
manners to themselves. Among these names, that 
of the Pelasgians claims our first and chief attention, 
both because it appears to have been by far the most 
widely spread, and because it continued longer than the 
others — so late as the fourth century before our era— 
to be applied to exuting races. So that on the notions 
we connect with it, our view of the ancient state of 
Greece must mainly depend, and to it we may most 
reasonably look for the fullest and clearest information 
fbe caae admits of. Homer, as well as Herodotus 
and Thucydides, speaks of the Pelasgians only as 
oecapying some insulated pointH, and those not in the 
continent of Greece, but in Crete, and Asia Minor, 
where in the Trojan war they side with the Trojans 
against the Greeks. But that in earlier times they were 
mdely diffused in Greece itself, is established by 
muiiiestionable evidence, and is confirmed by allusions 
which occur in the Homeric poems to their ancient 
seats. We even meet with expresnioiis in ancient 
writers^ which, at first sights seem to justify the 
•apposition that the whole of (Greece was once peopled 
by Pelasgians. " All," says Strabo, '' are pretty well 
agreed^ that the Pelasgians were an ancient race, which 
prevailed throughout all Greece, and especially by the 
■de of the Cohans in Thessaly : " and since the iEolians 
were commonly supposed to have sprung from Deuca- 
fion^ who first reigned in countries westward of 
Thessaly, while the higher antiquity of the Pelasgians 
was universally admitted, this statement appears in 
substance to coincide with that of Hero<lotu8^ who 
i^ieaks of the Pelasgians as inhabiting the country 
afterward called Greece. But in another passage, wliere 
he observes that what Hecatanis had said of Pelopon- 
nesus—that barbarians inhabited it before the Greeks — 
might be applied to nearly the whole of Greece, Strabo 
illustrates his meaning by a long list of other races, 
irinch he seems to consider as equally ancient and 
roL I. D 
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equally foreign; so that the prevalence he ascribes 
to the Pelasgians can only he understood as subjeet 
to the same restrictions with which it is spoken of bj 
Thucydides^ who mentions them as the tribe which^ 
before the rise of the Hellenes, had spread its name 
more widely than any other over the country. And 
this view must also have been that of Herodotus ; since^ 
when he is describing the growth of the Hellenic 
nation as the effect of its union with the Pelasgians^ 
he adds^ that it received an accession from many other 
barbarous tribes. There can therefore be no doubt 
that the Greeks regarded the Pelasgians as only one, 
though the most powerful^ among the races anciently 
settled in Greece. 

We arrive at the same conclusion^ if we inquire into 
the particular regions occupied by the Pelasgians : for 
we then find 'that, according to ancient tradition, they 
were not spread uniformly over the whole of Greece ; 
but that, while in some districts they are exclusively 
mentioned, in others they appear among a crowd a£ 
other tribes, and that in others again no trace of them 
seems to be found. If we approach Greece from the 
north, we meet with the first distinct evidenjce of their 
presence on the eastern side of Pindus in Thessaly. It 
is attested, not only by the general voice of antiquity^ but 
by monuments which both prove the existence of the 
people, and afford some insight into their character and 
condition. A district, or a town, in the south-east 
of Thessaly, is mentioned in the Iliad as the Pelasgian 
Argos. The opinion entertained by some of the ancients, 
that this Argos was a part of the great Thessalian 
plain, one region of which bore the name of Pelasgiotis 
in the latest period of Greek history, is confirmed by 
Strabo*s remark, that the word Argos signified a plain 
in the dialects of Thessaly and Macedonia. In the 
richest portion of this tract, on the banks of the 
Peneus, stood one of the many cities called Larista, 
— a word which was perhaps no less significant than 
Argos^ and, according to one derivation, may have 
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Bcant m fortress, or a walled town. Most of the 
liirisssB known to have heen founded in very ancient 
times^ may be dearly traced to the Pelasgians'; and 
Acre is therefore good reason for believing that the 
word belonged to their language, and for considering 
it as an indication of their presence. Beside the cele- 
brated city on the Peneus^ there were two other towns 
of the same name^ one on the northern^ the other not far 
firom the southern border of Thessaly ; from which it 
aeems fair to infer that the Pelargians once possessed 
the whole country. Yet they were not exclusively 
known there under that name ; for we find the people 
iHio continued in after ages to be called Perrhcbians 
oeeopying the same seats in the earliest times ; and we 
lesm that Simonides spoke of them as the Pelasgian part 
of the new population formed by the irruption of the 
Lapiths in Thessaly. The same, therefore; may hsve 
beoi the case with other tribes, of which it is not 
opressly recorded, — as it probably was with the 
IMopes, who, as well as the Pelasgians, are mentioned 
ia andcnt inhabitants of the island of Scyros ; and the 
Athamanes, who were neighbours of the Perrhcbians, 
aDd like them were expelled by the Lapiths.^ Beside 
ike names of Argos and Larissa, another occurs in 
Thessaly, which carries us back into the most remote 
flitiqiii^, and is no less intimately connected with 
fke Pdasgian race. Achilles, in the Iliad, invokes 
Japiter as the Dodonsean, Pelasgian, king ; and it was a 
diqmted point among the ancients, whether the 
Diodoiia litHn which the god derived this epithet lay in 
Tknaly or in Epirus. The Iliad testifies the existence 
•f a Tbeasalian Dodona in the land of the Perrhcbians ; 
aid, by describing a river which flowed through the 
adjacent region as a branch of the infernal Styx, seems 
plainly to mark this Dodona as the seat of a worship 
flBular to that which prevailed in Epirus, the mythical 

> A lii* of tbea b giren by Stntx>. ix. pi ^ta Stepb. Bjx. i. y. Bawl 
BMkctte, CoL Gr. L 178L 
Sfltaha. iz.fi«49L 
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realm of Aidoneus ; and some ancient writers maintained 
that the oracle of the Pelasgian Jupiter had heen trans- 
planted from Thessalyi to the Thesprotian Dodona. 

If, according to the more common opinion^ which 
was supported by the authority of Aristotle 2, Homer 
spoke of the western Dodona as sacred to the Pelasgian 
god^ the Iliad would contain the earliest allusion to the 
abode of the Pelasgians in Epirus. That this country 
was one of their most ancient seats^ and that the Thes- 
protian Dodona belonged to them^ is universally ad- 
mitted. Yet the race described in the Iliad as dwelling 
round the sanctuary^ was called by a different name ; 
they were the Helli, or Selli : and they appear to have 
been not merely the ministers of the temple, but a con- 
siderable tribe ; for they occupied a region named^ no 
doubt from them, Hellopia.^ Another people, whom 
Aristotle places along with the Helli, *' in the parts 
about Dodona and the Achelous/' were the Gracij 
and it cannot be doubted that this race, from which the 
Italian name of the Hellenes has been transmitted 
through the Roman into the modern European lan- 
guages, must have been extensively spread. We find 
5ie Pelasgians however distinctly connected with a 
third people, who are said to have ruled over all Epiras 
before it fell under the dominion of the Molossians — the 
Chaones : they are described, like the Selli, as inter- 
preters of the oracle of Jupiter, and Chaonia is called 
Pelasgian."* But if we pursue our inquiry along the 
coast of the Adriatic into Greece, we immediately lose 
sight of the Pelasgians : in ^tolia and Acamania, the 
earliest known inhabitants bear different names, as 
Lelegea, Taphians, Tekboans, Curetes, So too after 
leaving Thessaly, as we proceed southward, we meet 
with no Pelasgians before we come into Bceotia. 
Here their name occurs, indeed, but only as one among 
a great number of barbarous tribes, the ancient pos- 

1 Either fh)m Dodona (or Bodona), Fragm. Steph. Byx. Ami^»tn» or 
rem ScotuMa. Strabo^ viL 

s Meteor, i. 14. 3 stratx), yii. 

4 Strabo, tu. Steph. Bys. Xmv/c 
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lessors of the country ; and the way in which they 
are mentioned^ seems to imply that they gained a footing 
here after the rest. ^'Boeotia^ it is said^ was first 
inhabited by barbarians^ Aones, and Temmices, and ZrC- 
legeSj and Hyantes. Afterward the Pha*nicians^ the fol« 
bwers of Cadmus^ took possession of it ; and his 
descendants continued masters of nearly all Boeotia^ till 
they were dislodged^ first by the expedition of the £pi- 
goni from Argos^ and afterwards again by the Thracians 
and Pelasgians." These Pelasgians^ according to £phoruSj 
were driven out of Boeotia into Attica by a revolution, 
which Thucydides places sixty years after the Trojan 
war.' 

But Attica, as we learn from Herodotus, had long 
before this event been peopled by Pelasgians. According 
to his view, the Athenians of his own day were a Pelas- 
gian race, which had been settled in Attica from the 
earliest times, and had undergone no change, except by 
successively receiving new names, and by adopting a 
new language. '' The Athenians," he says, '* when the 
Pelasgians were in possession of the country now called 
Hellas, were Pelasgians, named Cranai; but under 
the reign of Cecrops they were called Cecropida : when 
Erechtheus succeeded to the kingdom, they changed 
this name for that of Athenians ; and when Ion, son 
of Xuthus, became their general, they took the name 
of lonians." This is indeed, strictly speaking, a 
history only of Athens ; but it evidently includes that of 
Attica; and we perceive in it the same distinction, 
which we have already so frequently met with, between 
the name and the blood of the people. As in Thessaly 
there were Pelasgians who were called Perrhsebians, and 
perhaps likewise Dolopes, and Athamanes, as in Epirus 
they were called SelH, Chaones, and apparently also 
Grsci ; so, in Attica, no period is mentioned during 
which the name of Pelasgians prevailed, though He. 
rodotus holds it unquestionable that the Athenians 
always belonged to that nation. There was indeed a 

> Strabo, ix. p. 40L 
D 3 
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people which dwelt for a time in Attica^ and was known 
there by the name of Pelasgians^ or Pelargians. A 
monument of their presence was preserved to the latest 
times^ in the Pelasgian wall with which the citadel of 
Athens was fortified. But they were strangers who, 
as Herodotus saysl^ became neighbours to the Atheni- 
ans> and received a portion of land as the price of their 
services in building the wall. According to Ephorus, 
they were the same Pelasgians who were driven out of 
Bceotia after the Trojan war; and Pausanias found 
some reasons for believing that they had migrated from 
Acamania^ and that they were originally Sicels^; 
whether he meant by this^ that their more ancient seats 
lay in Sicily, or Italy^ or Epirus^ is doubtful : but 
it looks as if this tribe were only called Pelasgians, 
because it was not known to what race they more par- 
ticularly belonged. 

In Peloponnesus^ as in the north of Greece, the 
Pelasgians appear to be confined to particular regions, 
though Ephorus said that the whole was once called 
Pelasgia. That they were anciently predominant in the 
peninsula, may be inferred from the opinion which 
prevailed among the ancients, that it was the part of 
Greece from which they issued to overpower the rest : 
there is however no express evidence that they ever 
occupied any other districts than Argolis, Achaia^ and 
Arcadia. Argolis was not less celebrated as a Pelasgian 
country than Thessaly. There they founded a Larissa, 
which was generally supposed to have been the oldest 
of all the cities so called : hence it was said to have 
been named after Larisaa, the daughter of Pelasgus : 
and the a(jacent territory^ which^ like the Thessalian 
plain, was called Argas^ and distinguished by the 
epithet Achaian^ was considered by many ancient 
authors as the mother country of the whole Pelasgian 

1 II. p. 51. Knife, HcIUs, i. p. 41(1, overlooking the word lyitnv in 
this pMMge, reprenenu the*e Pelasgians as a part or the original population 
of Attica ; whereas Herodotus agrees with Ephorus an4 I'ausanias in de« 
scribing them as strangers. 
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Dttion. ' This opinion seems to have been deliberate! j 
adopted by JEschylus, who, in one of his tragedies, 
introdaces Pelasgu% king of Argos, claiming for the 
people named after him a vast territory, extending 
northward as far as the Strymon. The mention of the 
Dodonsean mountains, the Perrhaebians, and Pconians, 
in the poet's description, seems to imply that, according 
to his view, which is expressed far too accurately to be 
ascribed to poetical licence, the name of Pelasgians 
might be properly applied to the most ancient inha- 
Intants of Greece, Epirus, and Macedonia. Yet he 
nodoabtedly knew that many races of other names 
existed in those countries during the same period to 
which he refers the dominion of the Pelasgians. In 
Achaia, as in Attica, according to a tradition which 
Herodotus says was current throughout Greece, the 
first setders were Pelasgians, and they were only named 
lonians after Ion, the son of Xuthus, came among 
diem : they had before been called simply Mgialeans, 
eoaatmen, as the most ancient name of the country was 
Mgiaiuf, or the Coast. ^ Combined with this testimony, 
the names of Larissa, and the river Larisus, which formed 
the boundary between £lis and Achaia, may be regarded 
as indications of the same fact'^ ; and the tradition, that 
agriculture was first introduced into Achaia from Attica 
by Triptolemus, points toward the same result.'^ Ar- 
cadia was so celebrated as a Pelasgian land, that it 
disputed the honour of being the mother country of 
die whole nation with Argolis : and even the authors 
who preferred the title of the Argive Pelasgians, did 
not deny that the Arcadians were at least younger 
Bembers of the same family. Ephorus, tracing the 
origin of the nation to Arcadia, followed the authority 
of Hesiod, who had spoken of Lycaon, the son of 
Pela^as, as the father of six sons.^ Later mythologers 
attributed a more numerous offspring to Lycaon; and 

> Dion. Hal. L 17. Stepb. Byz. TU^fmr.'tu 

* Compare Herorl. vii. 9i. and Fausan vii. 1. \. 

* Straho, ix. p. 440 < Faiu. vii. 1& i, 

* Straho, T. p^ 22L 
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according to their system, each of the Lycaonids be- 
came the founder of a city, or the father of a people.^ 
The names of these heroes are indeed all fictitious; but 
they prove that the inhabitants of the cities and regions 
which correspond to them, were conceived to be con- 
nected together by a national affinity, for which no 
expression could be found more suitable than to 
call them descendants of Pelasgus : and though the 
authors may have been sometimes mistaken on this 
point, still their opinion deserves respect, wherever it is 
consistent with the general tenor of tradition* We 
must therefore believe, that it was well founded with 
regard to the Arcadians themselves, and that they were^ 
not indeed the posterity of Pelasgus, but a Pelasgian 
people: for Herodotus also calls the Arcadians who 
joined the Ionian migration, Pelasgians. An important 
inference seems to flow from the fact; since the Arca- 
dians, so far as history is able to trace them, were 
always in possession of the same country, and never- 
theless were held no less genuine members of the 
Hellenic body than the Dorians or lonians. This has 
led a modern author, who separates the Pelasgians very 
widely from the Greeks, to deny the identity of the 
Pelasgians with the Arcadians, and to believe that they 
were only settled in a part of Arcadia ; that they were 
a people totally distinct from the original Arcadians; 
and that the band of Pelasgian emigrants mentioned by 
Herodotus, was the last remnant of their race in the 
region which has generally been considered as one of 
their principal seats. We shall soon have occasion to 
inquire, whether it is necessary to adopt this conjecture. 
But we may here observe, that the difference between 
the two names cannot be admitted as an argument in its 
favour. Homer indeed, though he speaks of Pelas- 
gians in Crete and Asia, does not call the Arcadians by 
that name. But neither does he call the Sell! about 
Dodona, Pelasgians ; though it would be contrary to all 
tradition, as well as to probability, to suppose that the 

1 Faus. riii. 3. 1. 
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Pdaigiiiis hid^ before the poet's age^ been deprived of 
dicir oracle. The review we have just taken of the 
Frbsglan settlements in Greece^ appears ineviiably to 
lead to the conclusion, that the name Pelasgians was 
a general one, like that of Saxons, Franks, or Ale- 
Banni ; bat that each of the Pelasgian tribes had also 
one pecoliar to itself. We shall even find ground for 
bdieviiig that the nation was once spread much more 
widely dian the name : but at all events, we cannot be 
sure that, in every instance, both the general and the 
paiticQlar name of each tribe have been preserved : it 
is much more probable that, in the numberless migra- 
tions and revohitions which took place in the period we 
now considering, either one or the other has often 
lost : and therefore, if we inquire into the relations 
the Pelasgians and the other barbarous tribes 
by which Greece is said to have been anciently peopled, 
their names alone cannot guide us to any safe conclusion ; 
and whenever we decide the question without any other 
gnninds, we shall be as much in danger of separating 
kindred races, as of confounding those which were 
■oat foieign to each other. 

AH that we can venture to say of these obscure 
tabes is, that, so far as tradition affords us any insight 
into tlieir national affinities, they appear to be connected 
the Pelagians, and that we can discover no ai^- 
except the diversity of names, to exclude the 
coojectnre that they were all branches of the same 
This conjecture is perfectly consistent ^ith the 
statements of many ancient authors, some of 
which have been already mentioned, concerning the 
prevalence of the Pelasgians in Greece : it expresses the 
■me view which we should have been led to form, if 
we had no other information, by the poetical description 
of .Sschylus: and if it is at variance with those accounts 
in which a variety of barbarous races is spoken of, 
the misconception it attributes to the historians whom 
it appears to contradict is so natural, and so common, 
diat it detracts little from their authority. But as it is 
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contrary to tlie opinion of most modem nvriters^ and 
especially of one who has thrown more light than any 
other on this subject ^ it will not be superfluous to point 
out some of the indications that suggest it. 

Among the barbarians mentioned as the most ancient 
inhabitants of Greece, there are several tribes, as the 
Boeotian Hectenes, Temmices, Aones, and Hyantes^ of 
whom our knowledge goes no farther than their names ; 
and it would be idle to build a conjecture about them 
on the tradition that two of them had migrated from 
Sunium in Attica^, and that a third finally settled in Pho- 
cis and ^tolia.^ But there seems to be good reason for 
believing that the Caucones, who once occupied a great 
part of the western side of Peloponnesus, where a rem- 
nant of them long continued to bear that name, were a 
Pelasgian race, as some ancient authors held them to 
be. 4 This was undoubtedly the view of the writer 
who reckoned Caucon among the sons of Lycaon^ and 
it is confirmed by the legends which connect a person of 
the same name with the religion of Eleusis^ which he 
is said to have introduced into Messenia, during the 
reign of the first king.^ A similar conclusion is that 
which most readily offers itself with regard to the 
Leleges, who occur very often in the traditions relating 
to the early state of Greece, but are exhibited under 
many totally different, and almost contradictory, aspects. 
In the Iliad, they appear as auxiliaries of the Trojans: 
their king Altes is Priam *s father.in-law ; and they 
inhabit a town called Pedasus, at the foot of Ida. 
Strabo relates, that they once occupied the whole of 
Ionia, together with the Carians, who were so blended 
with them, that the two races were oft^n confounded. 
In many parts of Caria however, and in the territory 
of Miletus, the fortresses and sepulchres of the Leleges 
were distinguished at a very late period ; and the Carian 
town of Pedasa, Strabo says, was named by them. They 

i Nijrt)uhr« note 67. in the third edition of liis History of Rome; 
* Strabo, ix. p. 401. ^ {>aus. x. S5. 5. Strabo, x. p. iM. 

'^ 5f & * run*. Itr. J. 5. 
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were the earliest known inhabitants of Samos, where 
thej were said to have founded the most ancient temple 
of Heri^^ a Pelasgian goddess.' According to Herodotus, 
the Carians were called Leleges^ while they poF£CSM;d 
the islands of- the ^gean. It is clear however, both from 
the traditions of the Carians themselves, and from all 
odier trMcet, that the two r.arions were quite distinct in 
ffaeir origin ; and perhaps Herodotus only meant to Mgnify 
that they were confounded together in the islands, 
which he elsewhere fays wete peopled, before the Ionian 
migraticn, by a Pelasgian race.- This accideiital i liter- 
iniataTe of the Leleges and Carians was probably the 
fimodatioD of the Megarian tradition, that, in the twelfth 
gnieration after Car, Lelex came over from Kgypt to 
Megara, and gave his name to the [>eople.-^ A grand- 
son of this Lelex is said to have led a colony of the 
Megarian Leleges into Messenia, inhere they founded 
P^oa, and remained till they were driven out by Neleus 
and the Pelasgians from lolcus, and took possession of 
the Elean Pylus.*^ The presence of Leleges in Mes- 
mis seems t^ be attested by the naire of the '^ vine- 
cherishing Pedasus/' which occurs among the seven 
ionrishing towns, ^' all rear the sea at the extremity of 
Pyhia/' offered by Agamemnon to Achilles. C)n the 
odier hand, the Laconian traditions spoke of a Lelex, 
the first native of the Lacedsn.onian soil, from whom 
the land was called Lelegia, and the people Leleges ; 
and the son of this Lelex is said to have been the first 
king of Messenia — the same in who«e reign Caucon was 
rdaftd to have introduced the Eleusinian mysteries 
tbere.> 

If on the coast of Asia, in the islands, and in the 
foofb of Greece, the Leleges appear so intermixed with 
the Carians that it is difficult to separate them, in the 
north of Greece they present the aspect of a genuine 
Hellenic race. Aristotle seems to have thought tba 

» AtfieD.XT. BL67SL VII. SS. 

» PlMH. i. 2)BL & Paus. iv. 36. 1. 
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their original seat was on the western coast of Acar- 
nania^ or in the Leucadian peninsula : for there^ ac- 
cording to him, reigned a Lelex, the first child of the 
soil; from whom descended the Telehoans^ the same 
people who are celebrated in the Odyssey under the 
name of Taphians. Aristotle likewise regarded them 
as of the same blood with the Locrians: in which 
he appears to have followed the authority of Hesiod^ 
who spoke of them as the first men that sprang from 
the stones with which Deucalion repeopled the earth 
after the deluge, and as the subjects of Locrus.* Ac- 
cordingly they are reckoned among the forces with 
which Deucalion expelled the Pelasgians from Thes- 
saly.^ These western Leleges were, according to 
Aristotle, the same who occupied Megara; so that he 
seems to reject the story of the Egyptian colony ; and 
thus, if we inspected their supposed wanderings very 
closely, we should have to explain how the Leleges, 
who drove the Pelasgians from lolcus, happened to 
be found by them in Pylus, when they took refuge 
there. But the real question is, how far the tradi- 
tions concerning the Leleges in the north-west of 
Greece, and those of the ^gean, relate to the same 
people. For the Asiatic side of their history would 
lead us to believe that their settlements in Asia either 
preceded the revolutions by which the Hellenic name 
became prevalent in Thessaly, or were an efiect of them. 
We gain little light by finding Teleboas enumerated 
among the posterity of the Arcadian Pelasgus by Apol- 
lodorus. Strabo himself considered them not only as a 
wandering, but as a mixed, race, and seems to have 
been half inclined to believe that their name was 
formed to express this. Yet Hesiod, on whose verses 
he grounds his conjecture, can only have meant to 
allude to their high antiquity. It is however very 
probable, that their name either was at first descriptive, 
and was applied to many independent tribes ; or, having 
originally belonged to one, was gradually extended to 

1 Strabo, vii. p. 321, 3S2. • Dion. H. L 17. 
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Others that were connected with it by their fortune<(, or^ 
as was the case between the Taphians and the Leleges 
of the ^;:ean^ resembled it in their liahit<(. Hut how- 
ever this be, the result to which our inquiry leads in, 
that they may safely be regarded as alliecl either to the 
Pelvgians or the Hellenes — that is, in a certain degree, 
as wiJ] be hereafter explained, to both. 
f We perceive sufficient grounds for a similar conclu- 

Bon as to the ThrarianM, who are numbered among the 
barbarous inhabitants of Breotia. They are indeed 
represented as sharing the possession of the country 
with the Pelasgians ; but if the view we have taken of 
the Pehugians does not decei»'e us, this tradition is per- 
fectly consistent with a close affinity between the.se two 
nees, and it is indifferent whether we consider the one 
as a branch of the other, or both as springing from a 
oomiDOD stock. These Ba^otian Thracians were un- 
doubtedly distinguibbed, not oidy by their name, but 
by a very peculiar character, from the other PelsFgian 
tribes; but their relation to the (ireeks appears to have 
been very similar to that of thoKe Pelasgians who were 
most properly so called. M'hether they were also in 
any degree related to the people who are known to us 
by the name of Thracians in later ages, is a question 
the more difficult, as the population of Thrace under- 
went great changes during the period in which that of 
Greece was shifting, and even after the latter had 
finally settled ; and it is not clear, either how far the 
tribes which are said to have migrated from Thrace into 
Aii« Minor, and to have estabUshed themselves there 
nnder various names — as Mysians^ Bithynians^ Marian - 
djmimns — were allied to the subsequent possessors of 
tiuir European seats, or these among one another. It 
is possible that the Doloncians of the 'librarian (.'herso- 
nesne, who sent envoys to the Delphic oracle in the time 
of Pisistratus, were but very remotely connected with 
their fierce neighbours, the Apsinthians, who Facrificed 
their captives with peculiar rites to their god Pleistorus ^ : 

1 Herod, ix. 119. 
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and there seem to be still stronger reasons for thinking 
that the Boeotian and Phocian Thracians had nothing 
but the name in common with the subjects of Teres, 
the founder of the Odrysian monarchy^ whom Thn. 
cydides deemed it necessary^ for the information of 
Athenian readers^ expressly to distinguish from the 
mythical Tereus^ the king of Daulis^ and the husband 
of Procne.^ Strabo observes, that the worship of the 
Muses on mount Helicon, and the cave there dedicated 
to the Leibethrian Nymphs, proved that this region 
had been occupied by Thracians, and that these 
Thracians were Pierians, — the people who consecrated 
the land of Pieria at the northern foot of Olympnfl^ 
and Leibethrum, and Pimpleia, to the same powers.' 
But it does not appear why the Pierians are called 
Thracians: for Homer describes Thrace as. beginning 
far from Pieria ; so that Juno, when she descends from 
the Thessalian Olympus to seek Lemnos, lights upon 
Pieria, and Emathia, before she bounds toward the 
snowy mountains of the Thracians.^ The Pierians 
may have been the genuine Thracians, from whom the 
name was extended to the foreign tribes that surrounded 
them ; or, if they migrated from the north to the land 
at the foot of Olympus, they may have brought with 
them a name derived from the seats they had left. 

Though the Boeotian Thracians belong to a mythical 
period, and none of the legends relating to them can 
claim to be considered as historical traditions, still their 
existence, and their affinity with the northern Pierians, 
are well attested ; and the same evidence that proves 
these points, justifies us in attributing several important 
consequences to their presence in Greece. The worship 
of the Muses, which is uniformly acknowledged to have 
been peculiar to them, though it arose out of the same 
view of nature which is expressed in many popular 
creeds, appears to have afforded a groundwork for the 
earliest stage of intellectual culture among the Greeks. 

> IT. 29. 3 Strftbo, ix. p. 42a 

3 11. xiv. 22a 
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The belief that the inyisible deities viho dwelt in the 
depths of caTes and fountains^ loved music and song, 
and could dispense the inspiration by which the human 
mce was modulated to tuneful numbers^ implies a 
disposition to poetry^ and some experience of its effects. 
This onnDcction between a popular form of religion^ and 
die first strivings of poetical genius^ does not indeed 
warrant any conclusion as to the character they assumed^ 
or afibrd a ground for supposing that the earliest poetry 
of Greece was distinguishied from that of a later period^ 
by being exclusively dedicated to religious subjects. 
Itat it is probable enough^ that the Greek oracles owed 
their origin to this source^ even if that of Delphi was 
not founded by the Pierian Thracians^ — the tribe which 
seems to have combined the various elements of the 
Greek mythology^ and to have moulded them nearly 
into the form they present in the Homeric poems J A 
later age indeed forged names perhaps^ as well as works, 
of ancient Thracian bards^ which may have been utterly 
imkiiown to Homer and his contemporaries. But 
though he never speaks of Orpheus or Museus, he has 
presenred the memory of the Thracian Thamyris, the 
xiral of the Muses, whose fate was undoubtedly the 
theme of a very ancient legend ; and he has thus placed 
the general character of the people on which this and 
numberless others were founded, beyond dispute. If, 
however, it is admitted that the Thracians exerted such 
an influence as has been ascribed to them on the poetry 
and the religion of Greece, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that they can have been separated from the 
co untrym en of Homer, by so . broad a cleft as the am- 
biguity of their name suggested to the Greeks, who 
termed them, as well as the Pelasgians, barbarians. 
And hence, in their case at least, there is no room for a 
snspidon that the distinction has been artificially dis- 

> Mueller, Prolegomena, z. e. w M. p. 219., thinks that this may be in. 
ftned Drain the single fact, that the Pierian Olympus, which i^i the seat 
of the gods, gives the Muses their epithet in Homer and He«iod. The 



should, however, compare the two leading passages on this subject. 
Fans. ix. S9. S. Strabo, ix. p. 41U., on which Mueller has commented in 
his Orehomenus, p. SSL IbIL 
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guised^ and that the significant local names, from 
which Strabo drew his proof of their Pierian origin, did 
not belong to them^ but were substituted for othen 
of the same meaning in their barbarous tongue. 

Pelasgians^ as we have already observed^ appear la 
the Iliad among the auxiliaries of the Trojans. From 
later evidence we learn that they were scattered over 
the western coast of Asia Minor^ nearly in die same 
seats as the Leleges ; and three ancient towns in this 
tract bore the name of Larissa. Here therefore they 
seem to be a peculiar tribe, distinct from all the others 
enumerated by the poet, and Pelasgians their proper 
name. That it was so, cannot be doubted, since, eTen 
in the time of Herodotus, the inhabitants of two towns 
on the Propontis were so called. Yet unless we knew 
whether these Asiatic Pelasgians were colonies from 
Greece, or had never moved farther westward, they 
would not assist us to determine the original extent of 
the name. In the one case, it may have been given to 
them because they had migrated from various regions^ 
and could only be designated by a word of comprehen- 
sive meaning ; in the other case, they may have retained 
it as their ancient and distinguishing title. 

As to the quarter from which the Pelasgians came 
into Greece, we cannot expect to learn any thing from the 
Greeks, since they themselves were content with their 
ignorance on this subject, and were not even tempted to 
inquire into it. The ancient writers, who recorded their 
historical knowledge or opinions in the form of poetical 
genealogies, when they had ascended to the person 
whom they considered as the common ancestor of a 
nation, thought it enough to describe him as the son of 
a god, or as the natural fruit of the earth itself, or 
uniting both these views in a third, as framed by the 
divine will out of some brute matter. Thus many of 
these genealogies terminate, as we have seen, in children 
of the soil; and though the Greek word that denoted this^ 
was some times vaguely used to express the antiquity of 
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a race, there can be no doubt that it was generally 
received^ not only by the vulgar, but by educated men, 
and without reference to any peculiar philosophical 
system^ like that of Empedocles, in its most literal senaeJ 
Hence Piato^ in the funeral oration, in which he em- 
braced all the topics that could flatter the vanity of the 
Athenians, dwells upon this popular notion, which was 
certainly not his own. " The second praise," he says, 
''due to our country is, that at the time when the whole 
earth was sending forth animals of all kinds, wild and 
tame, this our land proved barren and pure of wild 
beasts, and from among all animals chose and gave birth 
to man, the creature which excels the rest in under, 
standing, and alone acknowledges justice and the gods." 
With the same right that the Athenians claimed tliis 
glory for themselves, the Arcadians boasted of being 
older than the moon ''^ ; and, indeed, when the principle 
was once admitted, and the agency of an intelligent 
Creator excluded, since the mechanical difficulty costs 
no more to overcome in many instances than in one, 
there was no reason why every valley should not have 
produced its first man, or rather a whole human harvest. 
The antiquity of the Arcadians was asserted by the 
genealogical poet Asius of Samos, who is supposed to 

* Knife, L p. S9fl. Terr superfluotwiv for hit argument, qucitioiis 
tidi; because ArUtotle (Khetl. 5.) speaks of high birth as consisting. 
In the caae of a nation, or a city, in being iMTtx^*»f ^ ^<X'^*^t — a 
ymage from which it is impossible to draw any inference even as to 

' Aiistotle't o«m opinion. But the popular notion seems to tie distinctly 
CTpffciedLUwugh not without humorous exaggeration, by Plato, Mcnex- 
am, p. sn. Kruse also concludes (L p. 4;^.) that rausanian, though 
be reporta the popular lielief of the Arcadians, that Pelasguk was the first 
man who came into being in Arcadia, himself believed that a different 
net preceded the Pda»gians there. Pausanias however, far from saying 
my thing to warrant this conlecture, observes that Pelasgus could not 
have beoi bom alone, for then he would have had no people to govern, but 
that other men must have been bom together with him, though he may 
have excelled them in the qualities of his body and his mind. The general 
opinion of Pausanias himself on this subject is distinctly intimated, viii. 
SB. 4l, where, having mei.tioned some gigantic bones that had l>een found 
in Syria, and had been declared by the oracle of Claros to belong to 
Oroirtes, an Indian, he adds, * If the sun made the first men, by heating 
the earth, which in ancient times was still full of moisture, what land is 
likely to nave tmnight forth men sooner than that of the Indians, or to 
have produced men of greater size, since even in our day it breeds strange 
and huge beasts?" 

* 9^»0i\n»t. Other explanations have been given of the word (as pre. 
IlcUeuic;. Its true deriyation does not concern us here. 
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Jbave flourished so early as the heginning of the Oh 
piads^ and who* sang of the Arcadian Pelasgus^ 
" the hlack earth sent him forth in the shady mc 
tains^ that the race of mortals might exist." ^ Ac^rc 
to the more commonly received opinion^ the Arj 
Pelasgians were the eldest of the race. ^ But the < 
question among the antiquarians was^ from what ] 
of Greece it had issued : none thought of tracing ii 
any foreign region^ as its earlier home. The presc 
of the Pelasgians in Greece^ is not only the first unqi 
tionahle fact in Greek history^ hut the first of wl 
any tradition has heen preserved. 

This fact however does not merely set hounds 
our inquiries^ heyond which they find no ground 
rest on ; it also warrants a conclusion^ which it is usi 
to hear in mind. It seems reasonable to think that 
Pelasgians would not have been^ as they appeared 
£phorus^ the most ancient people of whose dominioi 
Greece any rumour remained ^^ if they had not h 
really the first that left some permanent traces th^ 
if they were not the original inhabitants of the co 
try^ at least no nation more powerful or more civili 
can easily be imagined to have been there bel 
them ; and if any of the tribes whose names are cou] 
with theirs belonged to a difierent^ and a more and 
race^ it is probable that the obscurity which covers *tl 
is owing to their utter feebleness and insignificai 
On the other hand^ though to the Greeks the hist 
of the Pelasgians began in Greece^ and we are the 
fore unable to pursue it further^ it should be remc 
hered t^iat this is only an accidental termination of 
researches, and that the road does not necessarily e 
where the guide stops. If we believe that the Pe 
gians really existed, we must also believe that t! 
either sprang out of the ground^ or dropped from 
clouds^ or that they migrated into Greece from sc 
part of the earth nearer to that where mankind f 

1 Paus. viii. 1. 4. * Diooys. A. R. L 17. 

3 strabo, viL p. SS7. 
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into bring; Bat thcu^ we hmre the ■ti o n gei t 
gtvoKls for adopting the last of these opinions, we 
be caatioas not to confound it with others which 
4ow from it, nor are necessarily connected with 
iL Keamm and autfaoritj may unite to conrince us^ 
that the Pelasgians were a wandering people^ before 
Aey settled in Greece ; but neither supplies an answer 
to snj of the numberless questions which this fact sag. 
gealn. Yet most of the riews that hare been formed of 
ihem in modem times, appear to have been, at least 
aundj, a£5ected hj a preference given to some sing^ 
coojectaie over a multitude of others equally probable. 
For the sake of gnarding against such prepossessions, it 
ii ufleful to remember the great diversity of ways by 
which sach a country as Greece may have received its 
Int popalatioD ; and that we have no historical eridenee 
t» determine us in favour of one hypothesis, to the ex- 
of the rest : but tliat the variety and ^parent 
of the local traditions reladng to the Pe- 
would incline us to suppose, that they came 
■10 Greece, not from a single side, nor daring a sin^^ 
psiod, nor under the same drcumstancea ; but that 
tribes were gradually comprehended under the 
name, which, though connected together by a 
■■tional affinity, had been previously severed from eadi 
•Cher, and had passed through diffi;rent conditions and 
lanH of fortune. The Greek traditions about their 
■ i gi ati ooa rest on no firmer ground than the opinioa 
dMt they were somewhere or other in a literal sen« 
dvea of the Greek soil : if we reject it, there is no 
Btj to imagine that either their seats in the north, 
fr dioae in the south of Greece, were the more ancient, 
fr that the connection of parent and colony subsisted, 
iannediately or remotely, between their most widriy 
p«ted settlements. 

The greater the extent we assign to the Pela sgi ans, 
the more interesting it is to consider their relation to 
the Greeks. If they once covered the whole, or the 
greater part of Greece^ they must be held to have con- 

X 2 
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■tituted the main bulk of its population^ throughout the 
whole period of its history ; for not only have we no 
record or report of any violent convulsion^ or revolution^ 
by which its ancient inhabitants were wholly or mostly 
exterminated or dislodged^ but we find the contrary ex« 
pressly asserted by the most authentic writers. It 
therefore becomes a very important question, in what 
sense we are to understand the same writers, when they 
speak of the Pelasgians and their language as barbarouty 
that is, not Hellenic. Must we conceive the difference 
implied by this epithet so great, that the Pelasgiani 
may have been no less foreign to the Greeks, and their 
language not more intelligible to them than the Phoe- 
nician or the Etruscan ? ' The most satisfactory answer 
to this question would be afforded by remains of the 
language itself, if any such still existed in sufficient 
amount to determine its character. But unfortunately 
the only specimens that can be brought forward, with- 
out assuming the point in dispute, consist of names of 
persons and places, handed down by tradition, few in 
number, and of an ambiguous aspect. It must be ac- 
knowledged that those which recede farthest from the 
ordinary Greek form are safer tests than those which 
coincide with it ; because in the latter cases there is 
room to suspect that the Pelasgian original may have 
been either translated, or adapted to Greek ears. Strabo 
himself mentions several names of foreign sound, as 
betokening the barbarian origin of the persons who bore 
them. It is remarkable that one of these namea 
is that of the Athenian king Codrus, a supposed de- 
scendant of Nestor. Strabo's authority is decisive aa 
to the fact : but when we reflect how strange most of 
the Saxon names that were current in England before 

1 Kruse (I. p. 396. note 9., and p. 46S. note) appears to conceive that 
the Pelasgian tongue was either the same with the Etruscan, or formed 
one of its elements. At least his argument rests on this suppoaitiim. 
Kreuser (Forfragen veber Uotnfros, \k 83. and foil.) labours to prove the 
identity of the Pvlavgians and the Phoenicians by some new and ingeniotie 
arguments. F. Thiersch (in the Munich Denktchriften. 1813, p. 35. n. 9&) 
brings them out of Asia, to overpower, unite, and civulse the primitiTe 
i nhabitants of Greeee. 
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flie Conquest^ now aound to uv, buw mmnv «rtf entirdf 
flBt of line, it iwiDc JtiMStirduus tv dr««r jtnv itifvr^not 
from aucfa specunens, aud vtiJJ mvnr ik> lu truKt our 
own judgnHsnt as to tU; cbaracrttrr of the frliibj^uui 



Id the days of Hvrodotuc huwerer a language waa 
•till vpoketij «'bich wa» Mievet-i to be tiiat of the au. 
dent Feia«):iaiii>^ and wa^ heard bv HeriKtrjtuv liirnbeJ/y 
ai b« give!' us to utiderviaiid,. at leaKt at tljrce diiferfnt 
pfanes. Twu of tb«Mr l«y ou the iiplltvixiiit : ab to the 
third; iti« a diisputed <jiM?vtion w}ieib<'r it va^ tlie town 
of Corlotia iii Ktruria, or one of w}jjcb riothinp **li»e iit 
knowii^ but vhich lount have been hente'.l hoirte'in-iiere oD 
or Dear a litie coimet^tin); the hearib vi' the 7*hennaic 
and Ttiroua:ai] ^uiiV. and not ^ery far i'rjm the i^tiiIr]u« 
of mount AthuikJ 'i'hU ian2fua;-e Herodotut: deM.*nbc« 
m faarbarouti,. and it i« on thib fact he {.rrriundt litb perie- 
tal coiicluaioD »s to the aiicient f ela^^iari loiijrue. Hut 
be has not entered into any deiaiit that ini^^'ht have 
Krved to aHuertaiu the manner or de^'ree in wtiich it 
dtflered from the i^reek. btill the ez^re^Mvnb iie Ubes 
would iiave appeared to imply that it wab efcKetitiaUj 
foreipi, had lie not spoken <juite at Ktronjfiy iu anotiier 
paBsajse where it is iuipowible to akcribe k birnilar 
■nauinjr to his words. ju enumerating Uie dialects 
that prevailed amoni? the Jotiiaii Greekh, he observes 
that ^ Ionian cities io Lydia agree not at alJ in their 
ton^rue with those of Caria ; and he appiiet Uie very 
■ante tenu to these dialects, whicli >ie had before used 
in apeakio]? of the remains of the Felas^ian lan^iiajze. 
This paiwa^ aflbrds a measure by whiu-h we may es- 
tiBivte tiie force of the word barbarian in the former. 
Nothing more can be safely inffrred from it^ than tliat 
the Felaaiciati laitjniajse which Herodotus heard ou the 
fielieapontj and elsewhere, sounded to liim a stranjge 
jariemt ; as did the dialect of Kplieeus to a Miiesian, and 
m the Bulo^ese does to a Fioreutiue, This fact leaves 

- Nie(fUiir*» (niituiNi Ml tliift •uis«ct » uiAj wntrvvtfUid bf MmiUvr, 
hifiMacr, I. |i V7. 

% 3 
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its real nature and relation to the Greek quite uncer-^ 
tain ; and we are the less justified in building on it^ a0 
the history of these Pelasgian settlements is extremely 
obscure, and the traditions which Herodotus reports on 
that subject have by no means equal weight with states 
ments made from his personal observation. 

Thus it seems we cannot appeal to the language 
itself, nor to any direct testimony concerning it^ fot 
evidence of its character ; and if we have any means of 
forming an opinion on it, it must be by examining the 
historical connection in wliich the Pelasgians stood with 
the Greeks, and by inquiring into the conclusions that 
may be drawn from it with regard to their national 
affinity. We find that, though in early times Thes- 
saly, and the north of Greece in general, was the scene 
of frequent migrations and revolutions, so that its an- 
cient inhabitants may here and there have been com- 
pletely displaced by new tribes, Attica appears never 
to have undergone such a change ; and Peloponnesus 
lost no considerable part of its original population till 
long after the whole had become Hellenic. We shall 
shortly have occasion to consider the nature of thiff 
transformation. All we are now concerned to observe 
is, that it was apparently accomplished without any 
violent struggle ; and that in Arcadia, which is uni- 
formly represented as a Pelasgian land, and was even 
regarded by many of the ancients as the hive whence 
the Pelasgian people issued, it 'seems to have been al- 
most spontaneous. No event, of which any tradition 
has been preserved, marks the epoch at which the 
Arcadians ceased to be Pelasgians, and became Greeks. 
This makes it difficult to believe that the Pelasgian lan- 
guage can have been entirely lost : and it is equally im- 
probable, if it still survives in the Greek, that it can 
have differed from the pure Hellenic, like the Etruscan 
or Phoenician, or as the Celtic from the Teutonic, and 
yet have been so intimately blended with it, that na 
traces of the two incongruous elements should be per- 
ceptible. The force of this argument is not weakened^ 
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even if the extent of the Pelasgian population be re* 
dnoed within the narrowest limits that have ever been 
aaigned to it^ unless it he imagined that they were not 
only a peculiar tribe^ but that they were further re. 
moved from the Greek character than others which 
are coupled vnth them as barbarous. The slighter we 
conceive to have been the original distinctions that se- 
parated all these tribes from one another^ and from the 
Greeks^ the more simply and easily may the propa- 
gation of the Greek language be explained. 

We find this result confirmed^ if we extend our view 
beyond Greece^ and pursue the traces of the Pelasgians' 
in their western seats. These we have not yet noticed^ 
because our object has been^ not to make a complete 
survey of the Pelasgians^ but to inquire into their con- 
nection with the Greeks. For this purpose it will not 
be necessary to take any side in the controversy raised 
among the ancients^ and revived by modern writers^ 
about the origin of the Italian Pelasgians. It may be 
treated as ah indifferent question^ whether they crossed 
over from the opposite side of the Adriatic in two great 
colonies — one issuing from Thessaly^ the other from 
Arcadia — or were a native race in the same sense as 
those of Greece. We may however observe^ that 
though the accounts of the two migrations appear to 
rest rather on the current opinion as to the principal 
seats of the Greek Pelasgians^ than on genuine his- 
torical tradition^ there is no reason to doubt that the 
south of Italy received at least a part of its Pelas^ 
gian population from Epirus, as the occurrence of 
the same local names in the two countries naturally 
suggests.^ But whatever uncertainty may hang over 
this subject^ it does not affect the main pointy the ex- 
istence of a people in Italy^ who were either called 
Pelasgians^ or were known as such by their national 
features^ of language^ manners^ or religion^ and were 

> Chaonet, Pandotia, Acheron, Dodoaa; to which may perhaps be 
added the Elymians, and Drys (see Raoul Rochette, Colonies 6recques»- 
L pi 829.), and the Seels. See an essay of Niebuhr translated in the 
gliiloU^liral MuieuiD, Na L 

M 4t 
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very widely diffused over the peninsula. That they 
were confined to the northern part^ or to Etruria^ is an 
opinion depending on a conjecture supported by no 
authority : that Arcadia was originally peopled by two 
entirely different races^ the one Pelasgian^ the other 
allied to the Greeks^ and that the latter sent out colo- 
nies to the south of Italy^ while the former remained at 
home^ until the last remnant that preserved the national 
name and character migrated along with the lonians 
into Asia. These Arcadian colonies are indeed extremely 
doubtful^ and were very probably fictions invented after 
the list of the Lycaonids had taken in (Enotrus and 
PeucetiuSj the mythical fathers of the (Enotrian and 
Peucetian tribes. But the Pelasgian origin of these 
tribes was then^ according to the author of that list^ a 
notorious fact^ which he meant to express by the pedi- 
gree ; and it is confirmed by a casual mention of Pelas- 
gians as standing in the same servile relation to the 
Italian Greeks^ to which Greek settlers very commonly 
reduced the old inhabitants of a conquered country.^ 
If this is the right point of view, it would be capricious 
to doubt, that the portion, or element, — for it includes 
both substance and form, — which the Latin language has 
in common with the Greek, was immediately derived 
from the Pelasgians. It will then follow that their 
language was at least the basis of the Greek itself, and 
that it may be far more correctly considered either as a 
dialect, or an early stage of it, than as totally foreign 
to it. This general result seems to be well established ; 
but all attempts to define more exactly the relation be- 
tween the two languages, and to describe their charac- 
teristic marks, can only rest on analogies arbitrarily 
chosen and applied. We must be content with know- 
ing, both as to the language and the race, that no notion 
of them, which either confounds, or rigidly separates 
them, will bear the test of historical criticism. 

1 Steph. Bys. X7«r. He says that the Italian Greeks treated the Pelaa. 
gians as the Lacedaemonians did their Helots, the Argives their Gym- 
nesians, the Stcyonians their Corynephorl, the Cretans their Mnoitss. Ste 
Niebuhr, L p. SSL 
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If the Atiatie Pelasgians are spoken of as if they 
were known by no other name, those of Italy, on the 
other hand, seem to have borne it only as a common 
one^ which was perhaps introduced by the Greeks, 
and wss probably little or never heard among the seve- 
ral tribes. At least here, as in Greece, each was dis« 
tinguished by its own. The Pelasgians of Etruria 
were called Tyrsenians, those of the south (Enotrians, 
Chaones^ Siculians, and otherwise, according to their 
wider or narrower circles. If the name was ever a 
proper one, it would seem to have belonged originally 
to one of the eastern branches of the nation, and to 
have spread westward no further than the shores of the 
Adriatic. 

The obscurity which renders it difficult to ascertain 
even the general relation of the Pelasgians to the Greeks, 
slso obstructs our inquiries, when we endeavour to de- 
termine the degree of civilisation they had attained be- 
fine they became a Hellenic people, and the steps by 
which ihey rose to it. In this respect, as in others, 
^y present two aspects, which it is not easy to 
leooncile, and neither of which can be shown to be ah- 
Hdutely false. Some accounts represent their original 
condition as no better than that of mere savages, 
strangers even to the simplest arts of life, and to the 
first necessaries of civilised society : others imply that, 
in the very earliest period of their settlement in Greece, 
they bad already reached a much higher stage of hu- 
manity. In the history of their progress too there is 
sn important variation : for, according to one view, it 
was gradual and spontaneous ; according to another, it 
wss the effect of foreign influence. Finally, opinions 
have diverged no less widely on the rank to which, 
through either of these means, they rose, independently 
of the Greeks, as a civilised people. When we consult 
the testimonies of the ancient authors on these subjects, 
we are perplexed by the difficulty of distinguishing be. 
tween genuine tradition and the artificial results of 
philosophical or historical speculation. So it is with 
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the legends of Arcadia and Attica^ two regions to which^ 
as the reputed seats of a Pelasgian population^ which 
was never exterminated^ we should be inclined to look 
for the purest traditional evidence. In Arcadia^ king 
Pelasgus, the earth's first-born^ teaches his people to 
build rude huts^ and to clothe themselves with skins, 
such as were worn in some parts of Greece down to the 
latest times ; and to substitute the fruit of the oak^ which 
was long the characteristic food of the country, for the 
leaves^ and wild herbs, on which they had before sub« 
sisted. His son Lycaon founds the first city^ Lycosura i 
and it is not before the reign of Areas, the fourth from 
Pelasgus, who gave his name to the country, that the 
Arcadians learnt the use of bread, and began to ex« 
change their boar-skins for woollen garments.^ It can 
hardly be believed that this picture is any thing more 
than a sketch, traced by the understanding, and filled 
up by the imagination, of the order in which useful 
discoveries and inventions may be supposed to have 
succeeded each other in a primitive community. But 
if it were possible to treat it as containing any touch of 
historical truth, it would still be doubtful, whether the 
Pelasgians ought to be (regarded as giving or receiving 
the benefits of civilised life ; and we should be as little 
justified in inferring that they themselves emerged 
from a savage state, as in drawing the like conclusion 
from the Italian legend, which relates that Italus in^ 
troduced husbandry among his subjects, the (Enotrians.^ 
So too when the Pelasgians of Attica are described aft 
originally plunged in the grossest barbarism, there is 
strong reason to suspect that it. has only been attributed 
to them for the sake of heightening the contrast between 
them and the foreign settlers, who in the same accounts 
are said to have reclaimed them.^ 

Other traditions, not so liable to distrust, concur in 
assigning tillage and useful arts to the Pelasgians^ as 
their proper and original pursuits* We are told that 

1 Pau8. viii. 4. 1. iv. 11. S. » Aristot PoL viL 9. 

? Eudocia, under the article Cecrcpt» 
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tfley loved to tettle on the rich soil of alluTial plains r 
henee the name and the legend of Piasus, who reigned 
o?er the Pelasgians in the valley of the Hermus^ and 
grew wanton from the exuherant increase of the land.^ 
80, in Thessaly^ the waters have no sooner been dis- 
charged by the earthquake which rent Ossa and Olym- 
pus asunder^ than Pelasgus hastens to take possession 
of the newly discovered territory^ and the happy event 
is celebrated in a yearly festival with loaded boards.^ 
The powers that preside over husbandry, and protect 
the fruits of the earthy and the growth of the flocks and 
herdsj appear to have been the eldest Pelasgian deities. 
It is therefore not an improbable conjecture, that the 
g^uine and most ancient form of the national name 
was expressive of this character.^ And perhaps this 
might explain how, having been at first confined to 
lome fortunate and industrious tribes, which cultivated 
the most fruitful tracts, it came to be widely diffused, 
iHthout superseding those which prevailed elsewhere. 
But, as has been already observed, there is no necessity 
for supposing that all the Pelasgian tribes stood in this 
respect on the same level, and were equally favoured by 
nature and fortune. If some were attracted by the 
fertility of the broad plains, others might be tempted 
by the security of the mountain valleys, and thus 
Arcadia may have been peopled as early as Argos by 
the same race. And yet, unless the Arcadian settlers 
found their new seats prepared for their reception, the 
forests already cleared, the swamps drained, and those 
peat works accomplished, which were ascribed to the 
power of Hercules, or Poseidon, and without which 
nany tracts could never have been habitable, they must 
luve been long engaged in a struggle with nature, which 
irould detain them in a condition very inferior to that 
if their Argive brethren. The legends of the two 

1 flcrabo, xHi. 621. « Athen. xiv. p. 689. The Peloria. 

' ThXMfyi (from mfyt and )riX«), inhabitant! or cultivators of the plain; 
iueller (Orchom. p. 125. n. 6.) connects this with the name Peloriat th« 
test of the settlers. Yet the analogy of mwikH, ravitxiXH, &c. seems 
infiivourable tp this etymology. 
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countries appear to indicate that such was the case, tt 
would be an equally narrow view of the Pelasgians, to 
conceive that they were solely addicted to agricultural 
pursuits. Even if it were not highly probable^ that a 
part of the nation crossed the sea to reach the shores of 
Greece, and thus brought with them the rudiments of 
the arts connected with navigation, it would be incredi- 
ble that the tribes seated on the coast should not soon 
have acquired them. Accordingly the islands of the 
iEgean are peopled by Pelasgians^ the piracies of the 
Leleges precede the rise of the first maritime powei 
among the Greeks^ and the Tyrsenian Pelasgians arc 
found infesting the seas after the fall of Troy. 

To know that a nation which has any fair claim to 
affinity with the Greeks was not, at any period to which 
probable tradition goes back^ a horde of helpless savages, 
is in itself not unimportant. The same evidence whid 
disposes us to believe that the Pelasgians spoke a lan- 
guage nearly akin to the Hellenic, must render us will- 
ing to admit that, before they came into contact witt 
any foreign people in Greece, they may have tilled th< 
ground, planted the vine, launched their boats on th( 
sea, dwelt together in walled towns, and honoured th( 
gods^ as authors of their blessings, with festive ritei 
and sacred songs. And it is satisfactory to find tha 
all this, if not clearly ascertained, is at least consisten 
with the general tenor of ancient tradition. But evei 
this is far from giving us a notion of the precise poin 
of civilisation to which the Pelasgians had advanced 
before the Greeks overtook and outstripped them, and stil 
less does it disclose any peculiar features in their na. 
tional character. Fully to discuss the former of thesi 
subjects, it would be necessary to enter into a very wid 
and arduous field of inquiry^ and to examine the pre. 
tensions set up on behalf of the Pelasgians to the art o 
writings to religious mysteries, and to a theologica 
literature. But as this would lead us away from ou 
main object, it will be better to reserve these question 
till we are called upon to notice them so far as the; 
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bear on the progress of sodety among the Greeks. For 
die present we shall only touch on one subject, which 
affinrds us surer ground for observstion, and perhaps the 
best measure for judging of the condition and character 
of the Pelasgians. The most ancient architectural 
monuments in Europe, which may perhaps outlast all 
that have been reared in later ages, clearly appear to 
have been works of their hands. The huge structures, 
lemains of which are visible in many parts of Greece^ 
in Epirus, Italy, and the western coast of Asia Minor^ 
and which are commonly described by the epithet 
Cyclopean, because, according to the Greek legend, the 
Cyclopes built the walls of Tiryns and Mycens, might 
more properly be called Pelasgian from their real 
authors. The legendary Cyclopes indeed are said to 
have been brought over from Lycia by Proetus, king 
of Argos, the founder of Tiryns. But this tradition^ 
whatever may have been its foundation, is certainly not 
a sufficient clue for tracing the style, as well as the 
name^ to Argolis, nor a safe ground for ascribing its 
origin to a different race from the Pelasgians. The 
epithet most probably expresses nothing more than the 
wonder excited by these gigantic works in the Greeks 
of a more refined age. It suggests however the point 
of view from which they may reflect some light on the 
people to which they belong. The earliest of them are 
so rude that they seem at first sight to indicate nothing 
more than a capacity confined to undertakings which 
demanded much toil and little skill, and a state of 
society settled enough to encourage such exertions. In 
this respect it matters little whether they were pro- 
ductions of free labour, or tasks imposed by a foreign 
master. The gradual progress that may be traced, 
through a series of easy transitions, from these shapeless 
nasaes to regular and well-contrived buildings, seems to 
ihow^ that in those of the rudest workmanship, the sense 
of symmetry, the most distinguishing feature in the 
Greek character, was only suppressed in the struggle of 
tn untaught people with tlie difiiculties that beset the 
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infancy of art. The interval between the style, if ii 
may be so called, of the most unsightly Cyclopian wall^ 
and that of edifices like the treasury or tomb of Atreus^ 
is perhaps not so wide as that which separates works 
of the latter class from what may be conceived to have 
been the simplest form of the Doric temple; though 
they were much further removed from that stage, in 
which necessity is still the parent of invention, utility 
jts only guide, beauty its unsought, and seemingly acci. 
4ental, result. 
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CHAP. III. 

< 
rOSJBftUK SKTTLIfiB« IK GREECE. 

t ooropftratlTely Ute period, — tluit which folkmed 
rife of a biKtorlcal litersture among th« Greeki^'^we 

« belkf generally prevalent, both in the people 
among tlie learned, that in agea of rery remote 
quity, before the name and dominion of the Pelaa- 
M had given way to that of the Hellenic race, 
igners had been led by various cauiet from diatant 
a to the shores of Greece, and there had planted 
Dies, founded dynasties, built cities, and introduced 
ul arts and social institutions, before unknown to 
ruder natives. The same belief has been almoft 
'ersaUy adopted by the learned of modem times, 
y of whom, regarding the general fact as sufficiently 
Pushed, have busied themselves in discovering fresh 
M> of such migrations, or in investigating the eflecta 
Luced by tliern on the moral and intellectual charac* 
the religious or political condition, of the Greekf. 
iiquired no little boldness to venture even to throw 
a doubt as to tlie truth of an opinion sanctioned by 
1 high autliority, and by the prescription of iueh 
ag and undisputed possession of the public mind ; 
jjerhaps it might never have been questioned, if the 
rences drawn from it had not provoked a Jealoua 
liry into the grounds on which it rests. Wlien 
ever this spirit was once awakened, it was perceived 

the current stories of these ancient settlement! 
i-ded great room for reasonable distrust, not merely 
iie marvellous features they exhibit, but in the 

more suspicious fact, that with the lapse of time 
r number iseems to increase, and their details to be 
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more accurately known^ and that the further we go bade 
the less we hear of them, till, on consulting the Homeric 
poems, we lose all traces of their existence. We can 
here neither affect to disregard the controversies that 
are still agitated on this subject, and repeat the comnum 
traditions without warning the reader of their question- 
able character, nor can we discuss the arguments of 
either side. But as it seems possible, and even necessary^ 
to take a middle course between the old and the new 
opinions, it will be proper to explain why we cannot 
embrace either with an unqualified assent. 

A slight inspection of the Greek stories about the 
foreign settlers seems sufficient to show, that neither the 
authority on which they rest, nor their internal evidence^ 
is such as to satisfy a cautious inquirer. We must here 
briefly notice their leading features. The principal 
colonies brought to Greece from the East are said to 
have been planted in Argolis, on the opposite side of 
the Saronic gulf, and in Boeotia. The Pelasgians ^exe 
still masters of the plain of Argos, when Danaus, 
driven out of Egypt by domestic feuds, landed on the 
coast, was raised to the throne by the consent of the 
natives, and founded a town, afterwards the citadel of 
Argos, and known by the Pelasgian name Larissa. He 
is said to have given his name to the warlike Danai^ 
once so celebrated, that Homer uses this as a general 
appellation for the Greeks, when that of Hellenes was 
still confined to a narrow range. The later Argives 
showed his tomb in their market-place, and many other 
monuments of his presence. The popular belief is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Herodotus, who mentions 
the migration of Danaus without any distrust^ and even 
learnt in Egypt the name of the city from which he 
came : and the historian*s evidence appears to be backed 
by an independent tradition, which he found existing 
at Rhodes, that Danaus had landed there on his passage^ 
and founded a temple of Minerva at Lindus, to which^ 
in the sixth century b. c, Amasis king of Egypt sent 
offerings in honour of its Egyptian origin. This is the 
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waked abitnet of the tradition ; and when lo related^ 
tti i p ptt i of al] ita peculiar circumttancea, it may seem 
perfectly crediUe, as well as amply attested. On the 
Mher hand, the popular lef^end exhibits other features, 
apparently ori^pnal, and not to be separated from its 
Ribstance^ which are utterly incredible, and can scarcely 
be explained without transporting^ the whole narrative 
oat of the sphere of history into that of religious fable. 
AH authors agree that Danaus fled to Crreece, accom. 
pftnied by a numerous family of daughters (fifty is the 
received poetical number), to escape from the persecu- 
tion of their suitors, the sons of his brother ^gyptus. 
This is an essential part of the story, which cannot be 
severed from the rest without the most arbitrary vio. 
knee. The lianaids, according to Herodotus, founded 
the temple at Lindus, and instructed the Pelasgian 
women at Argos in the mystic rites of l>emeter. To 
them too was ascribed the discovery of the springs, or 
the wells, which relievefl the natural aridity of a part 
of the Argive soil. Before Hcroilotus, iEschylus had 
exhibieed on the Attic stage the tragical fate of the sons 
of iKgyptus, who hail pur^uefl the fugitives to Greece, 
ami, after forcing them to the altar, were slain by their 
hands. A local legend relaterl that Lerna, the lake or 
awamp near Argos, had been the scene of the murder, 
and that the heails of the suitors were there burierl^ 
while their bodies were deposited in a separate monu- 
ment.' f>ne of the main streams of Lerna derived ita 
neme from Amymon^*, one of the sisters, to whom Nep- 
fme, softened by her beauty, had revealed the springs 
which had before disappeared at his bidding. This 
ntimate connection between the popular legend and the 
pccalsar character of the Argive soil, which exhibited 
« fliriking contrast between the upper part of the plain 
the low grounds of Lerna, must be allowed to give 
eolUmr to the conjecture of the bolder critics, who 
befarve the whole story of Danaus to have been of purely 
Argive origin, and to have sprung up out of these local 

> ApoHod. iL 1. S. IL PaiuaniM (iL U. SL; iaTOta the ttcrf. 
TOL. I. P 
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accidents^ though all attempts hitherto made to explain 
its minuter features seem to have failed. The Argive 
colonies in the east of Asia Minor might he conceived 
to have contributed something toward the form which 
it finally assumed even before Egypt was thrown open 
to the Greeks. But the historian cannot decide between 
these contending views^ and must resign himself to the 
uncertainty of the fact^ unless it can be maintained by 
some stronger evidence^ or more satisfactorily explained. 
If we could consent to swell the list of the foreign 
settlers with the conjectures of modern critics^ we 
should not consider the arrival of Danaus as an 
insulated fact. We might have spoken of Inachus, 
who is called the first king of Argos^ and is said to 
have given his name to its principal river : hence^ in 
the mythical genealogies^ he is described as a son of 
Oceanus^ the common parent of all rivers. Yet on this 
ground it has sometimes been supposed that he too 
came to Greece across the sea. We as little venture to 
rely on such inferences, as to construe the fabled wan« 
derings of lo, the daughter of Inachus, into a proof 
that^ even before the time of Danaus^ intercourse sub- 
sisted between Greece and Egypt. If, however, we 
turn northward of the Isthmus, we find another Egyp. 
tian prince at Megara, where, according to the tradi- 
tion which Pausanias heard there, Lelex, having 
crossed over from Egypt, founded the dynasty which 
succeeded that of Car, the son of Phoroheus, and gave 
his name to the Leleges. But this solitary and ill- 
attested legend, which was manifestly occasioned by 
the ancient rivalry of the Carian and Lelegian races, 
cannot serve to prove the Egyptian origin of the latter 
people, which seems not to have been suspected by any 
other ancient authors* In Attica we meet with reports 
of more than one Egyptian colony. The first, led by 
Cecrops, is said to have found Attica without a king, 
desolated by the deluge which befel it, a century before, 
in the reign of Ogyges. If we may believe some 
writers of the latest period of Greek literature, Cecrops 
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to dbr kmdf nd 4a dw Cceropita 
fawnftiil « ainr cacf , wltidb he calM Ai1m«m, after 
ifair jpudr&HHi AdbiMie, whma, with dM Rmimii*, »« nune 
MMwrraL. T« fcom » M«Tifa*ii tbe rotnuiiMtiMii imc only 
0i ik mtrm niit^im, of fwcre mmI hannkji* rite*, kMtt «nr«n 
g^ fiut fee *iM(s«M of «iril MNtitfy, di« incucotion of 
flMmi«air ; wibuMtitr It n&ajr bit ncmm^Aj inftmd, ifciat 
t^ «t«»flm: fiatkv«» UjuntttA Utnn him *£i tl^i« ivtn nwc»- 

MwuMr mb wimh iliu Mory kuM burm rtp«3U4d in 
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^ dittaw efc* lomwiitT of AubmsA for tkinr tsKmnnrauui, 
4kMi<i «mrit tikit dfAtnuit rrcm of a wriurr «> criwlttioaii 
jHkA MExemMoI a* DiMfiorv*,^ Not cr^muAt vich C««r)ro|Mi, 
Airf fWKtitSiiivl to k»f« M«t out Kr«ieiitk>«A vicfa z 
jigy^iy 4if com for liM! ntii«f of tiiMfjf Aieiit kittumwen, 
ipfa» iK«r«fii(4 iu« nmori&nnMMr vidb liie crovn ; iMr fa 
ffsam «M0p{Aftsl biA vorfe of hmtuttUxT^tat, bj ifjtswiit,% 
dht ffWiftifirwf 4^ Eunui* oo ffc* EbfjdiA of cto«t wrbiitli 
W fwi «cM«afteil tft l^pt io boooor of Uvk. A ti-ird 
JEiirf]|eidMi witmj wa* ttid to kji«r« burm M lo Atcict bf 
f^amnfr «alf ont gttVKfsttxoa befSowe tbe Trojan war. 
'f)Ke j »; j e MnK »ti of tbe E^rfffCianif «cm to baT« fciwn as 
«Mfe a» tfwiir a«i«rtio&« wr^re boiiL Tb* i*atft abmnl 
mm flfai* «rbt<eiii dMj iUtn^td frmn die f>ri«»tal cbarKwr 
^ Att feiuaslwit fioKitf«al insticmiooa of Attica. But 
«MMr itMRT idMsiact ttutrfe* of fS^ptiao ori^ vouitfl be 
awMwrf 10 cMtnterrail the tade ifiwauft of tbe f mitk a«- 
Jhf ww whtftuu^ hz^t Ut/m ex^noMoA lo btr YtnA tnffifiOKA 
im dbe swlgjioes. N'or ia tbeir Mieoce to be ex&lai^MH bf 
A» «M«tf of tbe Atbeniaca, wbo v«re Mixmvmnkti in- 
ftefi M connder thaamtiftz m cbildren ^f tbe Atiic 
wtnf not on tbat aeeonnt lelKetaat lo 
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that their land had been early visited by iUustrioas 
strangers. We purposely abstain from insisting on the 
result of mythological inquiries^ which tend to show 
that both Cecrops and Erechtheus are fictitious per. 
sonages^ and that they belong entirely to a homesprung 
Attic fable. Such attacks would be wasted on tales 
which scarcely present the semblance of a historical 
foundation.^ 

The opinion of a foreign settlement in Boeotia is 
undoubtedly supported by much better authority. That 
Cadmus led a Phoenician colony into the heart of the 
country, and founded a town called Cadmea, which 
afterwards became the citadel of Thebes, was a tradition 
which had certainly been current in Boeotia long before 
the time of Herodotus, who not only confirms it by the 
weight of his own judgment — which is not here biassed, 
as in the case of Danaus, by the Egyptian priesthood — 
but also by some collateral evidence. He had ascer- 
tained, that one of the most celebrated Athenian families 
traced its origin to the companions of Cadmus : that 
another division of them had been left behind in the 
isle of Thera ; and that his kinsman Thasus had given 

^ It may however be proper to remind the reader, that the question as 
to an Egyptian colony in Attica does not depend upon the opinion which 
may be formed on the existence or the origin of Cecrops. Whatever mav 
be thought on that point, arguments such as those which are urged with 
great abihty by F. Thiersch, in his Epochen der bildenden Kujut, p. S6L f., 
.from the Attic reliKion and art, particularly (torn the names, omces, and 
mutual relations of Athene (Neitna), Hephaestus (Phthath), and their son 
Apollo (Cicero Nat De. iii. 22.), and fVom the Egyptian physiognomy of 
Athene on the ancient Attic coins — such arguments will still be equally 
entitled to attention.— On the other hand, it is difficult to acquit the in. 
genious and eloquent author of a too willing credulity, when he attempts 
to trace th^ expedition of Cecrops, or of the colonists whom he repreoents, 
over the sea to Thrace, and thence to the southern extremity of Greece ; 
and, for this puri)Ose, not only accepts such an authoritv as Isidore (Or. xv. 
1.) to prove that Cecrops built the city of Rhodes (which has been com- 
monly l>eiieved, on the authority of Diodorus, to have been first founded, 
OL xciii. 1.), but even condescends to rake up out of Meursius {De Eegg. 
Ath. i. 7.) the testimony of an Albert abbot of Stade, who, it seems. Has 
recorded in his Chronicle that Cecrops built the temple at Delphi, and 
founded Lacedaemon. His two other citations (from Stephanus and Strabo) 
are certainly not so ludicrously weak, but they prove nothing. That there 
should have been a district in Thrace called Cecropis, as is asserted by 
Stephanus (KixfM'/*^ may be believed, and accounted for from the wide* 
spread power of Athens, without going back to the time of Cecrops ; and 
Strabo's remark (ix. p. 4o7.), that Cecrops ruled over Boeotia, was a natural 
inference from the probably well founded tradition, that it once contained 
two towns, named £leusis and Athens. 
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Ins name to the isUod^ where the Phoenicuiiis opened 
die gold mines which were still worked in the days of 
tlie historian. These may indeed, so far as Cadmus 
is eonoemed, be considered as mere ramifications of the 
Theban legend, not more conclusive than the tradition 
duu followers of Cadmus settled in Euboea. But they at 
least prove that Phoenicians had very early gained a foot- 
ing on the islands and shores of Greece. Thebes boasted 
of having received the precious gift of letters from her 
Phoenician colonists ; and Herodotus adopts this opinion 
afier a diligent inquiry, which ought not to be^wholly 
disregarded, because he was deceived by some monu- 
ments which were either forged or misinterpreted. The 
Oriental derivation of the name of Cadmus is indeed 
as uncertain as the original import of that of Phoenix, 
which Hellanicus gives to his father, but which was 
used by the Greeks as one of the proper names of their 
native heroes. Thebes likewise showed what were 
thoti^t to be the traces of Phoenician worship ^ ; and 
tlie story of the sphinx, whatever may have been its 
arigin, may seem to point, if not to Phoenicia, at least 
toward the East. On the other hand, modem writers 
find, in the legends of Cadmus and bis consort Har- 
monia, in their connection with Samothrace, and with the 
mysterious Cabiri, decisive marks of a Pelasgian origin ; 
lABLst upon the inland position of Thebes as inconsistent 
with the ordinary chancter of a Phoenician settlement ; 
and consider the epithet of the Tyrian Cadmus as a 
chronological error, which betrays the late rise of the 
story, the authors of which substituted Tyre for the 
elder Sidon. As if to increase our perplexity, an inge- 
nious attempt has been made to prove that the Cad- 
means were a Cretan colony. '^^ 

There is still another celebrated name which we must 

> Cadaauf was said to have dedicated a statue of Athene at Thebes, with 
tfhe title of Ooga; on which Pausanias [ix. 12. 2.) obsenres, that this naaie, 
wkicb » Fhcrniciaa {compue Stepb. hjt. Orumm and Xmk', oontradicts 
dw cptokw of those who hold Cadmus to hare been, not a Fbcniictan, but 

s^Sddker, Uther eine Kreti$eke CoUmie in Tkebem. 
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add to this list^ before we proceed to consider the snb. 
jeet in a different point of view. According to a tradi. 
tion which appears to be sanctioned by the authority of 
Thucydides^ Pelops passed over from Asia to Greeoe 
with treasures which^ in a poor country, afforded him 
the means of founding a new dynasty. His descendants 
sat for three generations on the throne of Argos : their 
power was generally acknowledged throughout Greece ; 
and in the historian's opinion^ united the Grecian states 
in the expedition against Troy. The renown of their 
ancestor was transmitted to posterity by the name of the 
southern peninsula, called after him Peloponnesus, or 
the isle of Pelops. The regbn of Ada, from which 
Pelops came, is not* uniformly described, any more than 
the motives of his migration. Most authors, however^ 
fix his native seat in the Lydian town of Sipyhis, 
where his father Tantalus was fabled to have reigned 
in more than mortal prosperity, till he abused the 
favour of the gods, and provoked them to destroy him. 
The poetical legends varied as to the marvellous causes 
through which the abode of Pelops was transfeiTod from 
Sipylus to Pisa, where he won the daughter and the 
crown of the bloodthirsty tyrant (Enomaus, as the 
prize of his victory in the chariot-race. The authors 
who, like Thucydides, saw nothing in the story but a 
political transaction, related that Pelops had been driven 
from his native land by an invasion of Ilus, king of 
Troy ^ ; and hence it has very naturally been inferred 
that, in leading the Greeks against Troy, Agamemnon 
was merely avenging the wrongs of his ancestor. ^ On 
the other hand, it has been observed, that, far from 
giving any countenance . to this hypothesis. Homer, 
though he records the genealogy by which the sceptre 
of Pelops was transmitted to Agamemnon, no where 
alludes to the Asiatic origin of the house. As little 
does he seem to have heard of the adventures of the 
Lydian stranger at Pisa. The zeal with which the 
Eleans maintained this part of the story, manifestly 

1 Paus. U.38. & s By Knue, Hellas, L p.48SL 
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with a yiew to exalt the antiquity and the lustre of the 
Olympic games^ over which they presided^ raises a 
natural suspicion^ that the hero's connection with the 
EasI may have been a fiction, occasioned by a like in- 
terest, and propagated by like arts. This distrust is 
CQBfirmed by the religious form which the legend was 
finally made to assume, when it was combined with an 
Asiatic superstition^ which found its way into Greece 
after the time of Homer. The seeming sanction of 
Thucydides loses almost all its weight, when we ob- 
senre that he does not deliver his own judgment on the 
question, but merely adopts the opinion of the Pelopon- * 
nesian antiquariaiis, which he found best adapted to his 
purpose of illustrating the progress of society in Greece. 
There can scarcely be a more irksome or unprofitable 
IthooT, than that of balancing arguments of this nature, 
and watching the fluctuation of the scales, as a new 
conjecture is thrown in on either side. We turn with 
impatience ft^m this ungrateful task, to make a few 
general remarks, which may perhaps assist the reader 
in appreciating the comparative value of these tradi- 
tions. We must repeat, that none of these stories, con. 
aidered by themselves, have any marks of truth sufficient 
to deeide the conviction of a scrupulous inquirer ; nor 
can their number be safely held to make up for their 
IndiTidual deficiency in weight. Yet there are other 
grounds which seem to justify the belief, that at least 
they cannot have been wholly destitute of historical 
foundation. Even if we had no such distinct accounts 
of particular persons and events, it would be scarcely 
possible to doubt that, at a period long prior to that 
represented by the Homeric poems, migrations must 
hare taken place from various parts of the East to the 
shores of Greece. We have sufficient evidence, that in 
the earliest times Greece was agitated by frequent 
irruptions and revolutions, arising out of the flux and 
reflux of the nations which fought and wandered in 
the countries adjacent to its north-eastern borders. We 
have am{de reason to believe, that during the same 

F 4 
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period the western regions of Asia were not in a meve 
settled state. Such movements appear to be indicated 
by the history of the Phrygians^ who are said to have 
passed out of Europe into Asia Minor, which ncTcr. 
theless was most probably their earlier seat; by the 
expedition o£ the Amazons, which left such deep traces 
in the legends of Attica, and the neighbouring countries ; 
perhaps by that of the fabulous Memnon^ which the 
Greek poets connected with the siege of Troy.^ It 
cannot surprise us^ that, while Macedonia and Thrace 
were a highway, or a theatre of war, for flying or con- 
quering tribes, other wanderers should have bent their 
course to Greece across the ^gean. Its islands appear 
from time immemorial to have been the steps by which 
Asia and Europe exchanged a part of their unsettled 
population. Thus, in the remotest antiquity, we find 
Carians occupying both sides of the Saronic gulf; and 
Sicyon derived one of its most ancient names from a 
people, who are described as among the earliest inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete. '^ 

^Vhen, thus prepared to contemplate Greece as a 
land, not secluded from the rest of the world, but 
peculiarly open and inviting to foreign settlers, we 
again copsider the stories of the various colonies said to 
have been planted there by strangers from the East, we 
are struck by some coincidences which cannot have been 
the result of design, and which therefore bespeak a 
favourable hearing. It is on the eastern side of Greece 
that, with the solitary and doubtful exception of Pelops, 
we find these colonies planted, — a restriction which the 
nature of the case indeed required, but which would 
not have been observed by religious fraud or patriotic 
vanity. While this appears an argument of some 
moment, when the question is viewed from the side of 
the West, it is met by another stronger and alike inde- 
pendent on the side of the East. The history of the 
countries from which these colonies or adventurers are 

2 See Ml enay on this lubject in the Philological Muaeum, Na IV. 
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said to have issued^ tells of domestic revolutions^ gene- 
rally coinciding with the date of the supposed settle- 
meets in Greece, by which a portion of their inhabitants 
was driven into foreign lands. Egypt, after having 
been long oppressed by a hostile race, which founded 
a series of dynasties in a part at least of her territory^ 
is said to have finally rid herself, by a convulsive effort, 
of these barbarous strangers, who were dispersed over 
the adjacent regions of Asia and Africa. If we admit 
the truth of these traditions, which appear to rest on 
good grounds, it seems scarcely possible to floubt that 
the movement occasioned by tliis shock was propagated 
to Greece ; and it seems highly probable that some of 
these outcasts, separating themselves from their brethren, 
found means of embarking on the coasts of Egypt or 
Palestine, and wanderefl over the iEgean until they 
reached the opposite shore, while others may have been 
led to the same quarter by a more circuitous road. 
Hence we are inclined not altogether to reject the 
testimony, or rather the opinion, of an author, who, 
though undoubtedly much later than Hecatsus, the 
predecessor of Herodotus, whose name he bears, may 
have been delivering more than a mere conjecture of 
his own, when he relates that the migrations of Danaus 
and Cadmus were occasioned by this Egyptian revo- 
lution.i If^ indeed, any weight could be attached to 
an obscure report of a Hellenic dynasty among those 
of the shepherd kings, we might suppose that an inter- 
course between the two countries had been opened at a 
still earlier period.^ At all events, an objection which 
has often been urged against the common story, — that 
the Egyptians in the earliest times were strangers to 
maritime expeditions, and shrank with abhorrence from 
the sea, — loses all its force against this hypothesis. It 
is true that neither the Egyptians in the time of Hero- 
dotus^ nor the Greeks before the Alexandrian period, 

> Diod Fr. xL 
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viewed the migration of Danau8 and Cadmus in this 
light. They considered Danaus as an Egyptian by 
birth^ and Cadmus^ in general^ as a native of Phoenicia. 
This however^ if the fact was as here supposed^ would 
be a very natural mistake ; and with regard to Cadmus^ 
we find that there was an ancient controversy on the 
question whether he came from Phcenicia or from 
^SYV^'^ ^^ author who wrote a little before our era, 
and who professes to have examined the subject with 
great attention^ relates, that Cadmus was a powerful 
chief among those Phoenicians who conquered Egypt, 
and established the seat of their empire at Thebes^ and 
that it was from Egypt he set out to found a dynasty 
in the West^ where he named the Boeotian Thebes, after 
the city which he had left.^ If Cadmus was such a 
Phoenician, we need no longer be startled by the inland 
position of his new capital^ and shall have no occasion 
for the fanciful conjecture^ that he chose it with a view 
to form a commercial communication between distant 
parts of the coast 3, — a destination, of which we find not 
the slightest hint in the ancient legends of Thebes. 

It seems to be only in some such sense as that here 
explained, that it is poesible to conceive Egyptian 
colonies to have been ever planted in Greece : for the 
expedition of Sesostris, even if admitted to be a his- 
torical events can scarcely serve as a foundation for the 
story. We would not decide indeed, whether, among 
the earliest inhabitants of Greece, some of totally dif- 
ferent race from these Phoenician fugitives may not 
have taken nearly the same course; but settlers of 
purely Egyptian blood, crossing the iEgean, and found- 
ing maritime cities^ appears to be inconsistent with every 
thing we know of the national character. Here how. 
ever a new question arises. It is in itself of very 
little importance, whether a handful of Egyptians or 
Phoenicians were or were not mingled with the ancient 
population of Greece. All that renders this inquiry 

1 Paua. ix. 11 2. * Conon. 97. 
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idng, if tbe efieet which the arrival of then 
oers is aappoied to have produced on the state of 
f in their new country. Herodotus represents 
"eater part of the religious notions and practices of 
reeks^ the ol(jects and forms of their worship^ as 
id from Egypt. When we consider that among 
rreeki^ as in most other nations^ it was religion 
ailed forth their arts, their poetry^ perhaps even 
philosophy^ it will be erident how many interest- 
oestions depend on this : and as it is the degree 
lich the religious and intellectual culture of the 
:s was derived from foreign sources that consti- 
the whole importance of the controversy^ so it is 
loint on which the decision must finally hinge, 
neither the study of Greek mythology^ nor the 
y of Greek art^ has yet arrived' at such a stage of 
ity, as to enable the historian to pronounce with 
lenoe on the rival hypotheses^ one of wliieh fetdies 
the East what the other regards as the native 
h of the Grecian soil. The difficulty is much 
med, if we interpret the traditions about the 
tian colonies in that which appears to be their 
probable sense. We know something about the 
m and the arts of the Egyptians^ and of the 
lidans on the coast of Syria. But as to the 
ddan conquerors of Egypt^ we have no inform* 
to ascertain the relation in which they stood to 
itives^ and how far they were qualified to be the 
"s of all that Herodotus believed Egypt to have 
ted to Greece. The author fVom whom Diodorus 
his account of Danaus and Cadmus ^^ ascribed 
expulsion to the resentment and alarm excited in 
gyptians by the profaneness of the strangers^ who 
;ted their rites^ and threatened the total subversion 
i national religion. If there is any truth in this 
lent^ they must have been very ill fitted to instruct 
elasgians in the Egyptian mysteries^ and a bound- 

> Fr. of book xl 
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less field is opened for conjecture as to the influenie 
they exerted on the Greek mythology. 

The name of the Phoenicians raises another question. 
The expedition of Cadmus manifestly represents the 
maritime adventures of his countrymen ; hut it leaves 
us in douht^ whether the Phoenician settlements ascribed 
to his followers are to be referred to the shepherds who 
were expelled from Egypt^ or to the commercial people 
who^ at a later period, covered the coasts of Africa and 
Spain with their colonies. The foundation of Thebes 
might most probably be attributed to the former : bat 
it must have been the mercantile spirit of Tyre^ or 
Sidon, that was attracted by the mines of Cyprus^ 
Thasus, and Euboea. The precise date of the first 
opening of the intercourse between Phoenicia and 
Greece is wholly uncertain ; but we see no reason for 
doubting that it existed several centuries before the 
time of Homer, and we are inclined to consider this aa 
the most powerful of all the external causes that pro- 
moted the progress of civilised life, and introduced new 
arts and knowledge in the islands and shores of the 
iEgean. It has been suspected, not without a great 
appearance of probability, that the Phoenicians are often 
described in the legends of the Greek seas under 
different names. Thus the half-fabulous race called the 
Telchines exhibits so many features which remind ui 
of the Phoenician character, that it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that they are the same people, disguised 
by popular and poetical fictions. Cyprus seems to have 
been looked upon as their most ancient seat ; but they 
are equally celebrated in the traditions of Crete and 
^ Rhodes ; and Sicyon, as has been observed, derived one 
of its names from them. These stations exactly corre- 
spond to the course which the Phoenicians must be sup- 
posed to have pursued, when they began their maritime 
adventures in the Mediterranean, as the mythical attri- 
butes of the Telchines do to their habits and occupationa. 
The Telchines were fabled to be the sons of the sea, the 
guardians of Poseidon in his childhood : they were said 
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to hftTe forged his trident, and Htturn'i sickle. In 
general, to them are ascribed the first labours of the 
smithy, the most ancient images of the gods ; and by 
a natural transition they came to be viewed as sorcerers, 
who could asAume all kinds of shsfies, could raise 
tempests, and afflict the earth witli barrenness : and they 
acem even to have retained a permanent place in the 
popular superstitions as a race of malicious elves. It 
can scarcely be doubted that these legends embody 
recollections of arts introduced or refined by foreigners^ 
who attracted the ailmi ration of the rude tribes which 
they visited. It may be questioned whether the policy 
of the Phfcnicians ever led them to aim at planting 
independent colonies in the islands or on the continent 
of Greece ; and whether they did not contirnt themselves 
with establishing factories, which they abandoned when 
their attention was diverted to a different quarter. In 
tbeir early expeditions, the objects of piracy and com- 
merce appear to have bren combined in the manner 
described by Homer and Ilcrmiotus. But it is highly 
fffobahle that, wherever they came, they not only intro. 
dnced the pro<lucts of their own arts, but stimulated the 
indaatry and invention of the natives, explorer! the 
miner a l and vegetable riches of the soil, arui increased 
them by new plants and methods of cultivation. Un. 
doobCedly also their sojourn, even where it was transient, 
was not barren of other fruits — some of which were 
pethapB rather noxious than useful. There arc several 
parts of the Greek mythology which bear strong marks 
of a Phcenician origin : and as we know that the 
character of their own superstition was peculiarly 
impure and atrocious, it seems by no means incredible, 
tliat many of the horrid rites which are described as 
prevailing at an early period in Greece, were derived 
ffom this source. 

Beside Egypt and Phoenicia, it is possible that the 
Fbrygiana may be entitled to some share in the honour 
of having contributed toward the cultivation of Greece. 
In the intricate legends of the Greek Archipelago we 
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find names of fabulous beings^ of a nature akin to die 
Telchines, and apparently standing in nearly the same 
relation to the Phrygians as the Telchines to the Phoe- 
nicians. Such are the Corybantes^ and the Idean 
Dactyls^ who are connected on the one hand with the 
arts^ on the other with the worship^ of Phrygia. 
It might even be a not untenable h3rpothe8i8^ to suppose 
that Pelops^ if he was indeed a foreigner^ belonged to 
the same stock ; especially as we hear of Idean Dactyls 
at Pisa. But perhaps it may not be necessary to go 
so far in order to explain the common story^ without 
absolutely rejecting it. As the Pelasgians belonged no 
less to Asia than to Europe, so Pelops and his sister 
Niobe^ who is the daughter of the Argive king Pho- 
roneus as well as of the Lydian Tantalus (for it la 
idle to distinguish these mythical personages), may, 
perhaps, with equal truth be considered as natives of 
either continent : and this appears to haye been, in 
substance, Niebuhr*s solution of the difiiculty.^ We 
will not attempt to pierce further into the night of 
ages : we will only suggest that some traditions of the 
tribes which first settled in Greece may haye been 
retained and transmitted in an altered form as accounts 
of subsequent expeditions and migrations : though 
what has been said, seems sufficient to show that the 
received opinion as to the foreign colonists had an in- 
dependent historical groundwork. 

» He observes (Kleine Schriften, p. 370. note), " The mieration of PeloM 
signifies nothing more than tlie affinity of the peoples on both Adm of the 
iEgean.*' 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE HELLENIC NATION. 

A TSBT flight ftcquaintance with the works of the 
atitbon from whom we hare received our accountu of the 
earliest agei of Grecian history, will be sufficient to lead 
any attentire reader to observe the extreme proneness 
of the Greeks to create fictitious persons for the pur- 
pose of explaining uames^ the real origin of which was 
lost in remote antiquity. Almost every nation, tribe, 
dty, mountain, sea, river, and spring, known to the 
Chwekfy was supposed to have been named after some 
tneient hero, of whom, very often, no other fact is 
ncorded. These fictions manifestly sprang up not 
sceideD tally, but from the genius of the people, which 
constantly tended to embody the spiritual, and to per- 
stmify the indefinite. When therefore we are seeking, 
not for poetry, but for historical facts, we cannot but 
IM a great distrust of every such legend, and the more, 
in proportion to the distance of the period to which it 
csrries us bacL On the other hand, it would be rash 
to pronounce that every l^end which refers the origin 
and the name of a Greek tribe to an individual, is on 
that account incredible. Causes may certainly be 
imagined, through which the name of a chief might 
sometimes be transferred to his people.* But still it will 
always be the safest rule to withhold our belief from 
such traditions, whenever they are not supported by 
independent trustworthy evidence; and we shall have 
the stronger reason for rejecting them, the earlier the 
period to which they relate, and the more obscure the 
person whose name they record. This remark applies 

> Om maj eonMlTtf that a land, or a town, might take iU name firom a 
fovetful cfaiei; and afterwanb fire it aa an epUbet to the people. 
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with full force to the heroes from whom the Greeks 
believed their whole nation and its main branches to 
have derived their origin. '^ Of Hellen/' Hesiod sang, 
sprang the justice-dealing kings^ Dorus and Xuthus^ 
and the warlike ^olus ; of ^olus, Cretheus^ and 
AthamaSj and wily Sisyphus, Salmoneus the unjust^ and 
the proud Perieres." The opinion that Hellen was the 
founder of the Hellenic race was not merely spread "by the 
poetS; and received by the vulgar^ but was adopted^ 
apparently with full conviction, by grave historians^ 
such as Herodotus and Thucydides. But^ on such a 
subject^ the authority of the best Greek writer is of very 
little weight. It is not too bold a surmise^ that^ if no 
such person as Hellen had ever existed; his name would 
sooner or later have been invented ; and there is nothing 
in the few actions ascribed to him, to diminish our sus- 
picions of his reality. But though we seem to be fully 
justified in considering the genealogy given by Hesiod as 
a fabrication^ perhaps not much earlier than the poet's 
time, it does not follow that it ought to be discarded as 
utterly groundless. Such genealogies express an ancient, 
and a more or less authentic, opinion about national 
relations, which always deserves attention, and, where it 
is not opposed by stronger evidence, must be allowed to 
preponderate. Our conviction that Hellen and his 
immediate progeny are fictitious personages, needs not 
prevent us from using the indications afforded by their 
pedigree in tracing the propagation of the main 
branches of the Hellenic race. 

The reputed founder of the nation is sometimes called 
a son of Jupiter, but more frequently either a son or a 
brother of Deucalion.^ When we consider the part 
which Deucalion fills in the Greek mythology, we 
perceive that these accounts differ very slightly in sub- 
stance. Deucalion is celebrated in fable for the great 
flood which happened in his time, and for the new race 
which sprang up to replenish the desolated earth, from 

1 Hellen and Deucalion, sons of Prometheus and Clymene, SchoL Find. 
Ol. ix. 68. Helloa, son of Jupiter, Apollod. L 7. S. 7. 
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Ae ttones which he and his wife Pyrrht, hy command 
of the Delphic oracle, threw behinri them on mount 
Pflmaamis. When therefore Ilellen is termetl the son 
of Deucalion, it would seem that nothing more is meant, 
than when his origin is immefliately referred to the father 
of gods and men : both legends proclaim his high anti- 
^ity, and appear to prevent us from carrying our re- 
learches furtlier backward. But though Deucalion is in 
an probability a mere symtwl of the flood itself, other 
traditions are connected with his name, which may 
throw some light on the origin of the Hellenic nation. 
As in the fable Deucalion brings his new jieople down 
from Parnassus, so he is reUted to have crosserl over 
into Thessaly from the regions adjacent to Parnassus, 
leading a host composed of (/uretes and fjeleges, and 
Other tribes which then dwelt there. ' This trailition, 
though reported by a late writer, accords so well with 
others resting on higher authority, that it is entitlefl to 
attention. ft IcmIs us to conclude that the people 
afterwards called Hellenes came from the West ; and 
we are confirmeil in this belief, by finding names differ- 
ing very slightly from that of Hellen among the most 
ancient tribes of Kpirus. Here, according to Aristotle^, 
about Doflona and the Achelous, lay the ancient Hellas ; 
" for," he adds, <' the Sellians dwelt there, and the 
people who were then called Grfecians, hut now Hel. 
lenea." By the Sellians, he means the people who, in 
the Iliad, are mentioned as the ministers of the Dodo- 
ncan, Pelasgian, Jove. Pindar ha<l used the form 
Hellians for the same name : another, only varying the 
termination, must have been that of Hellofies ; for the 
country about Doflona was cdebratcfl by Hesiod for the 
richness of its pastures, under the name of Hcllopia.'* The 
sanctuary of Dodona itself was callefl Hella-* ; and a 
temple legend, diff*erent from that which Herodotus heard 
there, spoke of Hellus, a woodcutter, to whom the 

I thtrnj*. fUL 1. 17. Conpsre thr ar^ount of I>iodoni«, xir. Ill 

* MMMyr. \. li. 

* Fr. xxxix. 4 lie*7ch.'£JUk'£Jui. 
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sacred dove had revealed the oracular oak.^ It seems 
scarcely possible to resist the inference^ that it was 
from this tribe^ and not from any single ancestor^ that 
the Hellenes derived their name^ though Thucydides 
may be right in supposing that in this form it was first 
heard in Thessaly.^ But beyond this point we have no 
distinct trace to guide us. We have no mesms of 
determining the exact relation between the two tribes 
which Aristotle mentions as both inhabiting the ancient 
Hellas. We can only suspect that they were akin to 
each other and to the Pelasgians^ the ancient possessors 
of Dodona and of all Epirus. The name of the 
Grecians^ must once have been widely spread on the 
western coasts for it appears to have been that by 
which its inhabitants were first known to the Italians 
on the opposite side of the Ionian sea, who gave it a 
much wider meaning^ with which it was transmitted to 
the Romans^ and through them has unfortunately 
descended to us. As little can we venture to guess in 
what manner these ancient Hellenes of Dodona were 
intermingled with the tribes who are said to have 
accompanied Deucalion into Thessaly, even if we could 
depend upon the accuracy of the tradition which men- 
tions their names. That part of it indeed which 
concerns the Leleges, is apparently confirmed by the 
combined testimony of Aristotle and Hesiod; the former 
of whom related^ that they once inhabited Acamania^ 
together with the Curetes, and afterwards received the 
name of Locrians ; and the latter, that they were led by 
Locrus, being the people whom Jupiter raised from the 
earth, and gave to Deucalion."^ But since we find them 
described as the earliest settlers in Euboea, Boeotia^ 
and Laconia, no less than in Acarnania, there seems to 
be no reason for thinking that they migrated from the 
west toward the east of Greece, rather than in the 
contrary direction ; though it is easy to imagine how 

» Philostr. Im. ii. 53. « I. 3. 

3 Graecus was said to be a son of Thessalus: The female plural TftuMis 
was used by Alcman and Sophocles. Steph. Byz. T^euxSt. 
« Strabo, vil p. 322. 
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1 Vya d of a migration might ariBe. The name 

•f the Coretei alao is found not only in Acarnania, hat 
IB £aboeay and in Crete, where however thej are 
iewnibfd not aa a people, hat as the fabubus attend* 
aBts of Jupiter, who watched over his infancy, or else 
as his real ministers who celebrated his wordilp with 
danrra, in armour, like the Salii at Rome. Some of the 
aDcients obaenred, that as the name was a descripttve 
epithet, being used by Homer for young warriors, it 
cannot prove that the Curetes of Crete, Euboea, and 
Acamania, belonged to the same race.^ Yet this 
identity of name, and variety of settlements, have sug- 
guested the thought that the Cretan Curetes, of whom 
we find some faint traces in the early traditions ot 
Eia^^, may have wandered to the west of Greece, 
eairying with them the germs of civilisation whidi 
they bad received from the Phoenicians, and, having 
iirct settled in Acamania, may in Thessaly have become 
the real fathers of the Hellenic nation.^ According to 
oor view, it is a strong objection to this h3rpothesis, that 
tile name of the Curetes, instead of continuing to be 
llie predominant one, is entirely lost, ot rather never 
heard of, in Thessaly. On the whole, it seems to be a 
hopeless undertaking to attempt to define the elements 
of which the Thessalian Hellenes were composed. All 
that appears to be established by the uniform tenor of 
the most authentic traditions, is, that they entered 
Thessaly from the west, and we find sufficient ground 
lor believing that they had previously occupied the 
fertile territory of Dodona. ^Ve shall see that, in a 
later age, the people from which Thessaly took its name 
migrated from the same region ; and it is not improba- 
ble that both events may have arisen from a like cause — 
die pressure of new tribes issuing from the north. It 
is true that one difficulty is left, which we are unable to 

^ Strabo, x. p. 4o7. 

' hauk. r. 7. & 8. 1. First, Hercules and the Curetes; aftenruds, hit 
deKsenduit Cljrmenus, 6ftT jreart after Deucalion's flood, — both legends 
lannediBtely ocnoected With the fabulous institutioo of the Oljrmpic 

GetckickU Grigckenlands, i. p. rjL 
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remove. It is not easy to explain how it happened 
that the people, whom we suppose to have heen the 
ancestors of the warlike Hellenes, are named in the 
Iliad as the peaceful and austere prophets of Jupiter. 
But our ignorance on this suhject cannot unsettle what 
is otherwise estahlished on sufficient evidence. 

The origin of the Hellenes is a question of much 
less importance than the manner in which they spread, 
from the little tract which they first occupied, over the 
country which was finally named after them. Their 
earliest seats lay in the south of Thessaly, near the 
foot of mount Othrys, the part of Greece first called 
Hellas : it was believed by some to have contained a 
city of the same name, founded by Hellen, whose tomb 
was shown in the neighbouring town of Melitea, to 
which he was said to have transferred his abode. ^ But 
before the name of Hellas had extended beyond this lit* 
tie district, the people seems to have gained a footing in 
almost every part of the country afterwards so called. 
The ancients agree in describing the difiusion of the 
Hellenes as an event which effected an important change 
in the condition and character of the inhabitants of 
Greece, but they give us very scanty information as to 
the nature and progress of this revolution. Before we 
endeavour to trace its course, we will notice what seem 
to be its most prominent features. 

It is scarcely possible to comprehend the rise and 
growth of the Hellenic nation, without considering it 
in two points of view, both of which are confirmed as 
well by high authority as by intrinsic probability. On 
the one hand, it cannot be denied, that the Hellenic 
population of Greece included some new elements, not 
indeed absolutely foreign to the old Pelasgian race, but 
yet very slightly connected with it. This is expressed 
by the tradition, that the sons of Hellen, issuing from 
Thessaly, overspread Greece ; and still more strongly, 
when it is added, that the country was previously oc- 
cupied by barbarian tribes.^ We have seen that the 

1 Strabo, ix. p. 432. « Thuc. L a Her. L 58. 
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distance between the Pelasgian and the Hellenic race 
cannot reasonably be considered so great as to exclude 
aU national affinity ; they must be conceived allied to 
one another by some community of language and cha* 
racter. Still it is no less manifest, that the peculiar 
stamp which distinguished the Greeks from every other 
nation on the earth, was impressed on them by the 
littk tribe which first introduced among them the name 
of Hellenes. We are therefore led to regard this 
people not so much in the light of strangers, such as 
the supposed Egyptian, Libyan, or Phoenician settlers^ 
as in that of a branch of the Pelasgian family, which 
contained its best and purest blood, and was destined 
to unfold the noblest faculties implanted in its consti- 
tution, and to raise the life of the nation to the highest 
stage which it was capable of reaching. On the other 
hand it seems clear that the transition from the Pe- 
lasgian to the Hellenic period was not effected simply 
by the conquests or migrations of this new people. 
Thucydides himself, who recognises its difiusion as the 
main cause of a great revolution in the state of Greece, 
indicates another kind of change which prepared the 
way for its entrance, and promoted its progress, when 
he says that Hellen and his sons, having become pow« 
erful in Phthia, were called in as auxiliaries to other 
states. For this must be taken in connection with the 
historian's preceding remark, that civil feuds and foreign 
wars arose every where, in proportion to the growth of 
opulence and power ; for which reason the richest lands 
oftenest changed their owners. This would perhaps be 
sufficient, even if there were no other evidence, to render 
it probable that the transition was not universally pro- 
duced by the invasion or the peaceful admission of the 
new people ; but that it was, in some instances, the 
result of a natural developement in the social state of 
the Pelasgian tribes, favoured, in a degree which we 
cannot precisely ascertain, by causes, some of which have 
been already noticed. 

Though it may be convenient to speak of a Pelasgian 

a 3 
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and a Hellenic period, it roust not be imagined that 
any exact line can be drawn between them ; or that the 
former, any more than the latter, was of a uniform and 
stationary character. There can be no doubt that the 
population of Greece, from the time of its first settle- 
ment, was in continual, though not unobstructed, pro- 
gress. In the earlier part of the Pelasgian period, it 
was perhaps thinly scattered over the country, and 
almost wholly engaged in struggling with the obstacles 
opposed by nature to the cultivation of the soiL The 
independent tribes had probably little intercourse, either 
^endly or hostile, with each other, and still less with 
strangers. As their wealth and numbers increased, new 
avenues of communication would be opened between 
neighbouring communities : the inhabitants of the coast 
would become more and more familiar with the sea, 
and would extend their excursions to more distant shores: 
foreigners from lands more advanced in civilisation, by 
passing voyages, or permanent settlements, introduced 
new arts, wants, and knowledge. The tribes on the 
coast may have experienced such changes in their cha- 
racter and habits, while the inlanders still remained in 
their primitive seclusion ; in which some were perhaps 
long detained by the forms of a patriarchal or sacer- 
dotal government, exercising a severe control over their 
actions and modes of life. But the picture drawn by 
Thucydides appears to show that these fetters had 
already been generally relaxed or broken before the 
difi\ision of the Hellenes ; that the wealthier class had 
begun to seek its chief distinction in the use of arms ; 
and that where a sacerdotal caste existed, a military one 
must have risen up by its side. What then, it may be 
asked, was the effect produced by the appearance of the 
Hellenes? Unless we adopt a conjecture which has 
been already noticed, that they were the Cretan Curetes, 
there seems to be no reason for thinking that, when 
they first invaded Thessaly, they were at all superior to 
its more ancient inhabitants in the arts of civilised life, 
or that it was by these means they extended their sway 
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OTer the rest of Greece. We should rather he led to 
infer^ from the course assigned hy tradition to their 
migration, that in this respect they were behind the 
tribes seated toward the east and the south, and were 
only pre-eminent in martial qualities^ in tlieir active 
and enterprising genius, their love of arms, and skill in 
warfare. Accordingly these were the qualities which 
long continued to be prized most highly among their 
posterity. But the ascendant which they gained in their 
new seats over a weaker, but a more civilised people, 
placed them at once in possession of all the stores, ma. 
terial and intellectual, which it had amassed, and in a 
situation the most favourable for increasing them. 
Wherever they established themselves, whether they 
forcibly dislodged the ancient settlers, or were peaceably 
admitted to share their possessions, they constituted the 
ruling class. But even where they were not imme- 
diately present, the spirit of war and conquest, of ad- 
venture and discovery, which among themselves was 
continually growing, and seeking new fields of exercise, 
could not fail to give an impulse to their neighbours, 
which was felt throughout Greece, and tended every- 
where to produce a similar state of society. It is this 
general predominance of a military caste, raised above 
the need of labour, rude in its manners, impatient of 
repose, and eager for warlike adventures, yet endowed 
.with a boundless capacity of education, and gradually 
softened by the arts and pleasures of peace, and sub- 
mitting to the restraints of religion and of social order, 
that seems to constitute the characteristic feature of the 
Hellenic period in its earliest stage. 

Of Hellen's three sons, two, ^olua and Dorus, were 
believed to hrf^e given their names to the JEolian and 
Dorian divisions of the Greek nation ; the third son, 
Xuthus, does not immediately represent any portion of 
the race ; but through his sons. Ion and Achcus, he 
was considered as the forefather of the Achsan and the 
Ionian tribes. Of these four divisions, the iEolian was 
that which spread most widely, and continued in the 
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latest timet to occupy the greatest part of Gieeoe with 
its name and] its language.^ The Achcans are the 
most celebrated in the heroic poetry^ their naitte being 
commonly used by Homer to indude aU the Hdlenie 
tribes which fought before Troy. The Dorians and 
lonians rose later to celebrity ; but their fame and power 
greatly surpassed that of the other branches of the 
nation. It will be convenient to conrider the early history 
of Greece with reference to these four main divisions ; 
and^ in order to understand their relation to one another^ 
and to the more ancient inhabitants of the country^ it 
will not be sufficient simply to describe their geogra- 
phical boundaries, but it will be necessary to follow them^ 
so far as tradition enables us^ into the seats in which we 
find them at the beginning of the historical period^ 
when a new series of convulsions and migrations com- 
pletely changed their relative condition. We begin 
with the JEolians. 

Hellen is said to have left his kingdom to JEolus^ 
his eldest son^ while he sent forth Dorus and Xuthus 
to make conquests in distant lands. ^ The patrimony of 
MoluB is described as bounded by the Asopus and the 
Enipeus ^ : a description which^ if the Asopus is the 
little stream which fell into the Malian gulf near the 
foot of mount (EtSL, would nearly correspond with that 
division of Thessaly which was known in later times by 
the name of Phthiotis ; and accordingly the dominions 
of Achilles^ who reigned in Hellas and Phthia^ lay in 
great part in the vale of the Spercheus. Yet Phthia 
and Hellas themselves^ whether they were different 
districts^ or the same under different names, were situate 
at the northern foot of mount Othrys ; and it was there, 
according to Thucydides, that the sons t>f Hellen first 
established their power. But there was also a part of 
Thessaly, included in the division afterwards called 
Thessaliotis, which bore the name of JEolis, and which 
we are therefore led to suppose must have been one of 

1 Strabo, vlU. pi SSS. * ApoUod. L 7. S. 1. 
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fetdoBCDts «f the iEoliaiu. It bj to the 
•f die Enipeat, b et wecu that riTer and the Peneiu. 
Ae people which appean to have inhabited this 
tram the icmotest period to which we can go 
htA, u the nne which afterwards gave iu name to 
, so that here, as in Elis and in Eubota, the 
die people woold seem to have been called by 
It is indeed onW the name of .£o]is 
die preKfiee of the JEolians in this district : 
ihent art mm legends to connect it with the house of 
F, unless it be one which deduces the mTthical 
of the Bceotians from Amphictyon, the ion of 
DtoKaiioB.^ We hare therefore no means of determining 
de svigiiial relation of these Bceotian .£olians to the 
of Phdiia; and can only infer, as well from 
as from the langnsge of the Boeotians, who 
the JSolian dialect, that they either were from 
dbe fiiaty or in time became, Idndred tribes. M'hether, 
however, this Ailis, and the .£oliana in general, de- 
rived their name from a hero called ^Eolns, may be 
doahced on the same gnmnds as the existence of his 
KpDted ftiher. It seems probable that the name is 
a diftrent inflexion of the word from which we 
that of the Hellenes to have been formed/ 
To .£ohis himself no conqucsu and no achieremenu 
t atsribnted by the legends of his race. Bat his sons 
dicsr descendants spread the .£oIian and the Hel. 
leuie name far and wide, and it is in their history that 
we gonst seek that of the people. Varioos acconnu 
friren of the progeny of .£olos : some aathofs as. 
ten sons to him * ; others seven ^ ; Heiiod, as we 




'OL. Pi -Ml. , vcfTCMoCA ih« BofMuiH u Mkreadj vjeup/fm^ Hee-Aui at the Utnc 
^ -Aft TrrifOi war. B-.t it «««-» c car from Th it.-%^A»% l :i , that thia 
9 flk awKhrMMNft, aad tluc th^jrir,^ Bifratad ttnoi TheMa^ for th« Snt 
Qo* «xr« jean later; %Tjf»ijpi TtacyttOtn, -.n deltrertce ib s.te caialofu«, 
t^KAA fnfagi txfrja vJkJTtj M :M>r, Or. Yatt^ p rjA. 

* P a —, kx. 1. L BflaoCo* ta «m o/ itooaa, «od of AB^khlctriw. The tova 
4f ?r4«na «3nta:ii«d the tcniDte of the ItcAlan Ather>, «^-4:^ v*a the na. 
Saaal ■ ■h'Tw i m of the B^nCtagA Se«9erabA.iz,p.4i:. AeeortiBf to otben, 
a* vaa MA'^f riMcidenaad Aroe. Diod. ir. i>7. 

* ZoatiA. ad IXonjiL P^. 4?:. He orIj sentiorM Xaeedo. 

» Ajulod. i 7. a 4. Hi* ;ijc sacludca Dcioo acd iUgae*, baSOt the Cre 
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have seen^ named only fiye^ — Cretheus^ Atfaamas^ Sisy- 
phus^ Sahnoneus^ and Perieres. To these were some- 
times added a Macedo and a Magnes^ to indicate that 
the Macedonians and the Magnesians were of ^olian 
origin. As to the former^ we hare no other proof <^ 
such an affinity : hut Magnesia undoubtedly contained 
many ^olian cities. But the principal settlements of 
the Solids in Thessaly lay round die shores of the 
Pagassean gulf, and in the fruitful plains near the coast. 
Here Cretheus himself was said to have founded lolcus^ 
the port from which the Argonaut afterwards steered ; 
and the neighbouring Pherse was thought to have been 
named after Pheres^ one of his sons. In the same re- 
gion lay Alus^ where the memory of the sufferings of 
Athamas was preserved down to the time of Xerxes^ by 
peculiar rites \ and a tract called the Athamantian plaiii. 
It is however at least a remarkable coincidence^ that 
on this side of Thessaly^ toward the north, the plains 
round lake Boebe were long inhabited by the Athamanes^^ 
who in later times appear as one of the £pirot tribes. 
They are said to have been driven out of their seats 
at the foot of Pelion by the Lapiths, a half-fabulous 
people, whom however we find intimately connected 
with the ^olian Greeks. According to analogy, 
Athamas would be the mythical ancestor of the Atha- 
manes ; and, if the coincidence is not a mere play of 
chance, his name must have been transferred from them 
to the legends of the conquering nation. 

The iEolians on the gulf of Pagass appear insepa- 
rably blended with the Minyans, a race of great 
celebrity in the most ancient epic poetry, but whose 
name seems to have been almost forgotten before the 
beginning of the period when fable gives place to his- 
tory. The adventurers who embarked on the Argo- 

named by He«iod. To these we miut add Cercaphiu, whose son Ormenuf, 
the grandfather of Phoenix, founded Ormenium (Strabo, ix. 0.438.); and Ma- 
careus, who probably represents the JEolians of Lesbtis, though by 
he was called a son of Crinacus (Diod. v. 81., and WcMd*) 

» Her. vii. 197. 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 443. See aUo ApoUod. i. 9. 2. 3. 
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cxpeditm, of whidi we ihaU shortlj have 
to qieik, were aU called Minyans ^, though they 
wotflj .folian chieftains^ and the lame name 
in the principal lettlements which referred their 
arifin to the line of JSoliu. lolciu itself^ though 
Jwuidid, m we have leen, by Cretheui, is said to have 
becB inhahilied by Minyans; and a still closer affinity is 
indicated by a legend which describes Minyas, the 
fdPBlous progenitor of the race^ as a descendant of 
jEoina.^ There are two ways in which this connection 
■Mjr be explained^ between which it is not easy to de* 
cide. The Minyans may have been a Pelasgian tribe, 
OTigisiaDy distinct from the Hellenes: and this may 
seem to be confirmed by the tradition, that Cretheus, 
idien be founded lolcus, drove out the Pelasgians who 
were before in poMession of the land.^ But in this case 
we are led to conclude^ from the cdebrity to which the 
Jffliyraiis attained in the Greek legends^ that they were 
mot a rude and feeble horde, which the .£olians reduced 
to eolQection, but were already so far advanced in 
cmfiaation and power, that the invaders were not 
aAimed of adc^ting their name and traditions, and of 
treadng them as a kindred people. It may however 
jla9 be oonoeived, and perhaps accords better with all 
that ve hear of them, that the appellation of 31 inyana 
was not originally a national name, peculiar to a single 
tribe, but a title of honour, equivalent to that of 
beroei, or warriors, which was finally appropriated to 
die adventurous .£olians who established themselves at 
loleiu, and on the adjacent coast. If we take this view 
af ily an the indications we find of the wealth and 
prosperity of the Minyans will fcerve to mark the pro- 
gttas of the JBolian states in which the name occurs ; 
asd it will only remain doubtful whether the .£olians 
er Hdlenes were not more cloiely connected with other 
tribes in the north of Thessaly, among which the name 

^ Hcaoe Herodotw '>. 1I5.J givet the tuse Bame to tbeix posteritjr in 



« AvoKL Bhod. m. KfStL. aod the ScfacJiast 
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of the Minyans likewise appears^ than the common 
tradition would lead us to suppose.^ In considering 
the elements of which the Hellenic race was composed^ 
it must not be overlooked that the Ddopes, who were 
seated on the western confines of Phthia*'^^ and are de- 
scribed in the Iliad as originally subject to its king^^ 
retained their name and an independent existence^ as 
members of the great Hellenic confederacy^ to very late 
times/ 

If^ according to either of the views just suggested^ 
we consider Minyans and ^olians as the same people^ 
we find the most flourishing of the JEoIian settlements 
in the north of Boeotia. Here the city of Orchomenus 
rose to great power and opulence in the earliest period 
of which any recollection was preserved. Homer com- 
pares the treasures which flowed into it to those of the 
Egyptian Thebes. The traveller Pausanias^ who was 
familiar with all the wonders of art in Greece and Asia^ 
speaks with admiration of its most ancient monument^ 
as not inferior to any which he had seen elsewhere. 
This was the treasury of Minyas, from whom the an- 
cient Orchomenians were called Minyans ; and the city 
continued always to be distinguished from others of the 
same name^ as the Minyean Orchomenus : Minyas^ ac- 
cording to the legend^ was the first of men who raised a 
building for such a purpose. His genealogy glitters with 
names which express die traditional opinion of his un- 
bounded wealth.^ It may be considered as a historical 
fact^ that the kings of Orchomenus reigned over a great 
part of Bceotia, and that Thebes itself was once tributary 
to thera.fi The extraordinary wealth of the ruling 

* We hear of a town called Minj a on the borders of Thessaly and M»> 
cedonia (compMre Steph. Bvz. Mt*Ca, and 'AA/tMMr/«), and of a ThcwaUan 
Orchomenus Minyeui, Pliri. N. H. iv. a 

s Strabo, ix. {x 43K 3 nc 483L 

* Paus. X. 8. 2. 3 The name of the Dolonet seems to be that which has 
dropped out of the list of the Amphictyons in .£schines De F. L. p. 43. 

ft Paus. ix. 36. 4. He is the son of Chryses, whose mother is Chrvsogenia. 

* EusUthius on IL ix. 381. p. 758. 1. 22. has a remark which is worth 
notice, though he does not mention his author. ** Orchomenus was a city 
eminent for its wealth, which 4iowever it derived from strangers ; for, at 
it was strongly fortified, many of its neighbours deposited thdr treasuret 
there.*' Is this only another way of describing the tribute ? 
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djBMty 9Xoae, no doabt, chiefly from this dominion over 
a fiertUe ooantry ; their magnificence — which in a rude 
age miiat haTe excited aatonishment, since in one of the 
hi^ieit refinement it itill teemed worthy of admiration — 
may aeem to justify the belief that they owed their 
earlj progress in the arts of peace to their intercourse 
with more cultivated foreigners. We are thus reminded 
of the Phcenidan colony at Thebes^ of the Egyptian 
Cecrops, who ruled over Boeotia, and founded an Athens 
on the lake Copais; more especially as we find an 
Egyptian legend repeated in one which seems to have 
becni common to several branches of the Minyan race, 
and which is dosely connected with their ancient works 
of art.1 No other trsces however of such a connection 
with the East appear in the traditions of Orchome- 
nns. Those which describe its foundation^ and the 
sncceasion of its early kings, are remarkably intricate 
and obscure. They howerer point to Thessaly, as 
the mother country from which the people issued : 
Andreas, the first king, is a son of the river Peneus. 
He assigns a part of his territory to Athamas, who 
adopts two of the grandchildren of his brother Sisy. 
phoa ; they give their names to Haliartus and Coronea ; 
and Halmus, son of Si83rphuB, is the founder of the 
royal line from which Minyas himself springs. These 
may be considered as indications of a native race, 
apparently Pelasgians, overpowered by iEolian invaders ; 
and the same fact seems still more clearly attested 
by the names of the two Orchomenian tribes, the 
Eteoclean and the Cephisian ; the former of whidi, 
called after Eteodes the son of Andreus, seems to have 
comprised the warlike chiefs, the latter, the industrious 
people which tilled the plains watered by the Cephisus. 
It is not so easy to explain the appearance of the Phle- 
gyans in these legends : a fierce and godless race, who 
separate themselves from the Orchomenians, and at 
length are destroyed by the gods, whom their impiety 

> Conmre tbeitory in Her. U. 1^1. with that reUtcd by Faiu. is. 87. S., 
ud by Cluurax, in the ScfauL to Ariitoph. hub. UM. 
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and sacrilegious outrages have provoked. Yet Phlegyas^ 
their mythical ancestor^ is connected with the house of 
^olus, in exactly the same manner as Minyas himself. ^ 
But for this, it might be imagined that the ferodoiiB 
violence of the Phlegyans represents the continued re- 
sistance which the new settlers experienced from some of 
the native tribes^ which they at length extirpated or 
expelled. There are also traces of the ^olians in the 
south of Boeotia^ where Tanagra is said to have received 
its name from a daughter of ^olus^ and Hyria from a 
hero who is introduced in various ways into tibe Minyan 
legends. ^ 

Another seat of the ^olian race was Ephyra^ which 
afterwards became more celebrated under the name of 
Corinth. That of Ephyra was common to it with many 
other towns, as in Elis, The88aly,andEpirus; and Homer 
couples the Ephyreans with the Phlegyans^ as the especial 
favourites of Mars.** The ^olian dynasty at Corinth^ as 
we shall call it by anticipation, is represented by the 
wily Sisyphus ; and this, his legendary character, may 
not be unconnected with the causes which procured the 
c\iithc.t 0^ wealthy for his city before the time of Homer.* 
As to the more ancient population, there are reasons, 
which we shall mention hereafter, for believing that it 
was nearly allied to that of Attica. Here we will only 
remark, that the local legends were singularly interwoven 
with the story of the Argonautic expedition, to which 
we shall hereafter revert. They inform us, that ^etes 
king of Colchis had first reigned at Corinth, but, dis- 
satisfied with this realm, withdrew to the east ; leaving 
it however in charge for his descendants. Hence, when 
Jason brought his daughter Medea home to lolcus, the 
Corinthians invited her to their city, which, when she 
was about to return to Asia, she delivered up to Sisy- 
phus.^ As we have already seen that some of the line 

1 His mother is Chrysc, daughter of Halinus : she is the sister of Chry- 
sogenia, Paus. Sfi. 4. 

■ Paus. ix. aO. 1., and 37. 5. 

3 II. xiii. 301. « II. il. 570. 

' * Paus. ii. 3. From the ancient Corinthian poet Eumelus. 



of Sujplnifl take a part in the affairi of Ordiomenni, 
10 we hear that hit son Omytion van the father of 
noeoM, who gaTe hit name to Phocifi. * That Phocii 
was occopied by an .£olian tribe in intimated by another 
legend, which describes Ileion, son of ^olus, as rei^- 
in^ there ^j and perhaps also by the stories about the 
strife of cunning between Sisyphus and the Phocian 
Aotolycna.^ 

Sons, or more remote descendants, of ^.olus spread 
the iEolian name over the western side of Peloponnesus. 
They appear chiefly in the legends of Klis and of Pylus. 
The Eleans, who seem not to have been scrupulous in 
aeeommodating their ancient trsditions to the purpose of 
exalting the glory of the Olympic games, from which in 
later times they derived their chief importance, gave 
the significant name of Aethlius to their first king, and 
called him the son of Jupiter and Frotogenia, daughter 
of Deucalion. This parentage however was not nelected 
without some historic&I ground ; for Protogenia was 
also the first mother of the I»crianA of Opus^ who were 
really connected with Klis.-^ According to another tra« 
dition, £ndymion, to whom the Kleans ascribed the finit 
celebration of games at Olympia, in which his three 
sons — Pfton, Epeus, and ^tolus — contended for the sue- 
cession to his throne, was the son of Aethlius, by Calyce, 
a daughter of iEolus, and himself led a colony of yKo- 
Kans to Klis. Jt is remarkable that F^ndymion^ who 
here, like Pelops, acts the part of a conqueror and a 
king^ is in the fables of Asia Minor the beautiful hunts- 
man, for whom Selene descends into the I^tmian cave*'', 
though no legend iieems to have brought him into Elis 
from the coast of Asia. Other iEolian settlements on 
this side of Peloponnesus are connected with the name 
of Salmoneus, who is celebrated for the vengeance in- 
flicted by Jupiter on his audacious impiety. He is said 
to have founded Salmone, in the territory of Pisa: the 

■ P«M. ii. ♦. r » Apollod. i. f>. ^ 

'^ AiirolyriM dwHt on PamaiMjii, and utAl^ the cattle of .SityphiM, and 
fhar^ed their mark< to eiude their owrpt. LuntAth. on fM. xix. 9trj 
* Atjrabo, iz. p. 425. ^ Paua. t. 1. 3, (^lint CaL x, libj. 
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same name, with a dight inflexion^ is giTen to a Boeotiail 
town or district^ which is said to have been named 
after a son of Sisyphus.^ To the south of Elia^ another 
JEolian dynasty, long renowned not only in epic song;, 
but in history, owed its origin to Tyro, the beautiful 
daughter of Salmoneus. Left by her father in Thesialy, 
she becomes the mother of Pelias and Neleus, whom 
the legend represents as the offspring of the god of the 
sea. She afterwards wedded her uncle Cretheui^ and 
bore to him another heroic progeny. Neleus founded a 
kingdom in Pylus, apparently the Triphylian ; for there 
were three towns of that name on the western side of 
Peloponnesus^ and it was a controverted point, even 
among the ancients, which was the one described by 
Homer as the residence of Nestor. Among other traces 
which confirm Strabo's opinion, that the poet meant the 
Triphylian Pylus, we may remark that, as the mother 
of Nestor sprang from the Minyean Orchomequs, to 
the remembrance of the same race was preserved in 
Triphylia, by a river called by Homer the Minyeus, 
afterwards the Anigrus.^ It must be added, that, if 
Neleus and Nestor are to be considered as real persons^ 
there is probably a break in the series of the Pylian 
kings, which is concealed by the current genealogy, and 
that Nestor, the contemporary of • the heroes before 
Troy, cannot^ consistently with the chronology of the 
heroic ages, be so few degrees removed from ^olus as 
he now appears to be. In fact, we find another branch 
of the same family at Pylus, which seems to have pre- 
ceded the Neleids. Amythaon, one of the sons of 
Cretheus, must have established himself there a genera« 
non or two earlier than Neleus is supposed to have done; 
for his sons. Bias and Melampus, become the founders 
of royal dynasties in Argolis, which will not otherwise 
bear a chronological comparison with the line of Neleua.' 
There is one remarkable feature common to the legend- 

1 Pau8. ix. .% 10. 

* Strabo, viil. p. 347. Leake's Morra, 1. 54. 

> Heyne, Apollod. vol ii p. 377. ; or Mr. Clinton, F. H. vol L pi 4L 



mj eiwvaettT <if theiw two hArifVM. Tlut of AmjtfuMn 
WM leiWNPiMfi £r)ir its vijvtrjm. Jn^ur, m Hffii/yi M(n(^, 
jOWi pnw reiw » the j9Ud#lftj wit e^ th«> w^mythaAni/lii, 
vbt iv«alcfa ¥k th« «m!i fl^ Atr^nsi.- MftiampiiM U th« 
CfPiftfe M^irtin, Hliik h« iivH in the fornt, hU «»ni 
vecs pw^Krf hy chit t^nroesi of «»rp«ntii to /liiKem the 
Ittif^fnad^ of tHTviR anrl reptilM, from whirh he lesnkt 
afl the neereoi of ruture.- Fo^^on harl b^rowH an 
^Tttlly marrenofM jpft on hU $nr«nri.v>ri PericljrnfrirM, 
the hrncher of V^tor. He haH «nWowH him with eh« 
Mier, whvJi waA ^renerallT attrihwv^ to the marine 
<ieiti^si, of a i wuiu iny any thape he wonlH,-^ And thm 
the wieriom of V«itor, whieh in the IHa/f 121 ri^neriheH 
HI the froit of year^ anr] experienee^ viewer! in the tijuht 
of the aneient lefren/!, aeema rather the remit of his 
nperhonufli rieseent.^ 

In cheae Hetle Hellenic ^tacea, the Canronea, the 
Widen c inhahitanca of the UnH, former! perhaps the hnik 
fif the mhjeet people. Bnt many of <:hem, <! riven from 
i>e eiMMC into the hilTa r^n nhe hriHei^ of ArrjiHia, pre- 
wrveft their indepen^nee for vrreral rwTtnjirie^.^ ft is 
noe M eiear what r.hangM took pUee at thia period rn 
die pfipQlacion 6f MeaaenU. Ac^/>rdiR^ to one aei^wint, 
it alin fen ander the dominion of J^jtmh^ princea, the 
ilrse of whom waa Perierea^ whom Heaiod nairth^ra 
imtm^ the aona of iEolna. But ar^/>rriing to another 
endiuoit, whieh waa very jreneraHy re^wived, he waa a 
deaeendant of l>tlex, the firat kin;? of IjitcrmU^ ; 
md in diia caae, the fir^t indiradon afforded hr the 
MeaHenian le^renda of a new nrj^ fA aettiers woo Id 
he eontained m the tradition that M#:ianefiji, a man 
njpert in archery, and hence aecownted a v>n of Apollo, 
^ame to Meaaenia in the r^^rn of Perierea, who granted 

yr. fiwiii. » ApftflM. - *> i:. 1 

• lCMa«wl -fiui KitplwMPUm, in (ihA Vn^i-.aur '-*f a ?aiI. ft. .. l.Sr. 

On w 

»0T- r. H 
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him a district in which he founded (EchaliaJ The 
name of this (Echalia was undoubtedly derived from 
TheBsaly, where there was another town so called^ the 
seat of die renowned archer Eurytus.^ But it aeems 
to have been not from the south of Thessaly^ the seat of 
the ^olids^ that Messenia received its new inhabitants^ 
who shared it with the Leleges and the Caucones; but 
from the norths the upper part of the vale of the Peneiis. 
For tliere stood an Ithomd^ which must have given ita 
name to the town and the mountain^ which were long 
the stronghold of Messenian liberty. There too waa A 
Tricca, celebrated for the most ancient temple of Escu* 
lapius; as there was a Messenian Tricca, which contained 
one sacred to the same god.**^ The Messenians had a 
peculiar legend about his birth "^ ; and in the Homeric 
catalogue^ the men of Tricca^ Ithom^^ and CEchalla^ are 
commanded by his sons Podalirius and Machaon. We 
shall soon have a fitter occasion of noticing the conclu. 
sion toward which all these indications tend. 
. The above-mentioned contest, which Endymion pro* 
posed to his sons, was decided in favour of Epeua : 
henceforth, it is said, the people were called Epeans ; 
and this is the name by which Ilomcr speaks of theni^ 
though he uses that of Elis for the country.^ It waa in 
the reign of Epeus that Pclops was said to have arrived 
in Greece, and to have wrested the territory of Pisa from 
the Epeans. The two brothers who were excluded from 
the throne were believed to have led colonies to foreign 
lands : Pa'on to the banks of the Axius, where he was 
supposed to have become the father of the Psonian 
nation^; iKtolus to the land of tlie Curetes, which was 
thenceforth named ^tolia after him, as its two princi. 

' Pau». iv. 2. 2. 

'J From him Hcrculei learned the u«e of the bow. ApoIIod. il. 4. 9. 1. 
With liii bow UlyMci kilU the Muitort. 

3 Strabo, Ix. p. 437. ; vlli. p. 3fiO. Pauii. Iv. 3. 2. 

t Paiu. ii. itG. 7. ^ II. ii. (Ufi— <>!». Conon. 14. omits ISneuM. 

^ In other genealogies, Pa>on waa said to be a son of I Idle (Hygin. Poet 
Aitr. ii. 20.) : Minyas weds hi* daughter Phanoayra (Sehol. Ap. Kb. i. 230.) j 
a tradition, the meaning of which i« easily understood, when it is remrm* 
bercd that there was a town said to have be«'n once called Minya in the 
north of Thussaly, near the borders of Macedonia. See Steph. Bys. Bii»£sk 
AXfAttiritt. 



}Ml} iuwM vr (batriuu vrrt icfi«r int two iiwik^ ^ fc)>duu 
BUd KhsuzuU'- 7'ii*w»' JlrXUnut k»-!.titnti»riiu itj ^^iuim 
iBUnu iH-v«r w li»vt umipr^MuO iiiur*- limn lii» luurAitUK 
yutl v^ tittr vuuittrjr : tjut/t ^nUTiur « w itppicjmJtJ v o(;vuu 

innn tiiiir iv Uim b}- ti**ir hufcUrt frviti iti^ ii'jrtL^ 
mtii^ lOiKip.ti ciwu iuKt ):ruuiid, iitiCi (!id tivt.. tiJJ n ^vry 
inift- ynriui^j }«••] tii«. iufiu*'ii'>. v4 Ui**;r ifi'^fi: i!iviiik*:<| 
|Ki|$tiuuurt. 7*iit Cur**U'fe iir* i>»iO lo iivv^ ritr*4»lod 

ill tii* J unci Mt lurii:id»liM »;ii*-iiiA*r» to lii^ ytrvyif vf < «Jv- 
fiin.. Tit*- <:uuiitr}' mUiut < iiJ\auTi. mtid ;j>.'rlik.^M lUi tb^* 

Miutii \fi JfAuhi^i ftt Uli* tiUi* bvr* ihi- I (Hill* uf ^•S'^'.'iit : 

Otber iirvmuuiJ uf tit* ii'j:'^iitL ^^y^iiiiiifc. ' ViJU tii*f * u 
bv f«|iMilJ tl; duuift Lli«i*> C!i* •ntr'ii**' Mihiu'vlViiU ijfi<jtj|i*fd 

|mriiV}A i* iti(U'.:*l*:0 bv tii*'ir imTii* . tliuu^t' iU ulitfi i»> 
ICniCit ^tuiw iKtt» iiiU'i* to a*'b>:**iirj iiiCl<}*:d hwn J>rU' 
qUiuii. but uut to b* u'.ii**r wjb* 'jviJti«:*^:0 Wi'Jj tit* ii :ii vf 
Uisli«ii.* 

WV iitf^*- f»rb»Tv«:d til* »i*'ii*iyij vi *J» J^o'/rivii Irib*** 

luf tint yUnyt ^ kjKK»UV Ull» Uf Ui**!!! iiVS'.Utt:*i 'Jli ^^v^lut, 
ini(i'tb*'V tjtr* iti Ki'lO'ritk! •;u'.:ti':>^V:'.- bv t:l*a*:f tn»'.:jUorit' txplii 
mill 11 Hitd wi'li hUjt. 71i* Jyj'Tiiiiir ('!«jnti:d » }j>;':b«*r 
Wiix^xiity tbuii uiiv udkt'r bryndi vi Ui» ^xuvie nttti'ju. 
^I'tiUM' uf ^>put, buttHVXi tlmt ^ viiu». tti*'ir ;ion tuwii, 
iifed b*s*ni cii*- dw«Uliii;' uJ J>?u':«ijiutj, wiAiMi ii* imd Ck-^ 
nuifiiUt.'d wicL iut !(«■« )ii:v^U jiuiti i^itriiiu>sut. mid UMry 

- 'I'uw.yiUUtM 'i\ lit aM^iK li> tijuai^ t** Citt nuiitt lu ObkOitHi n iiw 
bfiM- lv|*iit#tiw .SH'rfui.. .' )' 4(r« tt'mv>.-<:, '.t.a' ^i«i hjKrut- »«*l'.i«f» ii. ^jttriik 
»vu .tfl*?« «r«i«Uf vutii|i*flM(<' U- t^-<^;M I 1 t.tiiiiti<i uT /f.uiiaiir !^'lii mixi (ifiwmi 
w Ii* 't if«sM«ti:» •tiuiir w'iCi. '.It! hwi^Mttu 'I'irt-a* wi«t |n«iUiitli« Cti* 
<1jM !«■«.- Wirt <i«3t*.iti\i:(! 'jMniu* '.^.*ftui' ; > V-' •lul' liuii w'litni '.tii iinM« 

#itif«i I I ^. Til* iii<eiii: ir iriiK'.l iitKi'liiif, * f Itrt if i««ut u* SVtiM^Pt 
My: tii4* (lit I'll!* Vau <li»«.«n-i-t>fi II /l.uiiit lu 1<ilHi«Kr ~. Wni'i 'f«i«Mifiia 
■Jiji- luiMiiiUiitMnf^ •.iiiui It- I**'!;!- 11 Itiiiiia (- tiiu't- tntiiiH'i* t-r".i i ii'v*^ 
,*t\t.t .jk-\ '} iiii 111 utiji-i^i: M. iH |iu> It Ml* «rit<'-l «iii<i l'i«iii- H ii|tiiii-< itir 

«M PilvllU. ^llil pbtlltKt — U fti>a<:itf. tut fil'.tHI tff i.«i>-.fll( '.in fertlU*- 
IHKICVf ' !*■ ■fltf '.Iti ta'.IMTI tl' 'J'<1tlMif a« •»llit.'< llUII '.!«• < Hi* >•»*?. 

Ihiivu. t»* /f,i«)iu* ' bia uiwb /'nut r ^. . . l^'lit llfUlki.i f.^««(imu» f.llil' uf 
lui livijtUwuuOtii; XM»ifit- 
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showed there the tomb of Pyrrha.^ Strabo^ without 
assigning any reason^ treats it as certain that they were 
a colony from the Epicnemidian Locris^, though he 
records an inscription which commemorated the struggle 
of the Greeks at Thermopyle^ in which Opus was 
termed the mother city of the Locrians. In accordance 
with these pretensions^ Locrus^ the founder of their 
name^ was described in the national legends as a de- 
scendant^ not of Hellen, but of Amphictyon^ another 
son of Deucalion^ — a fictitious personage^ who^ as we 
shall afterwards see^ represents the earliest union of the 
Hellenic tribes. But the ruling families among the 
eastern Locrians appear^ in the Iliad, closely united with 
those of the Thessalian Hellas. On the other hand^ 
among the ancestors of Locrus we find an ^tolus some- 
times mentioned ^ ; and while in one tradition Opus is 
simply a son of Locrus, in another he is also a king of 
£Iis, whose daughter bears a son of the same name to 
Locrus.^ These legends are grounded on the fact, that 
there was an Opuntian colony in Elis ; and this may 
have been connected with the establishment of the Ozo- 
lian Locrians on the eastern border of -^tolia.* The 
Locrian mythology seems to lead to the conclusion, that 
the earliest population of the eastern Locris, of which 
any recollection was preserved, consisted of Leleges ; 
and to them perhaps the name of Locrians originally 
belonged, though chiefs of a Hellenic, and most pro- 
bably an ^olian race, undoubtedly setded among them. 
Thus then in the countries we have mentioned^ 
which include the greater part of northern Greece and 
the western side of Peloponnesus, the beginning of a 
new period is connected more or less closely with the 
house of JEolus, or with the tribe which his name re- 

» Strabo, U. PL 4!25u » IX. a 427. 

> Scymnua, r, 5W. 

^ Kurtathlu* von II W. 531.^ gires a genealogr, which, he remarks, is an 
ancient one. In which .fTtolus i« omitted It begins with Amphictyon and 
ehthuno|>atra i then (bUows PhYscus. from whom the people wera onoe 
c«Ued Fhyaeian*: he i« the fiither of Locmt, Locnu ofOpus. For tlM 
other Icfend, we Pindar, Ot ix.» and the SthoUa. 

> Boeckh Kxplk. ad Pindar, p. 191. 
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jweKOti. We letrn indeed little, betide tiiis general 
liKly IroiD the legends which we are compelled to 
idkm, at the only touroei of our inforroatioD. There 
if fcowerer one prominent feature in them, which de* 
aorea attention, aa it cannot be the mere rewilt of 
dbaoce. We perceive in thete iKolian itettlementf a 
mmked jnedilection for maritime ittuationi. lolcoa 
and Corinth va the luminous points from which raya 
dMMK out in all directions : Orchomenns also appears to 
have been uiatrefs of the neighbouring coast. In the 
islatid districts, as in Phods, the traces of an IfUXiMXi 
djtuaHj are the least distinct Poieidon, and other 
6asieM connected with the sea, occur most frequently 
ID the genealogies and legends of the race.' This, its 
eoBnDon character, will appear more striking and im« 
portaot, when we compare its history with that of the 
Dariaas, which we now proceed to review. 

The early fortunes of the Dorians are related by 
Herodotus in a brief sketch, which we shaJl give in his 
ovD words, that we may use it as a thread to connect 
cdkor accounts, which illustrate or fill up his scanty 
ondioe. After observing that the J>orians and Jonians 
of old conspicuously distinguished from one an* 
r, and from the other branches of the Greek nation, 
he adds : — '^ The one was a PeJangian, the other a HeL 

ic race ; uid the one never yet changed its ancient 
%, but the other went throi^^ many wanderings* 
For in the reign nf Deucalion it inhabited Fhthiotia ; 
•Oder Doms, the son of Hellen, die hmd at the foot of 
Oaw and Olympus, called Hesticotis; after it waa 
Ibreed by the Cadmeans to quit Hesticotis, it dwelt on 
aoimt Piodns, and was called the 5facednian people. 
AAer this again it passed into Dryopis ; and so from 
Ilryopis came into Peloponnesus, and waa named the 



Am Iftu-htnumhtm and Mciicerteft.PaknioiL W« msr nrnrntk, #ttii 
snaK* to ft pKMMA aijttmij uotioedi, tlutf, m the rites <jf U*iitxrtt$, wfo* 
mm wi | <»w d to lksv« bem l/unui iu the lirtbiDiu bjr SbjrpbiM Pauf. u. 
t S. . ««K nocmnMl tui BmterimM 'Flut. llicf. a.,, to VcImm »m 
bnntid near tt*« «nae ■Mit, uudhiMnkxuh would uot %bom lu» grsrc ev«o to 
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showed there the tomb of Pyrrha.^ Strabo^ without 
assigning any reason^ treats it as certain that they were 
a colony from the Epicnemidian Locris^, though he 
records an inscription which commemorated the struggle 
of the Greeks at Thermopyle^ in which Opus was 
termed the mother city of the Locrians. In accordance 
with these pretensions^ Locrus^ the founder of their 
name^ was described in the national legends as a de- 
scendant^ not of Hellen, but of Amphictyon^ another 
son of Deucalion^ — a fictitious personage^ who^ as we 
shall afterwards see^ represents the earliest union of the 
Hellenic tribes. But the ruling families among the 
eastern Locrians appear^ in the Iliad^ closely united with 
those of the Thessalian Hellas. On the other hand^ 
among the ancestors of Locrus we find an ^tolus some- 
times mentioned ^ ; and while in one tradition Opus is 
simply a son of Locrus^ in another he is also a king of 
£lis^ whose daughter bears a son of the same name to 
Locrus.^ These legends are grounded on the fact^ that 
there was an Opuntian colony in Ells ; and this may 
have been connected with the establishment of the Ozo- 
lian Locrians on the eastern border of ^tolia.^ The 
Locrian mythology seems to lead to the conclusion^ that 
the earliest population of the eastern Locris^ of which 
any recollection was preserved^ consisted of Leleges ; 
and to them perhaps the name of Locrians originally 
belonged^ though chiefs of a Hellenic^ and most pro- 
bably an ^olian race^ undoubtedly settled among them. 
Thus then in the countries we have mentioned^ 
which include the greater part of northern Greece and 
the western side of Peloponnesus^ the beginning of a 
new period is connected more or less closely with the 
house of ^olus^ or with the tribe which his name re- 

» Strabo, Ix. p. 425. » IX. p. 427. 

» Scymnus, v. S92. 

* Eustathius (on II. ii. 531.) gives a genealogy, which, he remarks, is an 
tincient one, in which ^tolus is omitted It begins with Amphictyon and 
Chthonopatra ; then follows Phvscus, f\rom whom the people were onoe 
called Physcians : he is the fotner of Locrus, Locrus of Opus. For ti)« 
other legend, see Pindar, Ol. ix., and the Scholia. 

> Boeckh Explic ad Pindar, p. 191. 
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jiMKUto . We kvn ixkdeed litde, beude lids general 
&et, from ibe legexuk vhich we tre compellBd to 
faUoiTj » the onlj souroee of our infurmatkiD. There 
if faowerer one {jrominent ftsature in them, which de- 
Krves anemkm^ k it cumot he the mere result of 
cbanoe. We peredve is these JFMvn settlemeDU a 
markied predik:ctioD for man time situationE. lolcus 
and Corinth are the luminous points from which rays 
dbooi out in all directions : Orcbomenut also appears to 
have heen mistress of the neifiihouring coast. Id the 
inland districts^ as in Phocis^ the traces of an J&ulian 
dTnaatr are the least distincL Poseidon, and other 
deities fsonnecied with ihe ses. occur most frequently 
in Ifae genealogies and legends of the raoe.^ Tliis^ its 
eoonnoD diaracterj will appear more striking and im- 
purtantj when we compare iu history with that of the 
Dofiams. which we now proceed to review. 

The early fortunes of the Lknians are related by 
Herodotas in a brief sketdi^ which we ishall give in his 
own words, that we mav use it as a thread to connect 
other accounts^ which illustrate or £11 up his scanty 
After obMirving that the Dorians and lonians 
of old conspicuously distinguished from one an- 
xAna, and from the other branches of the Greek nation, 
he adds : — '^ The one was a Pelasgianj the other a HeL> 
lode raoe ; and the one never yet changed its ancient 
aeatEj bat the odier went through many wanderings. 
For in the reign of Deucalion it inhabited Phthiotas ; 
ttider Donis. the son of HeOen^ the land at the foot of 
Oaaa and Olympus^ called HestisKitis; after it was 
Ibroed by the Cadnoeans to quit HeBti»otis^ it dwelt on 
■lonnt PindnSj and was called the Macednian people. 
After liiis again it passed into Dryopis ; and so fron 
Dryc^is came into Peloponnesus^ and was named the 
Dorian race." 

' Aft lnbJiBUDaliwa and Mehcertw. Pili i inop. We snsr remark, #»tk 
t e fcw gice to » fmiiit alradj uuttoec, ttua. m the ritet uf Meiwcrtee, m-b* 
«•» auppMtd lo ftmve btsen buriod iu cbe latlimm bjr t&syi^iw .J'aui. ii. 
1 S.„ mmt oyeumia] and inMt«rMMi» l^ut. T^m^.^.., ac Kekeuc was 
burivc! Dear Cbe maut amt, ana SiaTiiiiUk would uot iihoir \m grave even to 
li«lttr^ai«.iL8.i.^ 
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If we adopt this narratiye as literally accurate in all 
points^ we must suppose that the Dorians^ when thej 
left their ancient home in Phthia> first hent their way 
toward the norths hut afterwards took the opposite 
direction^ and advanced hy successive stages till they 
reached the southern extremity of Greece. There is 
however great difficulty in helieving that this was the 
real course of their migrations. The only probable 
motive which could have prevented them from follow- 
ing the same impulse which carried their brethren 
toward the souths would be their desire of occupying 
the rich plains in the heart of Thessaly. But it seems 
surprising that here they should have left no traces of their 
presence^ and that we find them transported all at once 
from Phthiotis to the opposite comer of Thessaly^ at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus. We have already inti* 
mated that the common genealogy of the race of Hellen 
can only be received as a general picture of national 
affinities. In that sense^ Dorus may be considered as a 
brother of ^olus ; but that the Dorians and ^olians 
originally inhabited the same district^ or were united 
by any relations of peculiar intimacy^ is exceedingly im- 
probable ; because^ not only is there no vestige of such 
a connection in their national legends — no mention of 
any alliances contracted in this region between the 
mythical descendants of Dorus and ^olus — but the 
people who are the first and bitterest enemies of the 
Dorians^ are represented as the friends and brothers of 
the ^olians. For Herodotus^ on the other hand^ who 
adopted the mythical genealogies in their literal sense^ 
it was necessary to imagine that Dorus and his fol- 
lowers had begun their wanderings from the land of 
Hellen. It seems much more probable that they first 
entered Thessaly on the same side where they make 
their first appearance in the historian's narrative^ as an 
independent people from the north ; whether up the 
defile of Tempe^ or across the Cambunian range^ or at 
any point further to the west, as by the pass of Met- 
zovo, it would be useless to inquire. 
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We hsve obterved that thdr fint eoemiet were a 
rbo are described as alliei aod kinsmen of the 
This is the people which makei a prominent 
IB the legendary history of Thessaly, under the 
of the Lapiths. They are renowned for their 
victoriooa struggle with the Cenuurs, a fabulous race — -> 
vhidb however^ may be supposed to represent the earlier 
and mder inhabitanta of the land — whom they expelled 
Dram their seats on the plain, and even on the sides of 
Pdioo, from which, according to Homer, they were 
driven by Pirithous, the Lapith chief, and forced to take 
nfiige among the iEthioes, on the western side of Pin- 
dos.' This ia peihaps only a poetical deMrription of 
the eooiiicty which is related, wiili an appearance of 
^nmter historical exactness, by other authors, who in- 
Imb us that the Perrbsbians, a Pelasgian race, which 
OBce possessed the rich plains on the banks of the 
Peneus, in the neighbourhood of Larissa, were over- 
powerttl by the Lapiths ; and that, while some conti- 
to dwell there wk subjecu of the conquerors, 
maintained their independence in the upper 
TiUeys of Olympus.^ It would seem that the Dorians, 
issBing from their strongholds in the north-east comer 
of Thessaly, had endeavoured to wrest a part of these 
esoquesu from them, and perhaps with partial success ; 
btt, according to their own legends, they were very 
hard pressed, and they cannot have gained any per- 
manent snperiority. The Dorian king iKgiroius, it is 
said, unable to defend himself against the Lapitha, 
cdled in the aid of Hercules, which he agreed to repay 
with a third of his kingdom.^ The invincible hero 
delivered him from his enemies, and slew their king 
Coronas. Yet this Coronus was celebrated among the 
chiefs who embarked on the Argonautic expedition * ; 
he was one of those Minyans, who, as we have seent 
appea/ to be only the JEolians under another name. It was 

'UiLTU. StoAo,irp.iM. s fUabo, ix. p. MQ, 4iL 

• AittkaL iL 7.7. & Dwd. ir. 37. 
« A|L BM. L 57., aod the SdMlia. 
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probably from the Dorian traditions of this conflict 
that the Lapiths acquired a bad celebrity for thei 
overweening and impious arrogance, and that in Thai 
saly they often appear to be identified with the sacri 
legions Phlegyans. The father of Coronus was tb 
audacious Ceneus, who defied Apollo (the Doriai 
god), disdained to pray or sacrifice to the gods, ani 
forced men to swear by his spear. In other legend 
perhaps the Dorians themselves may have taken th* 
place of the Centaurs. 

The most obscure part of ihe history of the Dorian 
is that which Herodotus relates, by saying, that the; 
were ejected from Hestisotis by the Cadmeans, and set 
tied in Pindus, being then called the Macednian people 
The Cadmeans are the ancient inhabitants of Thebet 
who are said to have been driven from their country a 
a very remote period by an invasion of the Encheleans 
an Illyrian horde, who plundered the temple at Delphi. 
What foundation there may have been for the tradition 
that these Cadmeans came into conflict with the Dorian 
at the foot of Olympus, it is impossible to determine 
and as little can we pretend to fix the exact meaning o 
Herodotus, when he says that the Dorians were a M aoed 
nian or Macedonian race.^ Their vicinity to Macedoni 
was probably the only ground for this appellation 
though we do not even know when or by whom it wa 
bestowed on them. Nor is their next migration ver 
distinctly described by the statement, that when the^ 
gave way to the inroad of the Cadmeans, they fixe 
their seats in Pindus. But it seems most probable that th* 
tract which Herodotus signifies by this name, is no othe 
than that which later writers caU Hestieotis, the divi 
sion of Thessaly which, according to Strabo, occupied it 
western side. It is this which is said once to have bom 

1 Her. is. 43. Diod. xix. 53. According to Her. v. 61., the Cadmeui 
fled to the EoohelesiM after their city was taken by the Epigoni ; but h 
«eemi here to have found two different traditions blended togethei 
which in Diodorus are more correctly kept separate, though the wandei 
inn of Cadmui in lUyria were very celeorated in me. See Dion. Fei 
990., and Bemhardy'i note. 
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tbemme of Daris > : and^ as it included the upper course 
of the Peneusy and the towns of Tricca^ Ithom^, and 
(Eehiliay it may not be too bold to conjecture that it was 
tfae irruption of the Dorians which caused the migra- 
tioo fay which these names were transferred to Messenia. 
The aggressions of their northern neighbours, the fierce 
hoides of Upper Macedonia^ or the hostility of the Low- 
landers, the Lapiths, whom they certainly never sub- 
dued, may have been the cause which drove the Dorians 
to the next stage of their wanderings, at the opposite 
eitremity of Thessaly, where they made themselves 
mssters of the land of the Dryopes, which henceforth 
reuined the name of Doris. It was not confined to 
the narrow valley north of the sources of the Cephisus, 
between Parnassus and CEta ; but seems to have ex* 
leaded over a great part of the (Etcean range toward 
Thermopylc, and perhaps over some tracts of the 
vestem Idghlands.^ Of the Dryopes, some submitted 
to the conquerors ; and of these, a part appear to have 
been tran^lanted to the southern side of Parnassus, 
tt bondmen of the temple at Delphi, and to have been 
long distinguished by the name of Craugallide.^ Others 
Bugratod to Eubcea'^ and Peloponnesus, where they 
ettshUshed themselves on the coast of Argolis, in the 
towns of Asine^ Hermione, and Eion. The epochs of 
these sncoessive migrations of the Dorians are wholly 
uneertsin, as none of the legendary names which we 
find connected with these events throw any light upon 
chronology. All we know is^ that it was from 
last-mentioned territory about (Eta that the Do- 
lisoa issoed, at a later period, to efiect the conquest of 
PdoponBesus. 

' Soabo^ bL pL 437. ; X. p^ 475. 

* In Antonin. lAh. c. i., Bf^anetu king of the Dryopes is said to hav« 
icined 0Tcr til £pifuiL 

Mb JBich. Adv. Ctec p. SB. tbey are called AcrafiaUidc. Suidas and 
Harpocntkn hare the form KfmifymXXSim or KfmvyttX^tu. Anton. Libt c. 4l 
9dk a tftorj ct Cranateua, ton of Droops. This, combiDcd with what «« 
read in Faua. it. 34 ft of the servitude of the Dryopes, whom Her. 
ailfli <l6dirBtfirt to Apolks seems to authorise the statement in the text. 

* Td SMm and Carjstus. They were also said to have wandered to 
Cyprus (IKod.lT. 37.)> were found in Cythnus (Her. viii. 4A), and once were 
MUcd on the aboccs of the Hellespont Stiabo, xiil p. 58& 
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I 

Such^ according to Herodotus^ is the sum of the"^ 
early adventures of the Dorians ; but some later writen' 
speak of another migration or colony of this people^ 
much more interesting and important than any of ihose 
we have mentioned. We shall have occasion hereafter 
to inquire how far it may he deemed credible^ and whe* 
ther we must suppose that Herodotus was ignorant of 
it^ or only omitted it as foreign to his immediate pur^ 
pose. We now turn to the two other main divisions of 
the Greek nation^ which^ as we have seen^ according to 
the current legend^ derived their names, not from sons, 
but from more remote descendants^ of HeUen. This, if 
we admitted the common genealogy in its literal sense; 
would he a difference of little importance : but as we 
believe Hellen, iBolus, Dorus, Achseus, and Ion, to be 
merely fictitious persons, representatives of the races 
which bore their names, we are led to view it in another 
light, as indicating much more than it expresses, and as 
implying that the Achsans and lonians were far more 
closely connected with one another than with the other 
two branches of the nation. And this presumption ap-* 
pears to be greatly strengthened by the accounts whidi 
have been transmitted to us of their origin and first 
establishment in Greece. 

Xuthus, the father of Achseus and Ion, has no part 
assigned to him in the legends of Thessaly. To explain 
this remarkable fact, a story was told by some late wri- 
ters, that his brothers had driven him out of Thessaly, 
on pretence that he had taken more than his due share 
of their common patrimony. ^ The outcast first found 
shelter, it was said, in Attica. There he established 
himself in the plain of Marathon, and founded what was 
called the Tetrapolis, or the four united townships of 
(Enoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus.^ He 
wedded Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus king of 
Attica, and Achseus and Ion were the fruit of this mar« 
riage. So far most authors agreed ; but some added^ 
that at the death of Erechtheus he was chosen to decide 

1 Pau8.viLl,2. ^ s.Strab<STiU.pcS8a. 
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ibe diq>at m, and the preference he gave to 

Oecrops prdvoked the other sons of Erechtheus to expel 
him from Attica. He crossed over with his children 
to Pdoponnesus^ to the region then called JEgialus, or 
iittd Chtut, but which afterwards successively received 
the names of Ionia and Achaia^ and died there ; and 
now^ if not sooner^ the history of his two sons is parted 
into separate lines. 

Banning with that of Acheus^ we find the ancient 
uthora differing very widely in their statements. Ac. 
cording to some^ he was forced toquitJEgialus^ or Athens^ 
in consequence of accidental bloodshed, and led his fol- 
lowers to the eastern side of Peloponnesus^ where they 
mingled with the ancient inhabitants of Argolis and 
Laconia^ or subdued them ; and thus arose the Pelopon- 
nenan Acheans^ from whom the whole of Peloponnesus 
was sometimes called the Achaean Argos^ to distinguish 
it from the Pelasgian Argos of Thessaly. But others 
rdate that^ after the death of Xuthus^ Acheus collected 
a band of adventurers from ^gialus, and from Athens^- 
and bending his course to Thessaly^ with their aid re- 
covered the patrimony of which his father had been 
wrongfcdly deprived.* And accordingly^ the same part 
of Thessaly in which Phthia and the ancient Hellas 
were situate^ was, at a later period^ and after many re- 
vohitions, still called Achaia^ ; and Homer, though he 
commonly uses the name of Achaeans for the Greeks in 
general, yet more particularly designates by it the sub- 
jects of Achilles, who reigned in Phthia. We see then 
that there was one admitted fact : Achaeans were in very 
early times the predominant race in the south of Thes- 
Hdy^ and on the eastern side of Peloponnesus. But 
there were two contrary opinions; one assigning the 
priority to the northern, the other to the southern 
Achaeans. It seems clear however that the former of 
these opinions has the greater weight of evidence in ita 
favour. For Strabo, who in one passage relates that 
Adiaeus fled from Athens to Laconia, and there first 

» Pjmm. va 1. 3. a Her. vii 197. 
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introduced the name of the Achseans^ elsewhere cpealoi 
as if Pelops had first brought the Achseans with him 
into Laconia from Phthia^ ; and Pausanias has preserved 
a more simple tradition, which tends to the same point : 
that Archander and Architeles^ the sons of Achsus^ 
came from Phthiotis to Argos^ and wedded two daugh- 
ters of Danaus — Automate and Scea ; Archander 
named his son Metanastes^ to signify that he was an 
emigrant from a foreign land. 2 

Still however the question remains^ who the Acheans 
originally were^ and whether they were so nearly re« 
lated to the Hellenic race as the current genealogy seems 
to infer. And here we find that some of the andents 
took a very difierent view of their national affinities. 
Pionysius of Halicarnassus, without even noticing the 
common tradition^ reports one totally difierent: that 
AchseuSj Phthius^ and Pelasgus^ were the sons of 
Larissa and Poseidon ; and that in the sixth generation 
after the first Pelasgus^ they led the . Pelasgians from 
Argos into Thessaly^ drove out the barbarians^ and 
divided the country into three parts^ which were named 
after them Achaia, Phthiotis^ and Pelasgiotis.^ Con- 
trary as this account is to the notion of the Achseant 
which the ancients drew from Homer's use of thename^ 
it seems not to have stood alone : for in another genea^ 
logy^ Phthius^ who was generally considered as belong- 

1 VIIL P.S83.S65. 

' VII. 1. 6. It will immediately occur to every intelligent reader of the 
Greek author, that not only the name of Metanastes, but those of the 
daughters and ions.in.law of Danaus, are significant, and that they ma* 
nifestly express the relation between rulers and subjects. Only it may be 
doubtful whether this relation is implied in the names of the two brothers* 
so that Architeles should represent the subject class, or whether they are 
both of similar import, and the inferior relation is only expressed by the 
names of their wives, which seem to indicate the different eflbcts of v»> 
luntary and compulsory submission. To be convinced that these miOi- 
tiages are merely mythological phrases, which must be interpreted ac- 
cordiag to analogy under the guidance of etymology, the reader has only 
to compare some other instances, as of Polycaon and Eusechme (Faua. It. 
1 1.) ; iE^us and Meta, daughter of Hoples, his first wife ; he aftetwMdl 
weds Chalciop^, daughter of Rhexenor (ApoUod. iii. 15. 6. %), or of ChaU 
eodon (Atben. xiii. p. 556.) ; but. according to Tsetzes (Lyc.49i.), some 
authors gave him no other wife than Autochthc, daughter of Pen&u. Sd 
ISectryon reigns with his wife Anaxo (Tsetx. Lye. 952.) ; and, at a Uter 
period, Procles and Eurysthenes are married to Lathria and AnaMndi% 
(Paus. iiu 16. 6.). 

3 1. 17. 
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h^ to the Stock of Pdasgas^ was called the son of 
Achieas.' The result to which these last traditions 
lead OS is^ that the Achseans were originally no other 
than the ancient Pelasgian inhabitants of Phthia ; and 
perhaps this mode of viewing them will be found to 
aflS)rd the simplest explanation of the apparent contra- 
dictions in the testimony of the ancients concerning 
them. Considered as a branch of the Pelasgians, who 
from the remotest times were seated both in Thessaly 
and Argolis^ they might be said^ by those who looked 
upon Peloponnesus as the earlier settlement, to have 
migrated thence to the norths though their name was 
first heard in Phthia. If indeed the name was a de- 
scriptive one^ and expressed their situation on the co^tt^ 
as has been conjectured^ it might have been common to 
both countries from the beginning. But in any case^ 
the general tendency of the ancient traditions leads us 
to suppose thut^ at some period or other^ a part of the 
tribe really migrated from the north to the south, and 
established themselves in Argolis. Here however we 
observe a remarkable difference between their history 
and that of the ^olians. Their leaders Archander and 
Architeles marry the daughters of Danaus, but neither 
they nor any of their descendants mount the throne of 
Argos ; whereas we have seen the ^olian chiefs every 
where founding royal dynasties. And this seems to 
authorise the conclusion, that this migration took place 
before the ^olians had become masters of Phthia, and 
had begun to be also called Achaeans ; and that the Pelas- 
gian Acheans found in Argolis a kindred people, among 
whom they gained admission more indeed by force than 
good will, but still without effecting a total revolution^ 
or overthrowing the government of the native kings* 
On this supposition we shall no longer be perplexed by 
the difficulty which chronologers have found in explain- 

> Euftath. on n. iL 681. Hellat, he remarki, was founded by HeUen ; 
HOC howerer, tome lay, the son of Deucalion, but the son of Phthlus, son 
of Aeh«us. A KtUe before he speaks of a Phthius, son of Poseidon and 
Larissa; and in the next page he says that PeUwgus, Phthius, and Achsua 
were the sons of Haemon and Larissa. 
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ing how the sons of Achseus could marry the daug^teri 
of the ancient Danaus^ and we shall be spared the ne« 
oessity of inventing a second personage of the same 
name as a subject for this particular affinity. 

If we take this view of the subject^ we must distin- 
guish between the Achsans of the norths who^ in 
the period when we first become acquainted with them, 
are no other than the ^olians^ who^ among other names, 
were sometimes called by that of the people in whose 
land they established their sway, and those of the 
Achean Argos, where not only the bulk of the popula- 
tion, but the noble and ruling families, perhaps that of 
the kings themselves, continued to be Pelasgian long 
after the iBolians had gained a footing in other parts of 
Peloponnesus. It must be with reference to the for« 
mer, that Strabo calls the Achseans an ^olian race ^ ; 
and that Euripides, while he speaks of Xuthus as a son 
of ^olus, describes him as an Achsan.^ To these 
^olian Acheans belong also the Myrmidons, whose 
memory has been transmitted to us chiefly through the 
fame of their leader Achilles. The fabulous legend 
tells that they first sprang up in ^gina, where ^acus, 
the just, who was born there of Jupiter and a daugh- 
ter of the river Asopus, by his prayers prevailed on his 
father to people the island with a new race.^ It is not 
improbable that the name, whatever may have been its 
origin, arose in ^gina ; but it also seems clear that the 
island must have received an iEolian or Acheean colony 
from Phthia, which, in the generation immediately pre- 
ceding the Trojan war, is said to have been governed 
by Actor, a son of Myrmidon, who married ^gina, the 
fabled mother of ^acus. Hence Peleus, the son of 
iBacus, when he had killed his half-brother Phocus, 

» VIII. p. 33a s Ion. V. 64. 

3 Bv transrorming the ants (fAOfjuuniMtet or fAuf/Mt) into men (Mti(fe/^i«V 
according to the fable, occasioned probably by a false etymology, though 
some writers, ancient and modern {nee Strabo, viii. p. 375. Theagenes In 
Tzetz. Lye. 176.), have supposed it to have been grounded on the mode of 
Uving in caves, which ttiey attribute (on no evidence however save the 
fable itself) to the ancient inhabitants of £gina. The curious reader wiU 
find the ancient history of iE^na elaborately discussed in K. O. Mueller's 
.Xginetica. 
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Wd to tbe 1 if Actor, tnd fuceeeded to his king- 

^mn^^ On um other bAnd no eonnociion i^ypesr* to 
Wvo fofan«t«»l bctwgcn the JEf^neuau and the neigh- 
Vwring Achcans of Argolii. 

Tbene latter howerer, in courte of time, received a 
lew eakmj from the western side of Peloponnesus* 
Afgosy it is said, continued to be the lole leat of the 
base of Danaus, until Prcctus and Acrisius, the fon« of 
Ahaa, contended witli one another for the throne. 
iUriains maintained his ground at Argos: Proetos, at 
int driven into exile, returned with a band (ff Lycian 
allies, and forced his brothtV to consent to a partition of 
the disputed territory. The eastern portion fell to 
FrotrtiM, who, with the aid of the Cyclo^tu, raised the in- 
deatructible walls of Tiryns: Acrisius was killed through 
a liktal mischance, by Perseus, tlie son of his daughter 
Ihamt ; thougli, to avoid his predicted destiny, he had 
left Argos atid had retired to tlie Thessalian Larissa, — 
an indication not to be overlooked of an early intercourse 
between the northeni and southern Pelasgians. After 
Am diiuuiter, Perseus, that he might not fill the throne 
firhieh his own band had made vacant, exchanged his pa« 
crimony for tliat of Megapentlies, son of Prortus ; and in 
tlie nrighbourhootfl of 1'iryns, but on a loftier site, 
fmmdtd a new city, Mycensc. But in tlie second gene- 
ntioo after this transfer, the little western sUte was 
ai^ain split into three smaller realms. In the reign of 
Anaxagoras, grandson of Megapenthes, the women of 
Argos were struck with phrenzy. The king — according 
to another and apparently older form of the legeml, it 
was Prcetus, whose daughters had been thus punished 
tor iJtmr impiety, in laughing at the wooden image of 
Her^, or spuming tlie rites of Dionysus — sought tlie aid 
of tlie seer Melampus, who, by bis mother's side, was 
akin to the royal line, Melampus asked no less a price 
far the succiurs of his art, than a third of the kingdom; 
mud, like the Hibyl, when the king refused it, rose in his 
AtmiOtAsk, and only consented to remedy the evil when 

( fOttUUi. on II. il 061. 
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he had obtained another third for hit brother Biai.1— 
Whatever may be the full meaning of theie marvelloiia 
stories^ we see no reason for questioning their historical 
ground^ so far as regards the establishment of JEolian 
chieftains in Argolis ; and this event maj have con- 
tributed to bring the Argive Achsans nearer in language 
and religion to those of Thessaly. Tradition throws 
very little light on the manner in which the name of the 
Acheans was introduced into Laconia. We have seen 
reason to believe that it was not here where it first arose^ 
though this appears to be Strabo's meanings when he 
says that Acheus himself settled there. Another state- 
ment of the same author^ that Achsans came into Laco* 
nia with Pelops^ stands too insulated^ and too little sup. 
ported by other facts^ to deserve much attention. The 
event may perhaps be indicated by the tradition, that 
Eurotas, who succeeded his father Myles, son of Leiex, 
having no male children, left his kingdom to Laced0- 
mon, son of Jupiter and Taygete, who had married 
his daughter Spartr. These names seem to intimate 
that a new tribe from the north had gaine<l the ascend- 
ant over the Leleges, who inhabited the plain near the 
coast, where their labours are said to have confined the 
river named from their king in an artificial channel. 
After this we read of no change of dynasty at least till 
the Trojan war, and we find the Lacedemonian kings 
allying themselves by marriage withj those of Argolis ^ ; 
which seems to confirm our supposition of an origin^ 
natural afiinity between them. — This view of theAchsans 
will perhaps acquire a higher degree of probability, when 
we compare the accounts we have received of the origin of 
the fourth great division of the Greek nation, the lonians. 
The early history of the lonians, though peculiarly 
interesting on account of its relation to the ancient insti- 
tutions of Attica, is |)crhaps the most obscure that has 
yet come under our view. We have already seen the 
manner in which Ion is connected by the current gene- 

> Compare Herod, ix. 84. Paui. ii. 1&.18. ApoUod. it i— 4. 
* Pauf. iiL 1. 4. ApoUod. ii. le. S. 1. 
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^ko^ ii>Etil Ae ftmSj of HeOen. The AtheTnV.9 Ii.<u 
ittBiHt with enrnplacencT to i rh:F«srer.t lewitl, n:ore 
JuiKiiiur M tfi«xr national ranirr. acrxrdzr^r ^^ vhi.:h 
lie traa die «m, hoc of Xathtia, bnt of ApnCo ; i ^Ti^ry 
-arlueh ftimisheri Eoripit^ with ^he ^i:V.7.*cc r.f or.i* of 
hie most moenioQa pUri. The pce^ reoreaenu f.^n, not 
4alvae die founder of die Ionian r^me. ha: m 4u.:i:eefi« 
in^ tn die dirone of Erechr:heM. ^)n d:e r.^her har.ii, 
ae TeeoanMes in Xathna & f:'^rf»!;rn ^hief. who h^i rf:*:- 
»Brefi die Adienians in dieir vir wish Eahi^pi. ind 
3*i dina earned dse hsnei of :he Icir.^r^i 'iax:;rh:<ir ; i.V. he 
'^prntoxcs oo enncrviici: d^ eommi-.n ^niiisor. 41^ {.it ia y% 
siQ AchfWM and O^raa die isrn^ of *>.;:« rr.Arhckr^. .\il 
"heam ^Tsruuunui, devised to zrssifT :he A:her.iar.:4. -^r.d to 
sindrm die tabsunce of die common 4c<;?7, b7 ^h«:v^!ik;^ 
tfaac it keo? ita armund in roi» of ±e ir.VT»s- which 
Athenian paniotism mi^hc ha-v^ in fiiAZ*vri''j: ct nrp- 
jtisj i idii g' it. And we mar reasonAbiy suspect. d:.i: if in 
:Qi ibrm ic deviates from the :ni:uh, i: :.i richer ^o la &> 
iiMj^ifie titan to >nu«;preraie the irr.ponar.i^ of :he ^-7<»nc 
31 Which it refera. ft mnsc no*; therrf.;Te 'ie neariecrtd, 
when ^pe are inr.nirinar who she loniana w*ti», mii in 
^vhac reladisn diey 4cood ti^ die other bnr.>:hei ';f ±e 
tifveir nation ; bat i? is efioally e^ien: d:.ir, w~l:hi:ut 'iie 
iirio of a hidiuricai intenrecadon. die iZtvrr c^ir. z:?^ as 
ninie af die infbrmacion we desire. 

Aecordinff to die most aeneralN received o^ir.ior. . the 
lanianii were a HeHenia trine, who zrxik f.;r^inLe DOft- 
«awm of Attxea and a part of Pel«:por.r^s'^.4^ 2r.d ccm- 
mnnicaroed dieir name ti) the ancien* ir.habitar.tj!. I: is 
ft distinct onestion, whedier the cor.r.-aeror? br-:a^.: :his 
same widi tfaem^ or only asscmed i: in :heir r.e-w t^rrl- 
'Jirien. This last iiunDosirion is ali:r.e coriSisre'-.: w-;:h 
theleoendaof Ion. which all :rea: Xudixis as :fce f.;^-r-der 
tf the nower of the I/ir.iar.s. ^'rA never ^x^eak :i Ir.xi 
limiieif M havinar migrated ir.to A:dca from :u"e -onh. 
re mi^ht indeed be easily imagir^ that the bird: of 
Ion IB a mere fiction, and that Xc;:hi;s was :he real 
lame »f an Ionian chief who led his >»eT:le frcrr. Tnes- 

70L. r. I 
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saly to Attica. But in this case we should have ex- 
pected^ according to the usual form of the mythical 
genealogies^ to hear of an elder lon^ or at least to find 
some trace of the Ionian name in the north. But 
none such appears in the quarter where we might reason- 
ahly look for it. Theopompus indeed derived the name 
of the Ionian sea from an lonius^ a native of Issa^ who 
once ruled over its eastern coast ^ ; other writers from an 
Italian laon.^ But these traditions^ if they are not 
rather mere conjectures^ cannot he connected with our 
lonians^ hecause^ if their name had heen so early cele- 
brated^ it woidd assuredly have occurred in the legends 
of Thessaly. Hence^ even if it were certain that they 
were a Hellenic race in the ordinary sense of the word 
— that is^ that they sprang from the Thessalian Hellas — 
we must still abandon all hope of tracing the origin of 
their name to that region^ and must either adopt the 
common explanation of it^ or suppose that it was de- 
rived from some other more probable^ but totally un- 
known, cause ; and the obscure legend of Xuthus will be 
the only link that connects the lonians by any direct 
evidence with the people of Hellen. 

It may seem however that in this case no such 
evidence is wanted, and that the fact is sufficiently 
ascertained by proofs of a different kind^ yet of irre- 
sistible force. Herodotus informs us^ that the inhabit- 
ants of Attica were originally Pelasgians: we know 
that they were afterwards a part of the Hellenic nation; 
yet the same historian expressly asserts tha the Attic 
lonians had never changed their seats: aht. i may 
appear that the only way of reconciling these facts is to 
suppose that a body of Hellenic settlers had established 
themselves among the old Pelasgian population, and had 
given it a new name and a new nature. Herodotus 
himself undoubtedly lends some colour to this suppos- 

1 Strabo, vit. p. 317. Tzetz. Lye. 630. Strabo (p. S27.) also mentioDS a 
river Ion, a tributary of the Peneus, and a town named Alalcomenae on 
its banks ; and there seems to have been a river of the same name in tlie 
Feloponnesian Ionia. Dionys. Per. 416. couples it with the Melas and the 
Crathip. 

« Euatath. Dion. Per. 92. r 
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ition. The change of name indeed would not, accord- 
kig to his view^ be an argument of any weight ; for he 
asserts that such changes had repeatedly taken place in 
earlier times^ while the Pelasgian character of the peo- 
ple continued unaltered. But he speaks of a transform- 
ation by which the Attic Pelasgians became Hellenes, 
and be infers from his own observations on the scattered 
lemnants of the Pelasgian race which he found else- 
where^ that this event must have been accompanied by 
a complete change in the language of Attica. These are 
effects which imply some powerfid cause : Herodotus 
indeed does not describe the manner in which they 
were wrought, but it seems clear that he referred them 
to the epoch which was marked by the appearance of 
Ion ; for to Ion, in common with all other authors, he 
attributes not only the introduction of a « new national 
name, but also the institution of the four tribes into 
which the people of Attica was anciently divided, and 
which were retained in several of the Ionian colonies. 
Of these tribes we shall speak more fully hereafter ; we 
here allude to them only so far as they bear upon the 
present question ; and for this purpose it will suffice to 
mmition, that one of them was, as its name imports, a 
tribe*of warriors, and that to a very late period we find 
in Attica a powerful body of nobles, possessing the best 
part of the land, commanding the services of a nume- 
rous dependent class, and exercising the highest au. 
tfaority in the state. AVith this we must combine the 
fact^ that Ion is described by Herodotus, as well as by 
other writers, as the leader of the Attic armies ^ : a title 
whidi easily suggests the notion, that the warrior tribe, 
and the noble class, just mentioned, were no other than 
, the Hellenic conquerors, who are supposed to have 
overpowered the native Pelasgians. The Attic legends 
may even seem to render it probable that this revolution 
went a step further, and that, although the break was 
studiously concealed, the strangers took possession of 
the throne, and put an end to the line of die Pelasgian 

1 Her. viiL 44. crittTi^x^s- Paus. i. 31. 3. «-0At/eMc{x*f« 
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kings. We are told that Poseidon^ the great national 
god of the lonians^ destroyed Erechtheus and his 
house 1 ; and Euripides^ who mentions this tradition ^^ 
considers Ion as the founder of a new dynasty. 

These arguments would perhaps he perfectly con. 
vincing^ if^ on the other hand^ there were not strong 
reasons for helieving that the name of the lonians is of 
much higher antiquity than the common l^end ascribes 
to it^ and that it prevailed in Peloponnesus and in 
Attica before the Hellenes made their appearance in 
Thessaly. We have already quoted a passage in which 
Herodotus contrasts the Dorians^ as a Hellenic race^ with 
the lonians^ as Pelasgians. It is true that he adopted 
the general opinion^ that these Pelasgians had [been 
newly named after Ion; but there would have been no 
meaning in his words^ if he had believed that the 
lonians were really a Hellenic tribe which had given 
its name to the conquered people. Their identity with 
the Pelasgians was the result of his own researches; 
the origin of the name was an unimportant fact^ as to 
which he was content to follow the received tradition. 
His meaning appears still more clearly^ from the man- 
ner in which he speaks of the Cynurians^ a people who 
inhabited a little tract situate between Argolis and La- 
conia. He remarks^ that^ of the seven nations which 
in his time inhabited Peloponnesus^ two were aboriginal^ 
and were then seated in the same land where they had 
dwelt of old ; these were the Arcadians and the Cy- 
nurians. The Achseans too^ he observes^ had not 
quitted Peloponnesus^ though they no longer occupied 
the same part of it ; but the Cynurians^ who were an 
aboriginal people^ appeared to be the only lonians^ 
though, having become subject to the Aigives^ they had 
assumed the Dorian character.^ Here again it is clear 
that the epithet Ionian is used as equivalent to Pe« 
lasgian, or ante- Hellenic. The authority of Herodotus 

1 Apollod. iii. 15. 5. 1. 

2 Ion. 284. He wm engulfed in a chasm which Poseidon opened with 
bis trident. 

3 VIL 7a 
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Aerc fo te wemB to direct oi to Pebponnesoi^ as one of 
tlie etrliett leatt of the name. And this is also im- 
plied in die form which the authors followed by Pau* 
sanias gave to the story of Ion ; for it was told in two 
ways. Ion was said by some to have remained in 
Attica^ and to have given his name to the country^ from 
which a colony afterwards migrated to ^giahis : while 
otfaeis, as we have seen^ carried Xnthus himself into 
Peloponnesos, and supposed that Ion, after having es- 
tablished his name and his power there, led an army to 
the aid of the Athenians, and thus extended his in- 
fluence over Attica. The latter tradition must have 
been that which Herodotus adopted, for he also speaks 
of Xnthus as having come to Peloponnesus.^ This 
was indeed explained by the above-mentioned story, 
that Xnthus had been expelled from Attica by the sons 
of Ereditheus ; but unless we admit this grossly im- 
probable tale, the result of the whole is, that the Pe- 
li^osnesian lonians were at least of equal antiquity 
with those of Attica. And to this conclusion we are 
led by the legends oi the southern Ionia : for here, the 
onlj king named before the arrival of Ion is a Selinus, 
who takes lus name from one of the riyers of the 
ooontry^ which flowed near Helic^, the chief town of 
fhe lonians, so called, it was said, from the daughter 
of Sdinus, who became the wife of lon.^ But beside 
lliia settlement of the lonians on the western side of the 
peninsnla, it is clear that they once occupied a great 
part of the eastern coast. The legends boUi of Sicyon 
and Corinth spoke of a very ancient connection be- 
tween this region and Attica. Marathon, it was said, 
die son of Epopeus, one of the kings of Corinth, who 
leigned there before the arrival of the .Solids, had first 
fled to the sea-coast of Attica, and afterwards, return- 
ing to his paternal dominions, divided his kingdom 
between his two sons,^ Sicyon and Corinthus^: and 
hence the final fall of the ^olian dynasty is said to 

» VIL 9t » Pwu. viL L 4. 

s FMif. a 1. L 
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have been accompanied by tbe expulsion of the lonians. ^ 
Still more distinct traces of an Ionian population ap. 
pear at Troezen and Epidaurus. The people of Troe- 
zen are distinguished in the historical times as the 
kinsmen and firm friends of the Athenians. Their 
city^ as we shall see^ was the birthplace of the great 
Attic hero : Sphettus and Anaphlystus^ the sons of 
Troezen^ founded two of the Attic towns ; the strife 
between Athene and Poseidon^ for the possession of the 
land^ was equally celebrated in the Attic and the Troe- 
zenian legends^ and was commemorated on the ancient 
coins of Troezen by the trident and the head of the 
goddess.^ At Epidaurus^ the last king before the 
Dorian conquest^ which will be hereafter related^ was 
said to be a descendant of Ion ; and^ when driven from 
his own dominions^ takes refuge with his people in 
Attica.^ The well attested antiquity of the Cynurians 
seems to warrant the assumption^ that the name of the 
lonians had^ in very early times^ prevailed still more 
widely on the eastern side of Peloponnesus^ and that it 
was signified . by the ancient epitiiet of Argos, tiie 
Idsian, which appears to have preceded that derived 
from the Achseans.^ Their growing power may per- 
haps have confined the lonians within narrower limits^ 
and have parted states which were once contiguous. 
The early predominance of the Ionian name in this 
quarter might then be connected with the fact, that it 
is used in the books of Moses as a general description 
of Greece. 

But still it remains to be considered how this view of 
the lonians is to be reconciled with the known state of 
society in Attica^ and with the various indications which 
it seems to disclose of a foreign conquest^ and of two 
distinct races. The question however is not whether 
any foreign settlers established themselves and became 

1 Conon. S6. "^tv^iitts l«€«X«f —ncu rwg ovr auT^e*\tnme. 

2 PaiM. ii. 30. & Plut Thea 6. 3 Paug. ii. 26. 1. 

4 Od. 2. 246. Eustath. on II. iii.258. Perhaps we may connect this with 
he remark of Pausanias (ii. 37. 3.), that, before the return of the Hera- 
leids, the Argives spoke the same language with the Athenians. 
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f i u p ftifu l IB Attica — for this onmot and need not be 
de ak d but whedier the genuine lonians were a different 
liibe fnm the aboriginal Pelaagians ; and it may cer. 
tmniy be doubled nbetber this can be more nafely in- 
fered from the institations attributed to lon^ than from 
hia traditioaal relation to Xnthus. There seems to be 
BO vtamm whj diey mij^t not hsTe been formed in the 
aooval itttemal progress of society, and haTe been ori. 
gtaaDy independent of aU extraneous causes^ thoogh 
sudi may have contribated to ripen and strengthen 
Until it is prored that the Indian, Egyptian^ 
Me«fiao castes ^, and other similar institations both in 
-die ancient and modem world, all arose from inTssions 
aad conquests, which estaUished the ascendant of more 
f o mtifu l ^rai^ers orer the children of the soil, the 
tribes of Ion must be regarded as an equiTocal sign ; 
aud we cannot conclude that the warriors alone were of 
fUScnie, the rest of Pelasgian, origin. Without laying 
$mf stress on the form of the legend, which represented 
all die tribes as named after as many sons of Ion, and 
dm placed them all on a lerel with respect to their 
descent, we may obserre, that some of the ancients in- 
daded a tribe of priests among the four, and that this 
opodon is stron^y confirmed by the Attic traditions, 
-whddk are marked by traces, scarcely to be mistaken, of 
ao ancient priestly caste. This may originally haye had 
&e flopreme power in its hands ; but here, as ererj 
-wiiere dse, it could not fail to be accompanied by a 
rfass of nobles or warriors, who howerer were jnu 
dtfubtedly not a distinct race. Their mutual relation 
secBM to be expressed by the tradition, that, at the deatb 
of Pandion^ his twin sons, Erechtheus and Bates, di- 
vided their inheritance, and that Erechtheus succeeded 
t» die kingdom, Butes to the priesthood of Athene and 
Poseidon.^ If these traces do not mislead us, we should 
be inciiiied to distinguish two periods in the ancient 

1 Htr. i. Wl, Th« XacUm, a Median tribe With rcqicet to the hf 
^eie^tafm <d a eonqoeit, a* the orifin of the Indian and Efyptiaa caHtes 
«Dod raualu in BoMcn, Dot mtU luOem, ii pi 38. 
J5u].L 
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history of Attica, one of which might he called thtt 
priestly, the other the heroic, in. the former of whicb 
the priesthood was predominant, while in the latter the 
nohles or warriors gradually rose to power. The latter 
period may also he termed the Ionian, and contrasted 
with the former as the Pelasgian: not however because 
the lonians were foreign to the Pelasgians; but because, 
during this period, migrations appear to have taken 
place from Peloponnesus into Attica, which tended at 
once to fix the Ionian name in the latter country, where 
a variety of appellations had before been in use, and to 
strengthen the hands of the warrior class by the ac* 
cession of new adventurers of the same blood. There 
is even a sense in which the second of these periods 
might not improperly be called the Hellenic; not only 
inasmuch as it was one of gradual approximation to the 
purely martial and heroic character of the genuine HeL- 
lenic states, but also as strangers, apparently of Hellenic 
origin, now gained a footing in Attica. For so much 
at least the story of Xuthus seems suflScient to prove. 
The foundation, or occupation, of the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis, attributed to Xuthus, is evidently connected 
with that war in which he is said to have aided the 
Athenians against the Euboeans, and renders it probable 
that he migrated from the island into Attica: this 
however woidd throw no light upon his origin. Euboea 
seems to have been inhabited of old by a variety of 
races, as its geographical position would lead us to ex- 
pect : it was among the most ancient seats of the Le- 
leges ; its mines very early attracted Phoenician co- 
lonists ; and it was in Euboea that the Curetes were said 
first to have put on brazen armour.^ Homer describes 
its inhabitants by the collective name of the Abantes ; 
as to which the most learned of the ancients were them- 
selves in doubt, whether it was connected with the 
Phocian town of Abe, or with Abas, the Argive hero. 
A tract in the northern part of the island was called 

1 Steph. Bys. Ai^h. 
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HeatutQlh, and SCrabo bdieved that this name was 
mmsfierred from Eubcea to the north of Theasaly^ by 
ft oolooj which had been forced to emigrate by the 
Perrluebumf : we should otherwise have presumed that 
the Thessslian region had been the mother country. 
Thae was also an Attic township named Histisa^ which 
led some writers to think that the Eubcean Histiieans 
were of Attic origin. In the same quarter of Eubcea 
was a town^ and perhaps a district^ which bore the re. 
markaUe name of HeUopia^ the same which Hesiod 
gi^es to the country about Dodona. It is even said that 
the whole of Eubcea was once called Hellopia ; and it 
is added, that it received this name from Hellops^ a son 
of Ion ^, which might seem to confirm the supposition 
that the lonians were a Hellenic race^ if it were not 
moie probable that this legend was occasioned by the 
mnneroas Ionian colonies which passed over from Attica 
to the island. — But though this confusion of uncertain 
aeamnts about the early population of Eubcea precludes 
aD eoDJectore as to the origin of Xuthus^ drawn from 
die aide on which he, appears to have entered Attica, 
still the tradition which connected him with the house 
of JBoIna is strengthened by the peculiar rites which 
difltingDished the inhabitants of the plain of Marathon, 
and which seem to mark a Hellenic descent.^ The 
imioo of Xnthns and Creusa undoubtedly implies that 
this settlement exerted considerable influence over the 
fortunes of Attica ; and it was a necessary consequence 
that Xutfans and Ion should be brought into near re- 
lation to one another : but, in any other sense, we see 
no eridenoe of a Hellenic conquest, either in Attica or 
die Peloponnesian Ionia. Of the supposed break in the 
socoearion of the native kings, we shall have occasion 
to speak again. The force of any argument drawn 
from the language of Attica, must depend on the con- 
eeptioD we form of the original relation between the 
and Hellenic race. The difference between 



> acnbo^x. piMfi. s Pauf. L 15. a, and 32. i. 
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the dialect from which those of Attica and the A; 
Ionia issued^ and the ^olian or Doric^ does not 
much short of that which was to have heen exp 
according to the view here taken of the lonians ; 
for several generations it may have heen contin 
lessened hy a growing intercourse between Attica 
the neighbouring Hellenic states. 
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CHAP. V. 

« THE HISMOtM AKD THEIB ilGE. 

period included between the first appearance of 
Ff elleneii in TheMaly, and the retnm of the Greeks 

Troy, is commonly known by the name of the 
i«* a^e, or ages. The real limits of this period 
ot be exactly defined. The date of the siege of 
r is only the result of a doubtful calculation ; and, 
. what has been already said, the reader will see 
it must be scarcely possible to ascertain the precise 
inf ng of the period : but still, so far as its traditions 
it of any thing like a chronological connection, its 
don may be estimated at six generations, or about 

hundred years. We haTC already described the 
ral character of this period, as one in which a 
Dee race spread from the north over the south of 
ice, and founded new dynasties in a number of little 
a ; while, partly through the impulse giTen to the 
er settlers by this immigration, and partly in the 
ral progress of society, a similar state of things 
* in those parts of the country which were not 
ediatdy occupied by the iuTsders ; so that ererj 
re a class of nobies entirely giTen to martial par- 
I, and the principal owners of the land — whose 
on and character cannot perhaps be better ilhistrated 

when compared to that of the chiTalrous barons of 
middle ages — became prominent aboYe the mass 
he people, which they held in rarious degrees of 
ection. The history of the heroic age is the his. 

of the most celebrated persons belonging to this 
I, who, in the language of poetry, are called heroes. 

term hero is of doubtful origin, though it was 
'I J a title of honour ; but, in the poems of Homer, 
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it is applied not only to the chiefs^ but also to their , 
followers^ the freemen of lower rank^ without however 
being contrasted with any other^ so as to determine its 
precise meaning. In later times its use was narrowed^ 
and in some degree altered ^ : it was restricted to per. 
sons^ whether of the heroic or of after ages^ who were 
believed to be endowed with a superhuman^ though not 
a divine^ nature^ and who were honoured with sacred 
rites^ and were imagined to have the power of dis- 
pensing good or evil to their worshippers ; and it was 
gradually combined with the notion of prodigious strength 
and gigantic stature. Here however we have only to 
do with the heroes as men. The history of their age 
is filled with their wars^ expeditions^ and adventures ; 
and this is the great mine from which the materials of 
the Greek poetry were almost entirely drawn. But the 
richer a period is in poetical materials^ the more difficult 
it usually is to extract from it any that are fit for the 
use of the historian ; and this is especially true in the 
present instance. Though what has been transmitted 
to us is perhaps only a minute part of the legends 
which sprang from this inexhaustible source^ they are 
sufficient to perplex the inquirer by their multiplicity 
and their variations^ as well as by their marvellous 
nature. The pains taken by the ancient compilers to 
reduce them to an orderly system, have only served, in 
most cases, to disguise their original form, and thus to 
increase the difficulty of detecting their real foundation. 
It would answer no useful purpose to repeat or abridge 
these legends, without subjecting them to a critical ex- 
amination, for which we cannot afford room : we must 
content ourselves with touching on some which appear 
most worthy of notice, either from their celebrity, or 
for the light they throw on the general character of the 



1 In Homer, it is used as the German 'RedUn in the NlbehingenHed. So 
too in Hesiod (Op. et D. 155— 171.)t all the warriors before Thebes and 
Troy seem to be included under the name Afterwards it was limited to 
the most eminent persons of the heroic age ; not howerer to distinguish 
them (torn tlteir own contemporaries, but to contrast them with the 
of a later and inferior generation. 
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period, or dieir eoaoec^km, retl or lapposed, with fab- 
iw|fnt fajitoiicil cTentiL 

We mut ptM rery hastiljr orer the exploits of 
Mleropbon and Perteos, and we mentioD them onl^r 
inr die take of one remark. The scene of their prin- 
cipal adventares is hud oat of Greece^ in the East. The 
fanner, whose fitther dancns is the son of Sisyphus, 
bavii^ fhaarcd to stain his hands with the blood of a 
IJIMMBI, ilies to Argos, where he excites the jealousy 
of Froetns, and is sent by him to Lycia, the country 
where Prcetns himself had been hospitably entertained 
m his exile. It is in the adjacent regions of Asia that 
ifae Corindiian hero prores his valour by vanquishing 
faoctoos tribes and terrible monsters. Perseus too 
been sent over the sea by his grandfather Acrisius, 
his adiievements fc^w the same direction, but 
m wider range : he is carried along the coasts of 
fijnia to J^ypt, where Herodotus heard of him from 
ikt priests, and into the unknown lands of the South, 
can be no doubt that these fables owed many of 
leading features to the Argive colonies which 
were plaitted at a later period in Rhodes, and on the 
coast of Asia. But still it is not improbable 
the connection implied by them between Argolis 
and die nearest parts of Asia, may not be wholly with- 
fomdation. We proceed however to a much 
edebraled name, on which we must dwell a little 
— that of Hercules. It has been a suliject of 
laog diqmte, wlufther Hercules was a real or a purely 
icddous personage ; but it seems clear that the question, 
aeeording to the sense in which it is understood, may 
admit of two contrary answers, both equally true. 
When we survey the whole mass of the actions ascribed 
to him, we find that they faU under two classes. The 
one carries us back into the infancy of society, when it 
is engaged in its first struggles with nature for existence 
aecitrity: we see him cleaving rocks, turning the 
of rivers, opening or stopping the subterraneous 
•ndets of lakes, clearing the earth of noxious animals. 
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and^ in a word^ by his single arm effecting works whidi 
properly belong to the united labours of a young com- 
munity. The other class exhibits a state of things 
comparatively settled and mature^ when the first vic- 
tory has been gained^ and the contest is now between 
one tribe and another^ for possession or dominion ; we 
see him maintaining the cause of the weak against the 
strongs of the innocent against the oppressor^ punishing 
wrong, and robbery, and sacrilege, subduing tyrants, 
exterminating his enemies, and* bestowing kingdoms on 
his friends. It would be futile to inquire, who the 
person was to whom deeds of the former kind were 
attributed; but it is an interesting question, whether 
the first conception of such a being was formed in the 
mind of the Greeks by their own unassisted imagin- 
ation, or was suggested to them by a different people,— 
in other words, whether Hercules, viewed in this light, 
is a creature of the Greek, or of any foreign mythology. 
It is sufficient to throw a single glance at the fabu- 
lous adventures called the labours of Hercules, to be 
convinced that a part of them at least belongs to the 
Phoenicians, and their wandering god, in whose honour 
they built temples in all their principal settiements 
along the coast of the Mediterranean. To him must 
be attributed all the journeys of Hercules round the 
shores of western Europe, which did not become known 
to the Greeks for many centuries after they had been 
explored by the Phcenician navigators. The number 
to which those labours are confined by the legend, is 
evidentiy an astronomical period, and thus itself points 
to the course of the sun which the Phoenician god 
represented. The event which closes the career of the 
Greek hero, who rises to immortality from the flames 
of the pi^e on which he lays himself, is a prominent 
feature in the same Eastern mythology, and may there- 
fore be safely considered as borrowed from it.^ All 
these tales may indeed be regarded as additions made 

1 See Boettiger, Kutut'Mythologie, p. 37. Mueller, In the Rheinitckei 
JtfiacKOT, Ui pc 28. » -T* r. 
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at a late period to the Greek legend^ after it had sprung 
up independently at home. But it is at least a remark- 
able coincidence, that the birth of Hercules is assigned 
to the dty of Cadmus ; and the great works ascribed to 
him, 80 far as tliey were really accumplished by human 
labour, may seem to correspond better with the art and 
industry of the Phccnicians, than with the skill and 
power of a less civilised race. But in whatever way 
the origin of the name and idea of Hercules may be 
explained, at least in that which we have distinguished 
as the second class of legends relating to him he ap- 
pears, without any ambiguity^ as a (xreek hero ; and 
here it may reasonably be asked, whether all oc any 
part of the adventures they describe, really happened to 
a fiingple person, who either pro]}erIy lx>re the name of 
Hercules, or received it as a title of honour. 

We must briefly mention the manner in which these 
adventures are linked together in tlic common story. 
Amphitryon, the reputed father of Hercules, was the 
son of Alcsus, who is named first among the children 
bom to Perseus at Mycenae. I'he hero's motlier, 
Alcmena, was the daughter of Electryon, anodier son 
of Perseus, who had succeeded to the kingdom. In 
bis reign, the Taphians, a piratical people who inhabited 
the islands called £chinades, near the mouth of the 
Acfaelous, landed in Argolis, and carried off tlie king's 
berdsw While El^tryon was preparing to avenge him- 
self by invading their land, after he had committed his 
kingdom and his daughter to the chaise of Amphitryon, 
a diance like that which caused tlie death of Acrisius 
HaiTrH the hands of the nephew with his uncle's blood. 
Schenelus, a third son of Perseus, laid hold of this 
pretext to force Amphitryon and Alcmena to quit the 
country, and they took refuge in Thebes : thus it hap- 
pened that Hercules, though an Argive by descent, and, 
by his mortal parentage, legitimate heir to the throne 
of Mycens, was, as to his birthplace, a Theban. 
Hence Boeotia is the scene of his youthful exploits : 
bred up among the herdsmen of Citbseron, like Cyrus 
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and Romulus^ he delivers Thespie fW>m the Hon whicii 
made havoc among its cattle. He then frees Thebea 
from the yoke of its more powerful neighbour^ Orcho* 
menus : and here we find something which has more 
the look of a historical tradition^ though it is no lest 
poetical in its form. The king of Orchomenus had 
been killed^ in the sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus, 
by a Theban. His successor^ Erginus^ imposes a 
tribute on Thebes ; but Hercules mutilates his heralds 
when they come to exact it^ and then marching against 
Orchomenus^ slays Erginus^ and forces the Minyans to 
pay twice the tribute which they had hitherto received.' 
According to a Theban legend^ it was on this occasi<m 
that he stopped the subterraneous outlet of the Cephisus, 
and thus formed the lake which covered the greater 
part of the plain of Orchomenus.^ In the meanwhile 
Sthenelus had been succeeded by his son Eurystheus* 
the destined enemy of Hercules and his race, at whose 
command the hero undertakes his labours. This 
voluntary subjection of the rightful prince to the weak 
and timid usurper is represented as an expiation^ 
ordained by the Delphic oracle, for a fit of phrenzy, in 
which Hercules had destroyed his wife and children. 
This, as a poetical or religious fiction^ is very happily 
conceived: but when we are seeking for a historicid 
thread to connect the Boeotian legends of Hercules with 
those of Peloponnesus, it must be set entirely aside; 
and yet it is not only the oldest form of the story, but 
no other has hitherto been found or devised to fill its 
^ place with a greater appearance of probability. The 
supposed right of Hercules to the throne of Mycenie 
was, as we shall see, the ground on which the Dorians^ 
some generations later, claimed the dominion of Pelo. 
ponnesus. Yet, in any other than a poetical view^ his 
enmity to Eurystheus is utterly inconsistent with the 
exploits ascribed to him in the peninsula. It is also 
remarkable, that while the adventures which he under, 
takes at the bidding of his rival are prodigious and 

» ApoUod. li. 4. 11. a Paui. ix. 38. 7. 
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MpemBtnra], belonging to the first of the two clasae* 
tbowe dUtinguiihed, he is described as during the same 
period engaged in expeditions which are only accident- 
aSkj connected with these marvellous labours, and 
wfaieh^ if they stood alone, might be taken for tradi- 
Ckmal facta. In these he appears in the light of an 
iadependent prince, and a powerful conqueror. He 
ie«U an army against Augeas, king of Elis, and having 
aiain him, bestows his kingdom on one of his sons, who 
had condemned his father*s injustice. So he invade^ 
Pylns to avenge an insult which he hafi received from 
Nelena, and puts him to death, with all his children, 
exeepC Xestor, who was absent, or had escaped to 
Gerenia. Again he carries his conquering arms into 
Laeonia, where he exterminates the family of the king 
Hippocoon, and places Tyndarcus on the throne. Here, 
if any where in the legend of If ercules, we might seem 
to be reading an account of real events. Yet who can 
WIeve, that while he was overthrowing these hostile 
dynaadea, and giving away sceptres, he suffered him- 
self to be excluded from his own kingdom } 

It was the fate of Hercules to be incessant! v forced 
into dangerous and arduous enterprises: and hence 
ererj part of Greece is in its turn the scene of his 
achievements. Thus we have already «ecn him, in Thes- 
aaly, the ally of the Dorians, laying the foundation of 
a perpetoal union between the people and his own 
descendants, as if he had cither abandoned all hope of 
recovering the crown of Mycene, or harl foreseen that 
hia posterity wonid require the aid of the Dorians for 
that purpose. In ^tolia too he appears as a friend 
Uid a protector of the royal house, and fights its battles 
against the Thesprotians of Epirus. ' These perpetual 
wanderings, these successive alliances with so many 
different races, excite no surprise, so Ion? as we riew 
them in a poetical light, as issuing out of one source, 
the implacable hate with which Juno persecutes the son 
of Jove. They may also be understood as real events, 

' Apollod. ii. 7. b. 

roi. X. K 
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if they are supposed to have been perfectly independent 
of each other^ and connected only by being referred to 
one fabulous name. But when the poetical motive ia 
rejected^ it seems impossible to frame any rational 
scheme according to which they may be regarded at 
incidents in the fife of one man^ unless we imagine 
Hercules^ in the purest spirit of knight-errantry^ sally- 
ing forth in quest of adventures^ without any definite 
object^ or any impulse but that of disinterested benevo; 
lence. It wiU be safer^ after rejecting those features 
in the legend which manifestly belong to Eastern 
religions^ to distinguish the Tbebau Hercules from the 
Dorian^ and the Peloponnesian, hero. In the story of 
each some historical fragments have most probably been 
preserved, and perhaps least disfigured in the Theban 
and Dorian legends. In those of Peloponnesus it ia 
difficult to say to what extent their original form may 
not have been distorted from political motives. If 
we might place any reliance on them, we should be 
inclined to conjecture that they contain traces of the 
struggles by which the kingdom of Mycens attained 
to that influence over the rest of the peninsula, which 
is attributed to it by Homer, and which we shall have 
occasion to notice when we come to speak of the 
Trojan war. 

The name of Hercules immediately suggests that of 
Theseus, according to the mythical chronology hia 
younger contemporary, and only second to him in 
renown. It was not without reason that Theseus was 
said to have given rise to the proverb, another Herculet; 
for not only is there a strong resemblance between them 
in many particular features, but it also seems clear that 
Theseus was to Attica what Hercules was to the rest 
of Greece, and that his career likewise represents the 
events of a period which cannot have been exactly 
measured by any human life, and probably includa 
many centuries. His legend is chiefly interesting to 
us, so far as it may be regarded as a poetical outline of 
the early history of Attica. The list which has been 
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ttmundtMtd to u of the Attic kinga, bis preflecMfon, 
■ ft comfriUtion in which lofnc of the nameii *pp«>r 
l» kave been inirentefl merely to fill up a gap in chrono- 
kflf ; others clearly belong to purely mythical fiemonages ; 
IQC one can safely be pronounce«l hittoricaJ. Their 
rngpta Mf^ no less barren of event* than their exintenee 
M questionable. Two occurrences only are relate«l in 
iheir anoalSy which may seem to ^lear marks of a really 
potitteal character. Cine is the war with Ku bara, io 
which Xothus Med the Atheriians; theothi-r a c/>ntesl 
jnaeb more celebratcfJ, betwei:n the Attic king Krech« 
iheoa and the Thracian Kumolpus, who ha/1 fiecome 
sovereign of Eleusi^, where he founrhrr] a priesthood, 
wincfa in later times was a/I ministered by an Athenian 
h/otme, which claimed bim as its ancf.-stor. In tliJa 
war Ereehtheos is said to have perished, eiihfrr through 
the wrath of Poseidon, or by the hand of a mortal 
enemy ; and after his rleath, acc/ird ing t/i one fonn of 
she lt$^(\. Ion, intnisted by the Ath#:nians with the 
ciHnmanfi, terminat^ul the war by a treaty, in which the 
Skosonians acknowle/lged tFie suprfrmacy of Atliens, 
tat reservefJ Ut therns^Ues tlie celebration of their 
vitesw^ Neither Xfj thus nor Jon howfrver are enume* 
xaterf among the kings of Attica, Kre':htheus was 
su4yieederl by a M-M>nt\ fJecrops, who migrate^I to 
Kobrvta, and left his here^litary throre u> his son^ a 
tee&nti Pandion, But henc#rforward the Athenian annals 
are full of civil wars and revolutions. Psn/iion is ex- 
p^iileti frcftn his rlomini^ins by the Metioni'lji — a rival 
braneh of the royal family — and takes refuge in Megara, 
where he marries the king's daughter, and succeeris to 
the throne. "^ At Mc-gara he l^iecame the father of 
Upost soris: but the legitimacy of Ar,yfMH, the eiricst, 
WSR dispnterl ; and wheri, aft«:r the death of Panr'ion, he 
entered Attica at the hea/i of an army, recovered his 
pAtri moriy from the usur^ier^, anr] shared ir, wi-ii his 
hrr;thers^ he was still the object of tlieir jealousy. Am 

■ Ap/*r«*l. ill. T.V. 4. fviM. i ^ "*. Str»^^/, nii. p. .%.^, 
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iie was long childless^ they began to cast a wishful eye 
toward his inheritance. But a mysterious oracle brought 
him to Troezen, where fate had decreed that the future 
faero of Athens should be born, ^thra^ the daughter 
of the«age king Pittheus^ son of Pelops^ was his mother : 
but the Troezenian legend called Poseidon^ not ^geus, 
bis father, ^geus however returned to Athens with 
the hope that, in the course of years, he should be fol- 
lowed by a legitimate heir. At parting, he shewed 
iEthra a huge mass of rock, under whidi he bad 
hidden a sword and a pair of sandals : when her child, 
if a boy, should be able to lift the stone, he was to 
repair to Athens with tbe tokens it concealed, and to 
claim ^geus as his fatlier. . From this deposit^ ^thra 
gave her son the name of Theseus. 

The life of Theseus is composed of three main 
acts, — his journey from Troezen to Athens, his victory 
over the Minotaur, and the political revolution which 
he effected in Attica. The former two achievements^ 
notwithstanding their fabulous aspect, have probably a 
historical ground, no less than the third, as to which it 
can only be doubted how far it was the work of one 
individual. Instead of crossing the Saronic gulf, when 
he at length set out to claim the throne of Athens, the 
young hero resolved to signalise his journey by clearing 
the wild road that skirted the sea, which was haunted 
by monsters and savage men, who abused their gigantic 
strength in wrong and robbery, and had almost broken 
off all intercourse between Troczen and Attica. In die 
territory of Epidaurus he won the brazen mace with 
which Periphetes had been wont to surprise the unwary 
passaiger. In the Isthmus he made Slnis undergo the 
same fate with his victims, whom he had rent to pieces 
between two pines ; and he celebrated this victory by 
renewing the Isthmian games, which had been founded 
in honour of the sea-god Pala;mon, and were sacred to 
Poseidon. Before he left the Isthmus, he did not 
disdain to exert his strength in destroying the wild sow 
of Crommyon. In the territory of Megara he was 
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apuo stopped at a narrow pau hewn in a cliff, from 
"V^Jtich Sciron delighu^ to thrust wayfairin;: rnrn into 
i3k wares. Theseus purifie*! the accursed rock, hy 
Imrling the trrant down its sidc^ and ciiared the Sci- 
roniao road of dangers and obsUcleF. So^ s!i:l strug« 
^ling and conquering — for even in Kleubib and i;: At'ica 
htc met wiUi fresh arita''onists — he fi^rced his wav to the 
bsTiks of the Cephisu?, where he was first welc ined 
msd ymrified from ail this blood she<i by i\it hcfep.table 
Pbrtalids. Reco;ffjiBe:i bv JR'/tu^, he cru-iitd a con- 
cpirHCT of his kin^'men, who viewed hirn a^ an i;.tru-.ler; 
«iid then sailed to Crete, tu drliver Attica from the voke 
of Minos^ who. every ninth yt-ar, exa.tei a tribute of 
Adienian voutfis and vir'nn». ar.d dc^omed thrm to 
peribb iu the jaws of the .Minotaur. Tliis was the more 
traiEic Ktory : aciordin;? lo another tradiiion, they were 
•idy de*.aincH] in Cr<r-ie as captives conbe:rratciJ to tt.t^ nod, 
irho. by famine anti pesiile::oe^ hart cmptiled ti.e Athc- 
Bians to propitiate him with this fca^/ifice. Witii the 
aid cf Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, he varqui.>ihed the 
BBonster of the labvrinih, and retraced its mazes : bat 
CO his homeward voya^'e he abandunefi his fair ^niide 
OB tbe shore at Naxus, where^ as |>oeu tar^g. l^he was 
nmsoled bv Dion v sue for the loss of her mortal lover. 
At Delos too he left memorials of his presence ia 
■acred and festive rites^ which were preserver! with 
xeUgious rererenoe in after ages. His arrival at Athens 
proved Catal to iEgeus, who was deceived by the black 
nil of the victim -ship, which Tijeseus had foi^jotten 
to exchange for the concerted token of victory^ and in 
despair threw himself down from the Cecropian rock : 
Ikif incfmory was honourel by the Atheniar.s with yearly 
aaenfioes. of which the house of the Phvtalids were 
Bppoisted hereditary mioiEters. Many cheerful fesiivals 
long commemorated the return of Theseus, and the 
juenty which was restored to Attica when the wrath of 
ibe gods was finally appeased by bis enterprise. He 

1 FiUt Thn. IG. 
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himself was believed to have opened the vintage pro^ 
cession of the Oschophoria^ with two youths^ who had 
accompanied him in disguise among the virgins^ and td 
have instituted the harvest feast of the Pyanepsia^ 
when the Eiresion^ ^an olive branch laden with the 
fruits of the year^ cakes^ and figs, and flasks of honey, 
bil^ and wine) was carried about in honour of the sun 
and the seasons. 

Of the political institutions ascribed to Theseus we 
shall find a fitter occasion of speaking hereafter^ and we 
must pass over a great number of other adventures 
which adorn his legend ; though some of them, as the 
war in which he is said to have repelled the invasion of 
the Amazons, may not be wholly destitute of historical 
import. We can only spare room for a few remarks on 
those broader features of the legend which we have here 
noticed. That part of it which relates to the journey 
from Troezen, seems to be grounded on the fact that 
the coasts of the Saronic gulf were early occupied by 
kindred tribes of the Ionian race. Hence Poseidon, 
the great Ionian deity, is the father of Theseus, as the 
national hero : the name of iEgeus was probably no 
more than an epithet of the same god. The journey 
of Theseus however must signify something more than 
a mere national relation ; for its prominent feature is 
a successful struggle with some kind of obstacles. It 
may perhaps be best explained by the supposition, 
that a period was remembered, when the union of the 
Ionian tribes of Attica and the opposite coast of 
Peloponnesus was cemented by the establishment of 
periodical meetings, sacred to the national god, not 
without opposition and interruption. The legend seems 
likewise to indicate, that, during the same period, 
perhaps as an efiect of the troubles which were thus 
composed, a change took place in the ruling dynasty at 
Athens. This appears to be implied by the tradition, 
that JEgeus and Theseus were strangers to the line of 
Erechtheus. Both came from Megara to take possession 
of Attica; and the accounts that Pandion fled from 
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iitbens to reign in Megara^ tnd thtt Thetensi^ when he 
kad moanted the throne, added Megara to his do. 
JBuuonfl, ma J be considered as expren^in;^ the same fact 
in an inverted order. But there seems to be no sufficient 
gnmnd for referring any of th^^se tra/litions to a 
migrsrioD by which the lonians first became masters 
of Atdca. 

The legend of the Cretan expedition most probably 
alMO preaerves some genuine historical r^^collections. 
3ot the only fact which appears to be plainly indicated 
by it^ ia a temporary connection between Crete and 
Attica. Whether this interccurae was grounrled solely 
on religion, or was the result of a partial dominion 
exerciaei by Crete oter Athens, it would be useless to 
inquire; and still less can we pretend to deterrriine the 
natare of the Athenian tribute, or that of the Cretan 
worship to which it relaterl. That part of the Ip^end 
which belongs to Naxos and T>:Ios was probably intro- 
duced after these islands were occupifrd by the lonians. 
Bat the pan aasiprnerl in these traditions to Minrw, leads 
na to inquire a little further into the character and 
actions of this celebrated personage, who is reprfvrnferl 
by the general voice of antiquity as having raised T'rete 
fio a higher degree of prosperity and power than it ever 
reached at any subsequent perio<l. Minos ap pf-ars in 
the twofold character of a victorious prince, who ex- 
erdsea a salutary dominion over the sea and the neigh- 
bouring islands, and of a wise and just lawgiver, who 
exhibiCi to Greece the first model of a well-ordered 
ftate. In his former capacity he unites the various 
xnb^n of Crete under his sceptre, raises a great navy, 
aeours the iflgean, and subdues the piratical Carians and 
Ldcgea, makes himself master of the Cy claries, and 
plants various colonies, undertakes a successful expe^ 
dition against Megara and Attica, and im[iOses tribute, 
aa we have seen, on his vanquished enemies : he is even 
aaid to have carried his arms into Sicily, where indeed 
he ia cut off by treachery, and his fleet destroyed ; yet 
his people remain tbere^ and found a settlement which 
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preserves his name. The leading strokes in this out* 
line are confirmed hy the concurrent testimony of 
Herodotus^ Thucydides^ and Aristotle^ and hy a crowd 
of independent traditions ; nor does there seem to he 
any reason to think that it greatly exaggerates the 
truth. Crete^ ohseryes Aristotle ^^ seems formed hj 
nature^ and fitted hy its geographical position^ for the 
command of Greece : and indeed the insignificance to 
nvhich it was reduced during the historical period , is 
more extraordinary than the transient lustre which falla 
upon it in the mythical ages. 

The dominion of the Cyclades was an almost indis* 
j>ensahle condition of the naval power attributed to 
Minos ; and the tradition^ that they were suhject to hia 
rule, is confirmed by numerous traces. Two of their 
towns^ as well as the isle of Paros^ are said to have 
borne the name of Minoa. But Cretan colonies were 
undoubtedly spread much further over the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean, as in Chios and Rhodes^, 
in Caria and Lycia^ and even in Lemnos and Thrace ; 
and, according to a legend adopted by Virgil, the 
Teucrians of Troas were of Cretan origin. These 
settlements, though they are commonly referred either 
directly or indirectly to Minos, may easily be conceived 
to have been the work of more than one generation. 
The more interesting and difficult question which they 
raise, is, to what race Minos and his people belong ? 
It is interesting, because, according to a common opin- 
ion, this people possessed institutions which subse- 
quently became the model of those of Sparta ; but 
there are few questions which perplex the inquirer 
more by the conflict of reasons and authorities. We 
must briefly direct the reader's attention to what seem 
lo be the most important points in the inquiry. 

By Homer Minos is described as the son of Jupiter 
and of the daughter of Phcenix^, whom all succeeding 

» Pol. ii. 10. 
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krs name Kuropa ; and he is thus carried hack into 
trffiOtest }jeritKl of Cretan aniif^uiiy known to Um* 
ap}iarently aft a native hero; ilJubtrioub enough for 
iiie parenta^^e^ and too ancient Vj allow hib de^cent 
tracKl to any other vjurce. Kui in a gfnevl'igy 
d«d by later writer*:, he is likewibe the adopS4-«l aon 
iteriuv, a dei>eendant of Jiorub trie bon of Jle len, 
b thuK confiHct#^J with a colony baid to have beeu 
ii'j f-'rete by I'eutainut^ or 'JVctamub. bon of Dutm, 
is related either to ha»e crobse*! over from Thel«^aly, 
ha^e ernharketJ at MaW after }iaviti^ le<l hit 
rerii b\ land into Lacor;ia.' Jt i« his son Astmut 
in»rrieb Kuropa^ and leaves his L if i^' loin to )ier 
Minos. This b'^rnewiiat ruarvelious fiii;rrati';n, 
rh not ex;>refeb!y inen^ioried by any very weijflity 
»r, beerns to be indireciiv recw-iMd bv the testi- 
' of Homer himM-Jf, who, in the 0«lybs<fy, de- 
A the inisLed p^jpulaiion of Crete as composed of 
iraiis. iiteocret*-fc ^^'enuine Cretanbj, and Cwlonians; 
ioin are addH J>orians; witlj an epitiiet denoting 
lie divibion of vjint kind, and Pela^);!ans, who ure 
iistiitjruished by an epithet wiiich hn^finh to show 
ciiey were known to tlie j*oet as an independent 

It tliis evidence, wJiatever may be its force, would 
becondarv moment, if it were certain triat Mi riot 
tfii monuments of his reijrn, which can be ascribed 
to a J>orian pnrice or people. And tliis opinion, 
J beeffis to have txren entirely unknown to tlie 
fits, lias been fuaintairjed by a modem author'-, who 
laced it in the m<»st attractive li^ht with which 
n^ and ingenuity could recommend it. His ela- 
'i argument rriairily turns on the relijrious ini^titU' 
wijich are commonly referred to the a;:e of MitJot. 
ding to Ui is view tlie Cretan settlers, who during 
p^iod spread over the islands and tlie eastern 
b of the iKgean^ introduced there tlie worship of 

1 J^.o(] I IT Oh; * Hj. htr«bo, &. y ilQ. Apdllud. iii. c. L 
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their national god — the Dorian Apollo —with his characw. 
teristic symbols^ rites^ and oracular shrines : thej^ 
founded the numerous temples on the coast of Troas^ 
where he reigned, undoubtedly long before the time of 
Homer, over Chryse and Cilia, as well as the neigh** 
bouring island of Tenedos^ Still more celebrated in. 
after times were his oracles at Didyma, or Branchide^ 
near Miletus ; at Claros, near Colophon ; and at Pataraj 
near the mouth of the Xanthus, in Lycia ; which ap- 
pear to have been all connected with Cretan settlements. 
A very early intercourse between Crete and the Delphic 
oracle is intimated by one of the Homeric hymns, in 
which Apollo himself is introduced conducting a band of 
Cretans, who came from Cnossus, the city of Minos, to 
Crissa, and to his sanctuary at the foot of Parnassus, 
where he constitutes them his ministers. And the sub- 
stance of this legend seems to be confirmed both by the 
name of Crissa, and by other simQar traditions ; as that 
the Cretan Chrysothemis was the first who won the 
meed of poetry at Delphi, by a hymn in honour of the 
god, and that his father Carmanor had purified Apollo 
and Artemis after they had slain the Python. ^ Even 
the Athenian tribute, and the Cretan expedition of 
Theseus, present some features which appear to indicate 
an aflSnity with the religion of Delphi. The number of 
seven youths and seven virgins is the same as that with 
which the wrath of Apollo and Artemis was anciently 
propitiated at Sicyon*^; and according to Aristotle, the 
descendants of the Athenian captives, who were not 
sacrificed, but only detained in Crete to the end of 
their lives in sacred servitude, were afterwards sent to 
Delphi with a company of other hierodules, whom the 
Cretans, in fulfilment of an ancient vow, dedicated to 
the service of Apollo.^ Theseus too is said to have 
led a suppliant procession to the temple of the same god 
at Athens, before he embarked on his voyage to Crete ; 
and according to the Athenian tradition, it was to dis. 

» n. i. 28. « Paug. X. 7. 2.'; IL 7. 7. 
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a VOW which he marie on his retnrn, that the 
▼mkI calkfi the Theorix uuierl ererj year from 
wizh ofterin^i for the al:ar of Apollo at J>;loa.' 
This win mffiee to illustrate the nam re of the argn- 
nta which have been drzwn from the reliirioiu in^ 
of Crete, for the opinion that a ]>orian colon j 
esiaceri diere in the dav4 of Mino^. Their force ia 
verr much weakener! both hy the Treat oh^curitj which 
hauEs OTer the orif?in of all such in^^ItutionA in f Greece, 
and by mme infiica^ion^ which point to a fiifferen^. con- 
e^ion. There iji scarcelv wffinent evirlence rhat the 
iltviOiXi sectlen \n Ana introtiucerl that worship of 
ApnU«> which we finrl escabiiiihM in later times. Bat 
even when this i<i arimittef!, it still remains unci>-rtain 
hfOW ixe this worship wu ever peculiar to :he Tlorian race. 
On the other hand, thcujrh there are tra.res of a very 
aicient connection between Crete ami D-;lphi, it is by 
means clear that the religion of Delphi was prefiomi- 
c in the island in the asre of .\fir.os ; and the leqend 
4if Minos himself seems rather to Y^lons to a tr^ tally 
diffisrenc circle of mytholo^. The fibles of hi^ birth, 
and chose of the mythical persons by whom he is sur- 
rtmrui^ — Earopaand PaAiphae, Ariadne anri the Mino- 
taar — transport ns into a region wholly foreign to the 
worship of the Ilelphic go«i. Minos i.s a son of Jupiter, 
nor. as a Dorian hero would probable have been repre- 
ssncefi. of Apollo ; nor is it from Apollo, as the 5*partan 
kw-jiver, but from Jupirer, that he Li said to have tie- 
rived his political wi.sdom. If then this ar^ment 
4Muid appear to fail, very slight evidence will be left 
fur the r>orian coiony of Tecum us. The pa-'sa^e of 
the r>iyssey is by no means conclnsive. The poet 
blew of Dorians in Crete in his own dav: and even if 
be was aware that their settlerrients were com para* ively 
meenc, he mi^rht not scruple to complete his description, 
by enamerating' them with the other inhabitants of the 
island. In/ieed, if he had the age of ClysM^s in view, 

T'mA, Pfi«rf. dl tH. Onnpnn, hoverer, the orif:n of the Oaciiophcra, 
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and had ever heard of Cnossus^ as the capital of i 
Dorian state^ to which the rest of Crete was suhject in 
the reign of Minos, he would scarcely have thrown the 
different races so indiscriminately together. Yet this 
passage was probably the occasion of the story about the 
colony of Tectamus ; and the epithet given to the Do- 
rians seems to have suggested the fiction^ that Minos 
divided the island into three districts^ and founded a 
city in each J 

If however Minos and his people are not to be con- 
sidered as Dorians^ it appears to follow that the politi- 
cal institutions of Minos can have been but very slightly 
connected with those which afterwards existed in the 
Dorian states of Crete ; and we therefore reserve our 
description of the latter for the period when they were 
most probably first introduced' into the island. In this 
respect no reliance can safely be placed on the autho-' 
rity of those ancient writers, who represent Minos as 
having furnished a model which was imitated by Ly- 
curgus. The Cretan Dorians, who found the fame of 
Minos as a powerful king, a wise lawgiver, and a 
righteous judge, widely sjiread over their new country, 
may naturally have been inclined to attach so glorious 
a name to their own institutions. Nor need it be 
denied that there was a historical ground for this ce- 
lebrity : but In a rude age small improvements in the 
frame of society might afford a sufficient foundation for 
it. Hence it may easily be believed that, as Aristotle 
seems to intimate^, several usages were here and there 
retained during the Dorian period, which had been 
transmitted from the time of Minos. On the other 
hand it is extremely difficult to conceive that a system 
of government, such as was established in the Dorian 
states of Crete, could have been combined with that 
naval dominion which Minos is said to have acquired: 
the later colonists indeed are expressly related) to have 
preferred inland situations^ ; nor is it very intelligible 

1 Strabo, x. p. 476. Diod. t. 78* * FoL U. la 
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die people of Minos, if ie wm a detach rr.ent from 
& ■nidi tribe which wu long unable to maintain iu 
pDond agiinst ita neighbour! in («reece, couM lo early 
have undertaken forei^ni conqueatt, and have planted to 

Ic ia not neoraaary that we shouM attempt to TObsti- 
tose m new hypotheaia for the opinion which we have 
fisond aaneWca compeiletl to nject. But. if we might 
hasBffd a conjecture on the subject, we ihooUl be in- 
<!iixiefl GO napect that the maritime ^rea^nesfl of Trete 
be i ooged principally to the Ph'rni':ian4, with whom 
Minna appear §, both from tlic common account of hia 
oriaxn, and from the general aapect of the Irrenda con- 
eeminc hioL, to have been much more neariv connected 
tfaaa widi the Doriana. Not however u if Phrpr.i- 
oana had ever formefl a connirierable part of the popu- 
lation of Crete. H'e would only lu^ge^t that the age 
of Minos may not improbably be cociflirJered as repre- 
Mncinj^ a perio<l, when the arta introduc^l by Phrpnician 
tetden had raiiied one of the Cretan tribea, unr!er an 
abie and enterpriiiin;: chief, to a temporary pre-eminence 
oiver ira neighboun, which enibled it to esubii.^h a Mirt 
of maridme empire. This supposition m^y perhapa 
iflbrd die eaaieat explanation of the nin^nlzr le^rend, 
that Minoa perished in fjicily, whither he had sailed in 
pmnnit of I>ciialua. This story seems to have had ica 
origin in the progma of the Phoenician settlementa 
zaward the weat. Dsdalus fliea before Minos, first to 
Sicily, and then to Sardinia.^ In Sicily he leaves won- 
der^ monnmentji of hia art amcnz the ruiie natives, 
and particularly exerts his skill in strengthening and 
adorning the temple of Venus at Eryx', which waa 
OMHt probably fr^umled bv Plirrnicians. Accorrling to 
(he Cretan tradition, the di^aitter of Minos was artemied 
with the total downfall of Crettr's maritime power ; and 
the language of Heroriotus «eems to imply that i: was 
oniy zfter this event that the Ldland waa occupied by a 

?-MUI. X. ',T i 
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Hellenic population ; his silence^ at all events^ profit 
that he had never heard of a migration of Dorians from 
Thessaly to Crete. ^ 

Our plan ohliges us to pass over a great numbor ell 
wars^ expeditions^ and achievements of these i^;es, 
which were highly celebrated in heroic song^ not be- 
cause we deem them to contain less of historical reaUtj 
than others which we mention^ but because they appear 
not to have been attended with any important or lasting 
consequences. We might otherwise have been induced 
to notice the quarrel which divided the royal house of 
Thebes^ and led to a series of wars between Thebes and 
Argos^ which terminated in the destruction of the former 
city, and the temporary expulsion of the Cadmeans^ its 
ancient inhabitants. Hercules and Theseus undertook 
their adventures either alone^ or with the aid of a single 
comrade ; but in these Theban wars we find a union 
of seven chiefs ; and such confederacies appear to have 
become frequent in the latter part of the heroic age. 
So a numerous band of heroes was combined in the 
enterprise, which, whatever may have been its real 
nature, became renowned as the chase of the Caledo. 
nian boar.^ We proceed to speak of two expeditions 
much more celebrated, conducted like these by a league 
of independent chieftains, but directed, not to any part 
of Greece, but against distant lands ; we mean the 
voyage of the Argonauts, and the siege of Troy, which 
will conclude our review of the mythical period of 
Grecian history. 

The Argonautic expedition, when viewed in the light 
in which it has usually been considered, is an event 
which a critical historian, if he feels himself compelled 
to believe it, may think it his duty to notice, but Which 
he is glad to pass rapidly over, as a perplexing and un- 
profitable riddle. For even when the ancient legend 
has been pared down into a historical form, and its 

» VII. 171. 
' > A modern author suspects that this was in reality a military expe- 
dition against some of the savage .£toIian tribes, and that the name of ooe 
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SMurvdloDB and poetical features have been all effaced, 
M diat nothing ia left but what may appear to belong 
to its pith and aubstance, it l)ecome8 indeed dry and 
neager enough, but not much more intelligible than 
before. It still relates an adventure, incomprehensible 
in ita design, astonishing in its execution, connected 
with no conceivable cause, and with no sensible effect. 
The narrative, reduced to the shape in which it has 
often been thought worthy of a place in history, runs as 
IbUows. — In the generation before the Trojan war, 
Jaaon, a young Thessalian prince, had incurred the 
Jealousy of his kinsman Pelias, who reigned at lolcus. 
The crafty king encouraged the adventurous youth to 
embark in a maritime expedition full of difficulty and 
dang^. It was to be directed to a point far beyond 
die most remote which Greek navigation h|ul hitherto 
leached in the same quarter ; to the eastern corner of 
the sea, so celebrated in ancient times for the ferocity 
of the barbarians inhabiting its coasts, that it was com- 
nonly supposed to have derived from tliem the name 
of AxenuSy the inhospitable, before it acquired the op- 
poaite name of the Euxine, from the civilisation which 
was at length introduced by Greek settlers. Here, in 
die land of the Colchians, lay the goal, because this 
contained the prize, from which the voyage has been 
frequently called the. adventure of the golden fleece. 
Jason having built a vessel of uncommon size — in more 
precise terms, the first 50-oared galley his country- 
men had ever launched — and having manned it with a 
band of heroes, who assembled from various parts of 
Greece to share the glory of the enterprise, sailed to 
Colchis, where he not only succeeded in the principal 
object of his expedition, whatever this may have been, 
bat carried off Medea, the daughter of the Colchian 
king, .^etes. 

^ . Though this is an artificial statement, framed to re- 
concile the main incidents of a wonderful story with 
■ature and probability, it still contains many points 
which can scarcely be explained or believed. It carries 
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U8 back to a period when navigation was in its infiuiey 
among the Greeks; yet their first essay at moritiiiic 
discovery is supposed at once to have reached the ex- 
treme limit, which was long after attained by the ad- 
venturers who gradually explored the same formidafak 
sea, and gained a footing on its coasts. The success oi 
the undertaking however is not so surprising as the 
project itself; for this implies a previous knowledge 9i 
the country to be explored^ which it is very difficult to 
account for. But the end proposed is still more myste- 
rious ; and indeed can only be explained with the aid 
of a conjecture. Such an explanation was attempted 
by some of the later writers among the ancients, who 
perceived that the whole story turned on the golden 
fleece, the supposed motive of the voyage, and that this 
feature had not a sufficiently historical appearance. 
But the mountain torrents of Colchis were said to sweep 
down particles of gold, which the natives used to detain 
by fleeces dipped in the streams. This report suggested 
a mode of translating the fable into historical language. 
It was conjectured that the Argonauts had been attracted 
by the metallic treasures of the country, and that the 
golden fleece was a poetical description of the procesi 
which they had observed, or perhaps had practised : 
an interpretation certainly more ingenious, or at least 
less absurd, than those by which Diodorus transforms 
the fire-breathing bulls which Jason was said to have 
yoked at the bidding of iBetes, into a band of Taurians, 
who guarded the fleece, and the sleepless dragon which 
watched over it, into their commander Draco : but yel 
not more satisfactory ; for it explains, a casual, imma- 
terial circumstance, while it leaves the essential point 
in the legend wholly untouched. The epithet golden, 
to which it relates, is merely poetical and ornamental^ 
and signified nothing more as to the nature of the 
fleece than the epithets white or purple, which were 
also applied to it by early poets. ^ According -to the 
original and genuine tradition, the fleece was a sacred 

» SchoL Apoll. R. iv. 177. 
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vriic^ and its importance arose entirely out of its con- 
nection with the tragical story of Phrixus^ the main 
feature of which is the human sacrifice which the gods 
had required from the house of Athamas. His son 
Phrixus either offered himself^ or was selected through 
ihe artifices of his stepmother Ino^ as the victim ; 
bat at the critical moment^ as he stood before the altar^ 
the marvellous ram was sent for his deliverance^ and 
transported him over the sea^ according to the received 
account^ to Colchis^ where Phrixus^ on his arrival^ 
•tcriflced the ram to Jupiter^ as the god who had fa- 
Toored his escape ^ ; the fleece was nailed to an oak in 
the grove of Mars^ where it was kept by ^etes as a 
sacred treasure^ or palladium. 

This legend was not a mere poetical fiction^ but was 
grounded on a peculiar form of religion which prevailed 
in that part of Greece from which the Argonauts are 
said to have set out on their expedition^ and which re« 
mained in vigour even down to the Persian wars. Hero- 
dotus informs us^ that when Xerxes^ on his march to 
Greece^ had come to Alus, a town of the Thessalian 
Aehaia^ situate near the gulf of Pagase^ in a tract 
sometimes called the Athamantian Plain^ his guides de- 
scribed to him the rites belonging to the temple of the 
Laphystian Jupiter^ an epithet equivalent to that under 
which Phrixus is elsewhere said to have sacrificed the 
ram to the same god. The eldest among the descend- 
ants of Phrixus was forbidden to enter the council- 
house at Alus, though their ancestor Athamas was the 
founder of the city. If the head of the family was 
detected on the forbidden ground^ he was led in solemn 
procession^ covered with garlands^ like an ordinary vic- 
tim^ and sacrificed. Many of the devoted race were 
said to have quitted their country to avoid this danger^ 
and to have fallen into the snare when they returned 
after a long absence. The origin assigned to this rite 
was^ ^at after the escape of Phrixus^ the Acbaeans had 
heen on the point of sacrificing Athamas himself to ap- 

* Ztve V^9t. MueUer, Orchomcnos, p. 164. 
VOL. I. L 
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pease the anger of the gods ; but that he was rescued hf 
the timely interference of Cytissorus^ son of Phriziu, 
who had returned from the Colchian MtL, the land of 
his father's exile: hence the curse^ unfulfilledj was 
transmitted for ever to the posterity of Phrixus. This 
story^ strange as it may sounds not only rests on un- 
questionable authority, but might be confirmed by 
parallel instances of Greek superstition ; and it scarcely 
leaves room to doubt that it was from this religious 
belief of the people^ among whom the Argonautic legend 
sprang up, that it derived its peculiar character ; and 
that the expedition, so far as it was the adventure of 
the golden fleece, was equally unconnected with piracy^ 
commerce, and discovery. It closely resembled some of 
the romantic enterprises celebrated in the poetry of the 
middle ages, the object of which was imaginary, and the 
direction uncertain. And so Pindar represents it as 
undertaken for the purpose of bringing back, with the 
golden fleece, the soul of Phrixus, which could not rest 
in the foreign land to which it had been banished. 

But the tradition must also have had a historical 
foundation in some real voyages and adventures, with* 
out which it could scarcely have arisen at all, and could 
never have become so generally current as to be little 
inferior in celebrity to the tale of Troy itself, s If how. 
ever the fleece had no existence but in popular belief, 
the land where it was to be sought was a circumstance 
of no moment. In the earlier form of the legend, it 
might not have been named at all, but only have been 
described as the distant, the unknown, land; and after 
it had been named, it might have been made to vary 
with the gradual enlargement of geographical informa* 
tion. But in this case the voyage of the Argonauts can 
no longer be considered as an insulated adventure, for 
which no adequate motive is left ; but must be regarded* 
like the expedition of the Tyrian Hercules, as represent- 
ing a succession of enterprises, which may have been 
the employment of several generations. And this is 
perfectly consistent with the manner in which the ad. 
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vnturen are most properly described. They are 
Ifinyana ; a branch of the Greek nation^ whose atten- 
tioii was very early drawn by their situation^ not per- 
haps without some influence from the example and in- 
terooorse of the Phoenicians, to maritime pursuits. The 
form which the legend assumed was probably determined 
by the course of tiheir earliest naval expeditions. They 
were naturally attracted toward the north-east, first by 
the islands that lay before the entrance of the Helles- 
ponty and then by the shores of the Propontis and its 
two straits. Their successive colonies, or spots signal- 
ised either by hostilities or peaceful transactions with 
the natives^ would become the landing-places of the 
Argonauts. That such a colony existed at Lemnos, 
seems unquestionable ; though it does not follow that 
EnnenSy Uie son of Jason, who is described in the Iliad 
as reigning there during the siege of Troy, was a histo- 
rical personage. But the voyages of the Minyans ap- 
pear to have been bounded by the mouth of the fiuxine^ 
or^ if they extended further, to have been confined to 
its European coast, where SalmydcBsus, and Cytsa it- 
selfy were originally situated : afterwards the former 
name was transferred to the coast of Asia, and the latter 
to Colchis, or Scythia. Herodotus mentions ^a (a word 
signifjring a land or country), with the addition of the 
Colchian^ as the term of the Argonautic expedition. 
And Homer also appears to have heard of ^a, as he 
had of JEeteSy but to have placed his kingdom, as well 
as the iEean island, the abode of his sister Circe, in 
die west.* At all events it is very doubtful whether 
he had ever heard of Colchis, which he never mentions, 
though Greece must have rung with the name, if the 
Argonauts had really penetrated so far ; and he trans- 
ports the moving rocks, between which Here, for the 
sake of her favorite Jason, had carried his ships, into 
the Sicilian sea. The conclusion to which we are led 

' The fountain of Artacix, a icene so mernorable in the Argonautic le. 
tend, which ffxef it in the neitrhbourhood of Cjzicui, it, in the Odyscey 
fx. I08L), together with the giant* who dwell near it, placed on the coast of 
Italy. 

L 2 
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by Homer's silence^ as well as by all the circumstances 
of the case^ will be little shaken by the supposed monu- 
ments of Phrix.us and Jason^ which Strabo alledges as 
proofs of the actual presence of these heroes in the coun- 
tries east of the Euxine^ with any one who reflects how 
easily such monuments start up^ where a legend has 
once become current. It is not even necessary to sup- 
pose^ that the numerous chapels in honour of Jason^ of 
which however the geographer speaks only from report^ 
were all either fancied or founded by Greeks. When 
the wonderful tale had spread inland^ the barbarians 
who adopted it would soon be able to produce vestiges 
of Jason's expedition among them^ as at this day some 
of the Caucasian tribes are said to perform a kind of 
heathen worship at caverns in their valleys^ which they 
imagine to have been consecrated by the presence of the 
prophet Elias^ whom they hold in the highest reverence^ 
and consult with sacrifices as an oracular deity^ without 
having the slightest notion of his character and history.^ 
Strabo himself believed that Jason had marched into 
Armenia^ and that this country derived its name from 
his companion^ the Thessalian Armenus ; and he saw 
nothing improbable in the opinion^ that both Jason and 
Medea had reigned in Media^ which was supposed to 
have been named after the heroine^ or her son Medus 
— a specimen of credulity^ which at once marks the 
degree of deference due to the geographer's authority in 
such questions^ and the tendency of the fable to widen 
its geographical range. 

If however it should be asked^ in what light the hero 
and heroine of the legend are to be viewed on this hypo, 
thesis^ it must be answered that both are most probably 
purely ideal personages^ connected with the religion of 
the people to whose poetry they belong. Jason was 
perhaps no other than the Samothracian god or hero 
Jasion^ whose name was sometimes written in the same 
manner^ the favourite of Demeter^ as his namesake was 
of Her6^ and the protector of mariners as the Thessa- 

1 Klaproth, Tableau du Caucate, {x 99. 
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fian hero was the chief of the Argonauts. Medea seems 
to have heen originally another form of Her^ herself, 
and to have descended^ by a common transition^ from 
the rank of a goddess into that of a heroine^ when an 
epithet had been mistaken for a distinct name. We 
have aheady seen that the Corinthian tradition claimed 
her as belonging properly to Corinth, one of the princi- 
pal seats of the Minyan race. The tragical scenes which 
Tendered her stay there so celebrated were commemo. 
rated by religious rites, which continued to be observed 
until the city was destroyed by the Romans. According 
to the local legend, she had not murdered her children ; 
they had been killed by the Corinthians ; and the public 
guilt was expiated by annual sacrifices offered to Her^, 
in whose temple fourteen boys, chosen every twelve- 
month from noble families, were appointed to spend a 
year in all the ceremonies of solemn mourning. But 
we cannot here pursue this part of the subject any fur- 
ther. The historical side of the legend seems to exhi- 
bit an opening intercourse between the opposite shores 
of the ^gean. If however it was begun by the northern 
Greeks, it was probably not long confined to them, but 
was early shared by those of Peloponnesus. It would 
be inconsistent widi the piratical habits of the early 
navigators, to suppose that this intercourse was always 
of a friendly nature ; and it may therefore not have 
been without a real ground, that the Argonautic expedi- 
tion was sometimes represented as the occasion of the 
first conflict between the Greeks and Trojans. We 
therefore pass by a natural transition out of the mythi- 
cal circle we have just been tracing, into that of the 
Trojan war, and the light in which we have viewed the 
one may serve to guide us in forming a judgment on 
Ae historical import of the other. ^ 

> In ttte account here giren of the Argonautic expedition, we hare 
adopted the view of the subject which was first unfolded with a profusion 
of leaming and ingenious combinations by Mueller, in his Orchomeno*, 
•od which still appears to us, in its leading outlines, the only tenable hy. 
pothetia. No other, with which we are acquainted, either explains, or is 
ffeeoneilaUe with, all parts of the legend. Weichert (who seems not to 
have feen Mueller's work, though his own was published a year later), in 

L 3 
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We have already seen in what manner Eurystheus^ 
the son of Sthenelus^ had usurped the inheritance which 
belonged of right to Hercules^ as the legitimate repre* 
sentative of Perseus. Sthenelus had reserved Mycenn 
and Tiryns for himself; but he had bestowed the 
neighbouring town of Midea on Atreus and Thyestes^ 
the sons of Pelops^ and uncles of Eurystheus. On the 
death of Hercules, Eurystheus pursued his orphan 
children from one place of refuge to another^ until they 
found an asylum in Attica. Theseus refused to sur- 
render them^ and Eurystheus then invaded Attica in 
person ; but his army was routed, and he himself slain 
by Hyllus^ the eldest son of Hercules^ in his flight 
through the Isthmus. Atreus succeeded to the throne 
of his nephew^ whose children had been all cut off in 
this disastrous expedition; and thus, when his sceptre 
descended to his son Agamemnon, it conveyed the 
sovereignty of an ample realm. While the house of 
Felops was here enriched with the spoils of Hercules^ 
it enjoyed the fruits of his triumphant valour in 
another quarter. He had bestowed Laconia on Tyn- 
dareus^ the father of Helen ; and when Agamemnon's 
brother, Menelaus, had been prefei'red to all the other 
suitors of this beautiful princess, Tyndareus resigned 
his dominions to his son>in.law. In the meanwhile a 
flourishing state had risen up on the eastern side of the 
Hellespont. Its capital, Troy, had been taken by 
Hercules, with the assistance of Telamon, son of iEacus^ 



his book ( Urber Apoilonius von Rhodus), endeavours to give a more spe. 
dous form to the common storv, but with little sucouu. He makes the 
fleece to signify the treasures of Phrixus, who flies with them (from some 
unknown motive), and, of all places in the world, to Colchis ; where, ac 
cording to the barbarous usage of the country, he is murdered by iEetet. 
Intelligence of this outrage reaches Greece by means of the commerce 
which, notwithstanding the ferocity of the Colchians, is kept up between 
them and the .£olids; and the heroes embark, not in a single ship, but in a 
fleet, to avenge the murder, and to recover the treasure. Plass (i. 315. 416.) 
attempts to combine Mueller's hypothesis with one of his own, about a 
settlement of the Phoenicians at Orchomenus. They are driven out of the 
country by the Minyans, and leave behind them a tradition of the riches 
which they have carried away (as Plass. following the steps of Boettiger, 
supposes) to the north-east, and the Minyans now undertake a series of 
▼oyages in the hope of finding and plundering them. But why not rather 
make for Phoenicia ? 
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bat had been restored to Priam^ the ion of its con- 
qaaed king, Laomedon^ who reigned there in peace 
and prosperity over a nuinber of little tribes, until his 
son Paris^ attracted to Laconia by the fame of Helen's 
beanty, abused the hospitality of Menelaus by carrying 
ott his queen in his absence. All the chiefs of Greece 
eombtned their forces^ under the command of Agamem- 
mm, to avenge this outrage^ sailed with a great arma- 
ment to Troy^ and, after a si^e of ten years^ took and 
laaed it to the ground (b. a 1 1 84)* 

Such is the brief outline of a story, which the poems 
of Homer have made familiar to most readers long 
before tfaey are tempted to inquire into its historical 
basis ; and it is consequently difficult to enter upon the 
inquiry without some prepossessions unfavourable to an 
impartial judgment. Here however we must not be 
deterred from stating our view of the subject by the 
certainty that it will appear to some paradoxical, while 
others will think that it savours of excessive credulity* 
The reality of the siege of Troy has sometimes been 
questioned^ we conceive, without sufficient ground, and 
against some strong evidence. According to the rules 
of sound criticism, very cogent arguments ought to be 
required to induce us to reject as a mere fiction a 
tradition so ancient, so universally received, so definite, 
and so interwoven with the whole mass of the national 
recollections, as that of the Trojan war. Even if un- 
£mnded, it must still have had some adequate occa- 
sion and motive ; and it is difficult to imagine what 
this could have been, unless it arose out of the Greek 
eokmies in Asia ; and in this case its universal reception 
in Crreece itself, is not easily explained. The leaders 
of the earliest among these colonies, which were planted 
in the neighbourhood of Troy, claimed Agamemnon as 
their ancestor ; but if this had suggested the story of 
his Tictories in Asia, their scene would probably have 
been fixed in the very region occupied by his descend- 
ants^ not in an adjacent land. On the other hand the 
coarse taken by this first (^olian) migration falls 

L 4 
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in naturally with a previous tradition of a conquest 
achieved by Greeks in this part of Asia. We therefore 
conceive it necessary to admit the reality of the Trqjan 
war as a general fact; but beyond this we Kaxody 
venture to proceed a single step. Its cause and its 
issue^ the manner in which it was conducted, and the 
parties engaged in it^ are all involved in an obscurity 
which we cannot pretend to penetrate. We find it 
impossible to adopt the poetical story of Helen^ partly 
on account of its inherent improbability, and partly 
because we are convinced that Helen is a merely 
mythological person. The common account of the 
origin of the war has indeed been defended^ on the 
ground that it is perfectly consistent with the mannen 
of the age — as if a popular tale^ whether true or false^ 
could be at variance with them. The feature in the 
narrative which strikes us as in the highest degree 
improbable,. setting the character of the persons out of 
the question, is the intercourse implied in it between 
Troy and Sparta. As to the heroine, it would be 
sufficient to raise a strong suspicion of her fabulous 
nature, to observe that she is classed by Herodotus 
with lo, and Europa, and Medea, all of diem persons 
who, on distinct grounds, must clearly be referred to 
the domain of mythology. This suspicion is confirmed 
by all the particulars of her legend ; by her birth^ ; by 
her relation to the divine Twins, whose worship seems 
to have been one of the most ancient forms of religion 
in Peloponnesus, and especially in Laconia ; and by the 
divine honours paid to her at Sparta, and elsewhere.^ 
But a stiU stronger reason for doubting the reality of 



1 Homer describes her as the daughter of Jupiter, but does not mention 
her mother Leda, the wife of Tyndareus. The fable, that she was the 
daughter of Nemesis (Paus. i. 33. 7.)» sounds to us, who are only familiar 
with the later idea of Nemesis, as an alle^rical Action ; but it may be 
miite as ancient as the other, perhaps originally the same as Hesiod^s 
(Schol. Find. N. x. 150.), that she was a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 

3 Herod, vi. 61. At Rhodes she was worshipped under the epithet 
2iy2(7rif, and a legend was devised to account for it (Paus. iiL 19. 10.) 
Compare also the accounts of the temple which she dedicates to Ilithjia 
(Paus. ii. 22. 6.), of the temple of Aphrodite at Trcezea (Paus. ii. 32. 7.), 
with Plut Thet. c 20, 81. 
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the motive assigned by Homer for the Trojan war is, 
that the same incident recurs in another circle of 
fictions, and that, in the abduction of Helen, Paris 
only repeats an exploit also attributed to Theseus. This 
adventure of the Attic hero seems to have been known 
to Homer; for he introduces ^thra, the mother of 
Theseus, whom the Dioscuri were said to have carried 
off from Attica, when they invaded it to recover their 
sister, in Helen's company at Troy. Theseus, when 
he came to bear her away, is said to have found her 
dancing in the temple of the goddess, whose image her 
danghter, Iphigenia, was believed to have brought home 
from Scythia; a feature in the legend which perhaps 
marks the branch of the Lacedemonian worship to 
which she belonged. According to another tradition, 
Helen was carried off by Idas and Lynceus, the Mes- 
senian pair of heroes who answer to the Spartan 
Twins, — variations which seem to show that her 
abduction was a theme for poetry originally independent 
of the Trojan war, but which might easily and naturally 
be associated with that event. 

If however we reject the traditional occasion of the 
Trojan war, we are driven to conjecture in order to 
explain the real connection of the events ; yet not so as 
to be wholly without traces to direct us. We have 
already obeyed that the Argonautic expedition was 
sometimes represented as connected with the first con- 
flict between Greece and Troy. This was according to 
the legend which numbered Hercules among the Argo- 
nauts, and supposed him, on the voyage, to have 
rendered a service to the Trojan king, Laomedon, who 
afterwards defrauded him of his recompence. The 
main fact however that Troy was taken and sacked 
by Hercules, is recognised by Homer ; and thus we see 
it ahready provoking the enmity, or tempting the 
capidity of the Greeks, in the generation before the 
eelebrated war ; and it may easily be conceived that if 
its power and opulence revived after this blow, it 
might again excite- the same feelings. The expedition 
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of Hercules may indeed suggest a doubt, whether i 
was not an earlier and simpler form of the san 
tradition, which grew at length into the argument c 
the Iliad ; for there is a striking resemblance betwee 
the two wars, not only in *the events, but in the prin 
cipal actors. As the prominent figures in the seoon 
siege are Agamemnon and Achilles, who represent tb 
royal house of Mycens and that of the iEacids ; so i 
the first tlie Argive Hercules is accompanied by tb 
^acid Telamon^ ; and even the quarrel and recoi 
ciliation of the allied chiefs are features common 1 
both traditions. Nor perhaps should it be overlooke 
that, according to a legend which was early celebrate 
in the epic poetry of Greece^, the Greek fleet saik 
twice from Aulis to the coast of Asia. In the fin 
voyage it reached the mouth of the Caicus, where tl 
army landed, and gained a victory over Telephus, kin 
of Mysia; but on leaving the Mysian coast the fie 
was dispersed by a storm, and compelled to reassemb 
at AuUs. There seems to be no reason for treatii 
this either as a fictitious episode, or as a fact real 
belonging to the history of the Trojan war. It mi 
have been originally a distinct legend, grounded, lil 
that of Hercules, on a series of attacks made by tl 
Greeks on the coast of Asia, whether merely for tl 
sake of plunder, or with a view to permanent settl 
ments. 

As to the expedition which ended in the fall of Ilio: 
while the leading facts are so uncertain, it must clear 
be hopeless to form any distinct conception of i 
details. It seems scarcely necessary to observe, that i 
more reliance can be placed on the enumeration of tl 
Greek forces in the Iliad, than on the other parts 
the poem which have a more poetical aspect, especial 

1 Welcker, however (in an essay on the Ajax of Sophocles, in the 1 
Mu8.), thinks that the genealogy by which Telamon was connected w 
the line of JEacus was invented after Homer. It was rejected by Phc 
cydes (Apollod. iii. 12. 6. 8.), who represented Telamon as the firiend oc 
not th^ brother, of Peleus. 

3 From which it passed into the Cypria of Stasinus, who Is probably 
later than the eighth century, b. c. 
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as it appears to be a compilation adapted to a later state 
t£ things. That the numbers of the armament are, 
as Thucydides obsenred, exaggerated by the poet, may 
cisily be believed; and perhaps we may very well 
dispense with the historian's supposition, that a de« 
twhment was employed in the cultivation of the 
Thradan Chersonesus. " My father/' says the son 
c£ Hercules in the Iliad, " came hither with no more 
than six ships, and few men : yet he laid Ilion waste, 
and made her streets desolate." A surpriiing contrast 
indeed to the efforts and the success of Agamemnon, 
who, with his 1200 ships and 100,000 men, headed 
by the flower of the Grecian chivalry, lay ten years 
before the town, often ready to abandon the enterprize 
ia despair, and at last was indebted for victory to an 
anexpected favourable turn of affairs. It has been 
angectured that after the first calamity the city was 
isore strongly fortified, and rose rapidly in power 
dning the reign of Priam ; but this supposition can 
aearody reconcile the imagination to the transition from 
die six ships of Hercules to the vast host of Agamem^i 
•on. On the other hand there is no difficulty in 
believing that, whatever may have been the motives of 
the expedition, the spirit of adventure may have drawn 
wirriors together from most parts of Greece, among 
whom the southern and northern Achsans, under 
Pdopid and ^acid princes, took the lead, and that it 
may thus have deserved the character, which is uni- 
formly ascribed to it, of a national enterprize. The 
presence of several distinguished chiefs, each attended 
by a small band, would be sufficient both to explain the 
edebrity of the achievement, and to account for the 
erent. If it were not trespassing too far on the field 
of poetry, one might imagine that the plan of the 
Greeks was the same which we find frequently adopted 
IB later times, by invaders whose force was compara- 
tively weak: that they fortified themselves in a post, 
from which they continued to annoy and distress the 
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enemy^ till stratagem or treachery gave them possession- 
of the town. 

Though there can he no douht that the expedition 
accomplished its immediate ohject^ it seems to be also 
clear that a Trojan state survived for a time the fall of 
Ilion ; for a historian of great authority on this 
subject both from his age and his country^ Xanthus the 
Lydian^ related that such a state was finally destroyed 
by the invasion of the Phrygians^ a Thradan tribe^ 
which crossed over from £urope to Asia after the 
Trojan war. ^ And this is indirectly confirmed by the 
testimony of Homer^ who introduces Poseidon predict, 
ing that the posterity of ^neas should long continue to 
reign over the Trojans^ after the race of Priam should 
be extinct. To the conquerors the war is represented 
as no less disastrous in its remote consequences^ than 
it was glorious in its immediate issue. The retumg of 
the heroes formed a distinct circle of epic poetry, of 
which the Odyssey includes only a small part, and they 
were generally full of tragical adventures. This calami- 
tous result of a successful enterprize seems to have 
been an essential feature in the legend of Troy ; for 
Hercules also, on his return, was persecuted by the 
wrath of Her^, and driven out of his course by a 
furious tempest. We shall hereafter touch on the 
historical foundation of this part of the story : for the 
present we will only remark, that if, as many traces 
indicate, the legend grew up and spread among the 
Asiatic Greeks, when newly settled in the land where 
their forefathers, the heroes of a better generation, had 
won so many glorious fields, it would not be difficult to 
conceive how it might take this melancholy turn. The 
siege of Troy was the last event to which the emi* 
grants could look back with joy and pride. But it was 
a bright spot, seen through a long vista, chequered with 
manifold vicissitudes, laborious struggles, and fatal 
revolutions. They had come as exiles and outcasts to 

^ » Strabo, xiv. 680. xii. 572. 
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die shores which their ancestors had left as conquerors : 
it seemed as if the jealousy of the gods had heen 
nmsed by the greatest achievement of the Achcans to 
iflfict and humble them. The changes and sufferings 
ti several generations were naturally crowded into a 
diort period following the event which was viewed as 
dbcir cause, and were represented in the adverse fortune 
if the principal chiefs of the nation. As the rising 
ipirit of navid adventure blended itself with these pa- 
triotic feelings and recollections, the marvellous regions of 
the East and West, long objects of dim anticipation and 
«f eager curiosity, were drawn into the pathetic picture ; 
and the island of Alcinous reflected the familiar image 
of a maritime people, which combined a keen relish for 
ndal enjoyments with contempt of danger and hard* 
Alp, and loved to fill up the intervals of perilous voyages 
vidi the feast, the song, and the dance. 

In discussing the historical reality of the Trojan war, 
we have abstained from touching on a question con- 
leeted with it, which is still a subject of active contro- 
versy, — the antiquity and original form of the poems 
vfaidi contain the earliest memorial of that event. We 
have thou^t it better to keep aloof for the present 
from this controversy ; because, in whatever manner it 
nay be decided, it does not seem to affect any of the 
opinions here advanced. However near the poet, if 
he is to be considered as a single one, may be supposed 
ta have lived to the times of which he sings, it is clear 
diat he did not sufier himself to be fettered by his 
knowledge of the facts. For aught we know, he may 
have been a contemporary of those who had fought 
uder Achilles; but it is not the less true that he 
describes his principal hero as the son of a sea-goddess. 
He and his hearers most probably looked upon epic 
iODg as a vehicle of history, and therefore it required a 
popular tradition for its basis, without which it would 
kave seemed hollow and insipid, its ornaments mis- 
|ilaeed, and its catastrophe uninteresting. But it is 
equally manifest that the kind of history for which he 
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invoked the aid of the Muses to strengthen his memorf 
was not chiefly valued as a recital of real events : tlui 
it was one in which the marvellous appeared natural 
and that form of the narrative most credible whicl 
tended most to exalt the glory of his heroes. If ii 
detached passages the poet sometimes appears to bi 
relating with the naked simplicity of truth^ we canno) 
ascribe any higher authority to these episodes than t( 
the rest of the poem, and must attribute their seeminf 
plainness and sobriety to the brevity of the spao 
allotted to them, rather than to superior accuracy in tbi 
transmission of their contents. The campaigns ol 
Nestor, the wars of Calydon, the expeditions of Achilles 
probably appear less poetical than the battles befon 
Troy, only because they stand in the background o! 
the picture, as subordinate groups, and were perhapi 
transferred into it from other legends, in which, occo. 
pying a different place, they were exhibited in a m'on 
marvellous and poetical shape. 

But though, when we are inquiring into the reality ol 
persons and events, we can allow very little weight tc 
the authority of Homer, there is another more import- 
ant kind of truth, which we attribute to his poetry with 
a conviction which would not be at all shaken, even ii 
it could be shown that he was separated from the scencE 
which he describes by a longer interval than has yel 
been assumed in any hypothesis. The kind of trutb 
we mean is that which relates to the general condition 
of society, to institutions, manners, and opinions. Ol 
this kind of truth the poet's contemporaries were com- 
petent and unbiassed judges. A picture which did not 
correspond to a state of things familiar to them, the} 
would have found unintelligible and uninteresting. Wc 
cannot ascribe either to them the power of comprehend- 
ing, or to the poet the ambition of affecting, a learned 
propriety in his descriptions, and still less can it be 
supposed that he drew from any ideal model. It seemt 
clear that the generation which he saw was not parted 
from that of which he sang by any wide break ic 
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AsBglitiy feeling, or locial relations. Such a auppo- 

roald be not only groundlew, but irould be at 

with all that we know of the gradual progresa 

if diaDge in the earlieit period of Greek history. There 

■ay perhaps be room for suspecting, that he has unwit- 

liagly passed over some gradations in the advance of so- 

atXft that he has sometimes transferred to the age of his 

hcroca what belonged properly to his own, and still 

that he has heightened and embellished the 

which he touches ; but there is no ground for 

dtt opposite suspicion, that he has anywhere endeavoured 

t> reriTe an image of obsolete simplicity, or, for the sake 

if dramatic correctness, has suppressed any advantage 

JB kaowledge or refinement ichich his contemporaries 

fssaeBsed. What he represents most truly is the state 

if Gredao society near to his own day ; but if we make 

dae allowance for the eflTects of imperceptible changes, and 

itr poetical colouring, we are in no danger of falling 

i£io any material error, in extending his descriptions 

ladle whole period uhich we term the Heroic. 

The Homeric world is not a region of enchant- 
■eat, called into existence by the wand of a magician ; 
it is at once poetical and real. In confining our view 
la its real side^ we do not break the charm by which it 
captivates the imagination. The historian's aim how- 
ever is Tery different from the poet*s : it is the province 
if the former to collect what the latter scatters care- 
ksiiy and unconsciously over his way ; to interpret and 
apply dark and imperfect hints. For the subjects on 
which the poet dwells with delight are not always the 
■Oit interesting and instructive to the historical in- 
qwer, though there are few in which his curiosity is 
siBotDtely disappointed. Homer is often minutely 
exact in describing artificial productions,, and technical 
pto ua s es ; while the social institutions, the moral and 
R%ioaa sentiments, of his age^ as things universally 
VMlcfstood, are never formally noticed, but only betrayed 
W accidental allusions. But the light which he affords 
is confined to the circle into which he draws us : it is 
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only one period^ and one stage of society^ that he 
exhibits^ and he is wholly silent as to the steps which 
led to it. When we desire to look back to an antecedent 
period^ we are reduced to depend on traditions and 
indications^ which are seldom so clear and authentic as 
his evidence with regard to his own age. They are 
not however on that account to be indiscriminately 
rejected ; nor can his silence always be held conclusive 
as to things which^ if they existed^ must have come 
within his knowledge. From the materials furnished 
by the Homeric poems — examined^ however, by the 
light of historical analogy, and compared with other 
accounts and vestiges — we shall now endeavour to traee 
the main features of the Heroic or Homeric form of 
society. The order in which we shall review them 
will lead us successively to consider the state of govern- 
ment, of manners, of religion^ knowledge, and arts. 
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CHAP. VI. 



THE OOVSBNMENT^ MANNEBU^ RELIGION^ KNOWLEDGE^ 
AMD ABT8 OF THE OBEEKl IN THE HEKOIC AGE. 



I. — ^Thb political institutions of the heroic period were 
not contriyed by the wisdom of legislators^ but grew 
spontaneously out of natural causes. They appear to 
biYe exhibited in every part of Greece a certain resem- 
lilaDce in their general outlines^ but the circumstances 
oat of which they arose were probably not everywhere 
the same, and hence a notion of them, founded on the 
lopposition of their complete uniformity, would probably 
be narrow and erroneous. The few scanty hints af- 
fonkd to us on the transition from the obscure period 
which we may call the Pelasgian, to that with which 
Homer has made us comparatively familiar, do not en- 
aUe us to draw any general conclusion as to the mode 
in which it was effected. We can just discern a war- 
like and adventurous race starting up, and gradually 
overspreading the land ; but in what relation they stood 
to the former inhabitants, what changes they introduced 
in the ancient order of things, can only be conjectured 
from the social institutions which we find subsisting in 
the later period. These do not generally present traces 
of violent revolutions, and 8ul:rjugating conquests, like 
those of which the subsequent history of Greece fur- 
nishes so many examples ; yet it is natural to imagine 
that they took place occasionally, and here and there we 
meet with facts, or allusions, which confirm this sus- 
picion. The distinction between slaves and freemen 
teems to have obtained generally, though not perhaps 

VOL. I. M 
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universally^: but there is no distinct trace that it any- 
where owed its origin to an invasion which deprived the 
natives of their liberty. As soon as war and piracy 
became frequent, captives, taken or bought, were em- 
ployed in servile labours : chiefly, it would seem, those 
of the house ; in those of husbandry the poor freemen 
did not disdain to serve the wealthier for hire. But a 
class of serfs, reduced to cultivate the land which they 
had once owned for the benefit of a foreign conqueror, 
and either bound to it, or liable to be expelled at his 
pleasure, if it existed anywhere, must have been an ex- 
ception to the general rule.^ On the other hand a broad 
distinction is drawn between the common freemen and 
the chiefs, who form two separate classes. The latter 
arc described by various titles, denoting their superior 
dignity, as, the best, the foremost, princes, and elders ; 
for this last epithet seems already to have been bestowed 
with relation rather to the functions of counsellors and 
judges than to their age. The essential quality of per- 
sons belonging to this higher order was noble birth, 
which implied nothing less than a connection with the 
gods themselves, to whom every princely house seems 

> The purchase and use of slaves indeed is repeatedly mentioned by 
Homer : the household of Ulysses is served by slaves, over whom their 
master exercises the power of life and death. But the use of such domes- 
tics was perhaps nowhere very common, except in the houses of the 
frcat, ana in several parts of Greece, was not introduced till a later periocL 
'his is asserted in Herodotus (vi. 137), of the Greeks in general, and of the 
Athenians in particular. The assertion is repeated by IHmaiUs (Athen. tL 
86.). with particular reference to the Locrians and Phocians. But when it 
is said that the Chians were the first Greeks who used purchased slaves 
(Thcopompus in Athen. vi. 88.), this must be understood or a regular traflte* 
as on the other hand Pliny's tervUium invenere Laced^monii (N. H. viL 
56.)> applies only to the helots. 

'^ Yet in the' Odyssey (iv. 176.), Menelaus expresses his wilUngneis to 
give a settlement to Ulysses and his followers, by ejecting his own subject! 
Arom one of the towns in his dominions, and planting the Ithacans in Uieir 
room. This passage indeed has been conaemncd as spurious, because 
such despotic power seemed inconsistent with the ordinary relation between 
king and people in the heroic ages ; and undoubtedly it would imply a kind 
of subjection very different fVom that in which the warriors who fought at 
Troy seem to have stood to their princes : yet, as the result of pecoUer 
circumstances, it may not be incredible ; and the less, since Agamemnmi, 
when he offbrs to transfer to Achilles seven towns inhabited by wealthy 
husbandmen, who would enrich their lord by presents and tribute, seems 
likewise to assume rather a property in them, tnan an authority over them. 
IL ix. 149. And the same thing may be intimated when it is said thet 
Peleus bestowed a great people, the Dolopes of Phthia, on Phoenix. IL 
ix.48S. 
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to have traced its origin. But though this illuHtrious 
pvenu^e coimtituted one claim of tlie great to ]>opular 
feneration, it would soon have been forgotten or ne. 
giected, unless accompanied by some visible toicenH, which 
were not sought in iKMligrees or records, but in personal 
advantages and merits. The legitimate chief was dis. 
tinguibhe<l from the vulgar herd, of merely mortal 
origin, by his robust frame, his lofty stature, his majes- 
tic presence, his piercing eye, and sonorous voice, but 
itiU more by the virtues which these boiiily endowments 
promised, by skill in warlike exercises, ])atience under 
hardship, contempt of danger, and love of glorious en- 
terprises. Prudence in council, readiness in invention, 
and fluency of specfn, ftlUgh highly valued, were not 
equally requisite to |>reserve general resiMfct. lixii though 
the influence of tlie nobles dc]>ended on the degree in 
which they were thus gifted and accomplished, it also 
Deeded the fnip)>ort of su])erior wealth. Jt was this 
which fumishefi them with the means of undertaking 
the numerous adventures in which they proved their 
valour, while their martial achievements commonly in. 
aeaaed fioth their fame and their riches, by the booty 
which rewarded a succesbful exiMMlition. if the arm of 
a UDgle chief could often turn tlic fortune of a battle, 
and put to flight a host of common men, tliis was un. 
doabtedly owed not solely to his extraordinary prowess, 
bat to the strength of his armour, the tem|)er of his 
Weapons, the fleetness of the steeds, which transported 
his cliariot from one part of tlie field to another, and se- 
cured for him tlie foremost place, whether in tlic flight 
or the punuit« 

The kingly form of government appears to have been 
die only one known in the heroic age. Its origin is as- 
cribed by Aristotle to the free choice of the people, which 
fint conferred the royal dignity on the man who had 
indcred some important service to the public, by the 
intiodaetion of new arts, or by martial achievements, or 
who had collected a Ixnly of settlers, and assigned to 
them portioni of his own or of conquered lands. The 
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latter supposition^ unless it carries us back to the 
beginning of civil society^ is only applicable to the 
of a migration or invasion^ which implies the prei 
acknowledgement of a prince or chief. But that 
kingly office was originally bestowed by popular elec 
as the reward of personal merits seems to be a coi 
ture which wants historical foundation. Nor dc 
find among the ancient Greeks any trace of such a 
tinction as is said to have existed among the an< 
Germans^ between kings chosen for their illusti 
birth^ and commanders chosen for their valour: 
qualities were expected to meet in the same person 
both the king was conspicuous among the nobles^ ai 
latter were above the multitvK. ^t is however hi 
probable^ that the monarchical form of government i 
from the patriarchal^ with and out of the warlike 
adventurous character of the heroic age. Where 
people was almost always in arms^ the office of le 
naturally became permanent. The royal houses 
sometimes have been founded by wealthy and pow( 
strangers^ but it is quite as easy to conceive that 
often grew by insensible degrees into reputation 
authority. Homer mentions certain divisions of 
nation^ in a way implying that they were elements w 
entered into the composition of every Greek coromui 
Nestor advises Agamemnon to marshal his army ace 
ing to the larger or smaller bodies in which fan 
were collected, in order that each might derive aid 
encouragement from the presence of its neighbour ^ : 
to be included in one is the mark of an outlaw 
homeless vagrant. 2 It is probable, that in the h< 
age these tribes and clans were still regarded mor 
natural than as political associations, and that in i 
earlier period the heads of each exercised a patriai 
rule over its members! The public sacrifices, whic 
the remotest, certainly not less than in later ti 
formed the bond of their union, were, it may be 
posed^ celebrated by the chief of the principal far 

» IL il 362. 3 n. Ix. 63.' 
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ind these priesdy functions seem to have been one of 
the most ancient branches of the regal office ^, as they 
were retained the longest. The person to whom they 
belonged would naturally assume the rest as occasion 
icquired. But the causes which determined the prece- 
dence of a particular family in each tribe, and in a state, 
when several tribes were united in one body, may have 
been infinitely varied, and in almost all cases He beyond 
the reach of historical investigation. 

The nature and prerogatives of the heroic sovereignty 
however are subject to less doubt than its origin. The 
command in war, the performance of those sacrifices 
which were not appropriate to particular priests, and 
the administration of justice, are mentioned by Aristotle 
as the three main functions of the heroic kings. It 
must have been from the discharge of the first that they 
derived the greatest part of their power. Their autho- 
rity, if feeble at home, was strengthened by the obe- 
dience which they were able to exact in the field, and, 
if their enterprizes were successful, by the renown of 
their exploits; in the division of the spoil their share 
was usually increased by a present previously selected 
from the common mass. The religious rites which 
they were entitled to celebrate in behalf of the people, 
if they invested their persons with some degree of sanc- 
tity, can have added little to their real influence. Nor 
was this greatly increased by their judicial character ; 
not merely because comparatively few occasions occur- 
red to call it into action, but because it did not belong 
to them exclusively. Notwithstanding the fabulous 
icpntation of Minos and Rhadamanthys, it must be in- 
ierred, from the manner in which Homer describes and 
■Ihides to the administration of justice, that the heroic 
kings did not usuaUy try causes alone, and that in their 
decisions they expressed the judgment of their assessors, 
if not of the multitude. In the representation of a trial, 
which fills one compartment in the shield of Achilles, 

> See the whole detcriptioa of the lacrifice at Pyiut, Od. iii. 
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the elders are seated on the polished stones which wer 
ranged^ in a sacred circle^ in the market place ; ib 
crowd stands without^ kept in order by the heralds; bu 
no king appears to preside. On the other hand^ amonj 
the royal prerogatives which Telemachus is said to retail 
in the absence of Ulysses^ the judicial office is expressl; 
mentioned^ as a source of honour and profit; not how 
ever in a way implying that he exercised it alone 
Achilles^ swearing by the sceptre which he has receive 
from the herald^ speaks of it as passing through th> 
hands of judges in the discharge of their duty^ just a 
we see it used by those in the shield. The king seem 
only to have occupied the most distinguished place oi 
these occasions. So^ when Telemachus convenes an as 
sembly in Ithaca, he takes his seat in the market plac 
on his paternal throne, while the elders reverently mak 
way for him. They must be conceived here to occup; 
a circle, like that of the judges in the scene on th 
shield : the ring of stones may be fairly presumed t 
have been a common and permanent ornament of th 
public places where all assemblies, judicial or dehber 
ative, were held, and it marks the ordinary limits of th 
kingly power. It is evident that the kings took ni 
measures, and transacted no affairs, in their official ca 
pacity, without the assistance and the sanction of th 
chiefs and the people. In the camp indeed Agamem 
non frequently summons a select council of the princes 
who may be considered either as his generals, or allief 
But even there, on great occasions, the whole army i 
assembled, and in peace there seems to have been n< 
formal and regular distinction between a popular assem 
bly, and a senate : every public meeting might be re. 
garded in either light. The great men who formed th< 
inner circle were the counsellors who debated ; but n< 
freeman was excluded from the outer space ; and thi 
presence of the multitude must have had some influeno 
on all proceedings. Even at the trial the heralds d( 
not prevent them from venting their feelings; and theii 
clamour seems to have had the greater weight, in pro- 
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pordon at their interests were affected by the result of 
the deliberation. * 

Aldnoos is described in the Odyssey as king of all 
the Phsacians, and yet as only one of thirteen chiefs^ 
who all bear the same title ; he speaks of himself rather 
at the first among equals^ than as if he belonged to a 
higher order. In Ithaca^ though there was one acknow- 
ledged sovereign, many bore the name of king, and in 
the vacancy of the throne might aspire to the supreme 
dignity. There seems to be no good reason for doubting 
that these instances represent the ordinary relation of 
the kings to the nobles, nor for suspecting that they are 
less applicable to the earlier times, than to a period 
when die royal authority was on the decline : but here 
it may be especially necessary to remember the remark 
with which we set out, and to be on our guard against 
Uying down any immutable rule and standard for the 
power of the heroic kings. Though their functions 
indeed were pretty accurately determined by custom, 
the extent of their influence was not regulated by the 
same measure, but must have varied according to their 
personal character and circumstances. The love and 
respect of the people, acquired by valour, prudence, 
gentleness, and munificence, might often raise the king 
above the nobles, by a much greater distance than his 
oonstitutional prerogatives interposed between them : 
though royalty might immediately confer little solid 
power, it furnished means, which a vigorous and skilful 
hand might apply to the purposes of personal aggran- 
disement. " It is no bad thing for a man," says 
Telemachus, '* to be a king ; his house presently grows 
xich, and he himself rises in honour." Some advan. 
tages arising from the discharge of the kingly office 
have been already mentioned ; there were others, per- 
hapa less brilliant, but more definite and certain. The 
most important of these was the domain, which, as it 
was originally the gift of the people, seems to have been 
attached to the station, and not to have been the private 

1 Od. Ui. 150. a U. S82. 
H 4 
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property of the person ; for Telemachus is described as 
retaining the domains of Ulysses^ among other rights of 
the crown^ which he was nevertheless in danger of 
losing, if he should not be permitted to succeed his 
father ^ ; but even his enemy Eurymachus^ who wishes 
to exclude him from the throne^ declares that no one 
shall deprive him of his patrimony.^ Presents appear 
to have constituted another part of the royal revenue^ 
important enough to be mentioned by Agamemnon, as 
the chief profit to be expected from the towns which 
he proposed to transfer to Achilles ; but whether they 
were stated and periodical^ or merely voluntary and 
occasional^ is uncertain.^ Achilles brands Agamemnon 
with an epithet signifying that he was one of those kings 
who devoured the substance of his people ; and Alcinous 
seems to assert a power very like that of taxing the 
Phseacians at his pleasure."^ The administration of 
justice seems always to have been requited with a present 
from the parties. The banquets to which the kings 
were invited, are more than once noticed, as a valuable, 
at least an agreeable, pertinent of their station.^ 

The crown appears to have been every where here- 
ditary, according to general usage, though the obser- 
vance of this usage might depend on the age and cha- 
racter of the person, whose birth gave him a claim to 
the succession. The ordinary practice is recognised 
even in the case of Telemachus, which forms a seeming 
exception to it. It is indeed represented as uncertain, 
whether the young prince shall finally wield his father's 
sceptre in his own right ; but while the fate of Ulysses 
remains unknown, his son continues to enjoy the royal 
honours and revenues, and even Antinous admits, that 
his birth gives him a presumptive title to the throne. 
The uncertainty, in this instance, seems to have arisen, 
not from the want of an acknowledged law, or custom, 
to regulate the succession, but from the pecuUar situ- 

» Od. xi. 185. « Od. 1. 402. 

> The Xiir»0eu Bifugru, II. ix. 156., may be considered as statefl dues. 

* Od. xiii. 14. It may, however, mean a purely voluntary coDtribution. 

> Od. XL 185. II. xu. 311. 
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adon of the rightful heir. The general usage is con- 
finned by the cases in which the aged )>arent resigns 
the reins of government to his son, as lHysses reigns 
over Ithaca in the life- time of his father Laertes^ and 
Peleus sinks into a private station^ in which he needs 
the protection of Achilles. Such instances )>rove that 
personal vigour was necessary to maintain the royal 
dignity ; and in general the king's legal prerogatives, 
unless supported by the qualities of the man, were pro* 
bably a very feeble restraint on the independence of the 
nobles. Most of the great families seem to have resided 
in the same town which contained the royal mansion, 
which frequently stood on a fortified height, though 
we also find frequent mention of their sequestered rural 
habitations. 1 But it would appear that a long absence 
from the town was unusual, and was regarded as a kind 
of exile.^ Homer affords no glimpse of a mode of life 
among the heroic nobles at all resembling that of the feu- 
dal barons, nor of holds from which they sallied forth 
on predatory excursions: there may be more room to ima- 
gine, that, at a distance from the capital, they exercised a 
separate jurisdiction, as the heads of their tribes or clans. 
The word answering to law in the language of the 
later Greeks, does not occur in the Homeric poems, 
nor do they contain any allusion which might lead us 
to suppose that any assemblies ever met for the purpose 
of legislation. Rights, human and divine'^, were fixed 
only by immemorial usage, confirmed and expounded 
by judicial decisions: in most cases perhaps the 
judges had no guide but principles of natural equity. 
These might have been sufficient for such a stage of 
society, if they could have been uniformly enforced. 
But unless where the king was able and willing to 
affiird protection and redress, the rich and powerful 
seem to have been subject to no more effectual restraint 
than the fear of divine anger, or of public opinion. 
These motives were both insufficient to check the licence 

1 Od. XTia 358. XL 188. xxiv. SOa iv. 517. ^ Od. xi. 188. 
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of the suitors in the absence of Ulysses. Phoenix in 
his youth had quarrelled with his father, and had 
thought of murdering him ; but some friendly deity 
withheld him^ by reminding him of the obloquy, the 
reproach, and the foul name of parricide, which he 
would incur by the deed. The state appears not to 
have interfered in private differences, unless the parties 
agreed to submit their cause to a public tribunal ; such 
a consent is expressly mentioned in the description of 
the trial in the shield of Achilles. The whole com- 
munity however was interested in suppressing quarrels, 
which threatened to disturb the public peace, and must 
therefore have compelled one who had suffered a wrong 
to accept the compensation established by custom from 
the aggressor. Among a people of strong passions and 
quick resentment, where the magistrate did not under- 
take to avenge an injury offered to one of his subjects 
as an offence to himself, there would have been no end 
of bloodshed, had not a more peaceful mode of atone- 
ment been substituted by common agreement. Ac- 
cordingly even the vengeance of a family which had 
been deprived of a kinsman by violence, might be re- 
deemed at a stipulated price. Ajax, when he would set 
the implacable anger of Achilles in the strongest light, 
observes, that a man is used to accept a compensation 
from the murderer of his brother or his son, so that 
the one remains in his country, after having paid a 
heavy price, and the vindictive spirit of the kinsman 
who receives it is staid. An instinctive religious 
feeling, deeply rooted in the bosom of the Greek, though 
easily overpowered by the violence of his passions, a 
feeling which shrank from the stain of kindred blood, 
as loathsome even to the gods, concurred with the 
motive of general expediency in introducing this usage: 
for that feeling, especially in earlier times, embraced til 
freemen who were connected together by the ties of 
civil society, the rights of intermarriage, and commu- 
nion in public worship. From this feeling also arose 
a practice, which Herodotus describes as prevailing 
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among the Lydians and Phrygians, an well as the 
Greeks, — that the manslayer withdrew into a foreign 
land, and did not return to his country, till he had 
been fmrified by some expiatory riteH. Homer indited, 
thongh he frequently noticefl this si)eci(*H of exile, no« 
where speaks of religious ceremonies accompanying it ; 
bat at least the antiquity of the religious sentiment 
which they imply seems unquestionable. ' legends which 
appear to be very ancient, since the custom they refer 
to ia never mentione<l in the historical period, describe 
a voluntary servitude as part of tlic expiation. It is 
clear that it would be easier to effect a compromise in 
the case of undesigned homicide, than of delilxirate 
murder ; yet the voluntary exile seems to have been 
quite as usual in the former as in the latter. A kind of 
sanctity seems to have been attached to the person of 
the fugitive, and it was deemed almost sacrilegious to 
fefnse him shelter. 

Acts considered as offences against the community 
were probably of rare occurrence, and it was only in 
extraordinary cases that they were visited with capital 
punishment. £urymachus, in the name of the suitors, 
threatens Halitherses with a mulct for his officious in- 
terference. It is apparently a sudden irregular burKt of 
popular indignation to which Hector alludes, when he 
regrets that the Trojans had not spirit enough to cover 
Paris with a mantle of stones. This however was 
also one of the ordinary formal modes of punishment 
for great public offences. It may have been originally 
eonnect<;d with the same feeUng — the desire of avoid- 
ing the pollution of bloodshed — which seems to have 
suggested the practice of burying criminals alive, with 
a scantling of food by their side. Though Homer 
makes no mention of this horrible usage, the example 
of the Roman vestals affords reason for believing tliat, 
in ascribing it to the heroic ages, Sophocles followed an 

< Whether luch ritm are diptlnrtlj alliKlod to by Homer, drjiondii on the 
mdingof IL xx\v. 482., whrro Mueller (I)or. h. H. r.. mHc m. in the En. 
■tub tniuUtion) infcrii from theSchciliajit that we ought to read ctytirnt for 
AfNim But propltlMory lacriflccs are mentioned IL ix. GOO. 
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authentic tradition. Religious associations seem also to 
have given rise to the practice^ which was likewise com- 
mon to Greece and Italy, of hurling offenders down a 
precipice : they were perhaps originally regarded rather 
as victims devoted to propitiate the anger of the gods^ 
than as debtors to human justice. 

The mutual dealings of independent states were not 
regulated by steadier principles than those of individuals. 
Consciousness of a distinct national existence^ and of 
certain rights incident to* it, manifested itself, not uni- 
formly and consistently, but only on particular occa. 
sions, and under accidental impulses. It seems not to 
have exerted itself in restraining individuals in one 
community from attacking the members of another, be- 
tween which and their own no hostility had been pre- 
viously declared, or known to exist. The case however 
was different, when two states were not only at peace, 
but in alliance^ or intimate amity,. with each other. The 
people of Ithaca was violently incensed against the fa- 
ther of Antinous, and was with difficulty restrained 
from putting him to death, and confiscating his pro- 
perty, because he had joined the Taphian freebooters 
in molesting the Thesprotians, a friendly nation.^ Piracy 
was every where an honourable occupation : and though 
restitution was sometimes demanded, in the name of the 
state, for piratical aggressions which injured persons of 
high station, it is probable that, when the sufferers were 
of inferior rank, they were left to right themselves as 
they could. The war between Pylus and Elis, in which 
Nestor performed his first feat of arms, is represented to 
have arisen from an unprovoked attack on the part of the 
Epeans, who took advantage of the defenceless condition 
in which their neighbours had been left by the invasion 
of Hercules. In this instance the Pylians retahated 
by a sudden inroad into the Elean territory. In com- 
mon cases, especiaUy where the countries lay wider 
apart, it was perhaps more usual first to demand re- 
paration. Heralds^ who formed a distinct class, and 

I Od. xvi. 4£8. 
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whose office was accounted sacred^ and seems often to 
haye'been hereditary^ carried on communications be- 
tween hostile states ; but it does not appear tliat they 
were employed, like the Italian Fetials, to make formal 
declarations of war. 

Partial associations among neighbouring states were 
very early formed, for purposes, partly religious, partly 
political, of which we shall have occasion to B])eak here* 
after. The Trojan war was, or at least was very early 
represented as, a national enterprise, and at least the 
legend contributed to awaken the consciousness of a 
natural unity in the several members of the nation. 
The name of Hellen indeed, by which this unity was 
afterwards denoted, had not in the Homeric age become 
generally prevalent, though it seems then already to have 
been extended beyond the district of Thessaly, to which 
it was at first confined, to the whole of Greece north of the 
Isthmus. Its place is most frequently supplied by that 
of Acheans. Nor does the term barbarous appear to 
have been yet applieti to nations, or to have implied any 
notion of intellectual or moral inferiority : in Homer it 
is only used as an epithet of language ; seemingly how- 
ever to signify, not merely a strange, but a rough and 
oncouth speech ; as the rude sounds of the Sintians are 
mentioned with evident consciousness of a more bar. 
monious language. But the poet seems to have felt the 
|dace which his people filled in the scale of nations, the 
advantage of their social state over a solitary Cyclopian 
life, and over the savage manners of the Sicels : and on 
the other hand, the higher rank which the Egyptians 
and the Phoenicians had attained in knowledge and arts. 
The time was yet to come, though tlie poet himself 
was its harbinger, when the contrast between Greek and 
barbarian should be thought to swallow up all other 
distinctions in the human race. 

II. The laws and institutions of a people can never 
be wholly separated from the history of its manners, 
and are most intimately connected with it in a period. 
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"when, as among the Greeks of the heroic age, law and 
custom have not yet heen discriminated, and are both 
expressed by the same word. Still it is in the relations 
which afford the widest range for individual freedom, 
that national character is most clearly unfolded. We 
shall here touch on a few, which may serve to mark the 
character of the Greeks, and the stage which society 
add reached among them, in the period which Homer 
describes. 

The intercourse between the sexes, though much 
more restricted than by modern European usages, was 
perhaps subject to less restraint than in the later times 
of (ireece. If it is entirely destitute of the chivalrous 
devotion which has left so deep a tinge in our manners, 
it displays more of truth and simplicity in the degree 
of respect which the stronger sex pays to the weaker. 
Before marriage, young persons of different sex and 
family saw each other only in public, and then at a dis- 
tance, except when some festival might chance to bring 
them nearer to each other : as a picture of public re- 
joicing in the Iliad, exhibits youths and virgins of 
rank linked together in the dance, as well as promiscu- 
ously joining in a vintage procession.' But the sim- 
plicity of the heroic way of life not unfrequently drew 
the maiden out of doors to discharge various household 
offices, which were afterwards confined to slaves ; for 
it was thought no more degrading to a young princess 
to carry her urn to the fountain'^, than for her brother 
to tend his father's flocks and herds.*^ It was to an 
occasion still more homely, according to modern pre- 
judices, that Ulysses is represented as owing his first 
meeting with the daughter of king Alcinous. And it 
seems to have been not unusual for young women of 
the highest quality to attend on the guests of the family 
in situations which appear strangely revolting to mo. 
dern delicacy."^ The father disposed of the maiden's 

> xvill. r>07. Soa « 0<1. vll. 20. x. 107. Pindar, OL vl. G7. Od. xv. 428. 
s Od. xiii. 223. and KimtathiuH. II. vi. '25. 

* Thus inOd. iii.464., Ncstor'a daughter iaaaidtohavcawUtcdTelemachut 
in bathing, auoiuting, and dressing himself j and in IL v. 905., Hebe appcan 
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luiul with kbiolutc ■ulhority : but yet it iloc« noi kh'RI 
that the marriap; coiitratt was cuiiiuiiiiily rii-'irilwl in 
the lifiht of a lMr|;iitu anil krIi'. ' I'ri'si'iits wen- Jiitcr- 
diaiipctl, prubably [iro|iiirliiiiii<il on both siiliw tti the 
means of the parties. It' ibt' rDiiticotioii uas ilihsiilviil 
by thu wife's iiifidi'lily, licr frifinlN siriii lo ban' been 
bounil to ri-ntoru what tbi-y bail rcccivi'il-; hikI if lUe 
wife, or the widow'', waa forciil, without ber fault, lo 
return to her falbiT'a boUM', kIic hsh cTilitlcil to enrry 
her {Mirtioii back wilb ber. itut iti tbix a^e of bcniiu 
enterprise, wealth, anil even rank or birth, ili<l not, 
perhaps, more powiTl'uUy ri'i'oiiiiiifliil a Ruitiir, than 
(irength, courage, am) ik'Xterity in iiiutily sporls ami 
inarUftl cxetciseK ; anil theie ijualities Keciii oftcu lo have 
been tried by a public coui|H<ti(ion, or by (be uniler. 
taking of tome difficult atlveitlure.^ It aceonis with 
this uuge, tbitt in many parts of Greece, m among the 
ancioDt Roiaani, the iiuptinl ceremony wore ibe show 
of a fordUo abdncliou of i)ie bride.^ 

1 a pteaaing picturu of maidenly 

I, and hospitable kindness, in 

9 Nausieaa, one of 

H! yet be seems to dvell with 

Duly dignity and 

mmatid our respect and ad- 

16, and an Andromache. 
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If^ indeed^ we should draw our notions as to the state 
of domestic society in the heroic age from these cha- 
racters, we might he in danger of estimating it too 
favourably. But the poet himself furnishes hints which 
may serve to correct this impression^ especially wh@a 
combined with certain mythical traditions^ which^ how. 
ever fabulous in their origin^ show the view which the 
later Greeks took of the manners of their ancestors. 
The stories of the loves of the gods^ the adventures of a 
crowd of heroines, like Tyro, and ^thra, Creusa, and 
Coronis, seem clearly to intimate, that female purity was 
not very highly valued. Nausicaa -calmly declares^ 
that she herself disapproves of stolen interviews between 
maidens and their lovers, and that she is therefore the 
more desirous of avoiding the suspicions which she 
would certainly incur, if she were seen accompanied by 
a stranger on her return into the town. In like man- 
ner numberless tales of the heroic mythology, such as 
those of Helen, and Clytsemnestra, Antsa, Phsdra, 
and Alcmena, suggest the conclusion, that the faithless 
ness of the wife — which was undoubtedly often pro- 
voked, as in the family of Phoenix^, by the inconstancy 
of the husband — was not considered either as an event 
of rare occurrence, or an offence of great enormity. 
And here again the Homeric poems seem to confirm 
the inference, not only by the respect with which we 
find Helen treated by the family of her paramour, but 
by the manner in which she is introduced in the Odyssey, 
which still more plainly marks the wide difference be- 
tween the feelings of the ancient Greeks, and those of 
modem civilised Europeans, in this respect. She there 
appears restored to her home and to her rank, enjoying 
the unabated confidence and esteem of her injured hus- 
band, and neither afflicted by the consciousness of her 
fault, nor blushing to allude to it. 

One of the noblest and most amiable sides of the 
Greek character is the readiness with which it lent itsdf 
to contract intimate and durable friendships ; and this 

I IL ix. 450. Compare Od. L 4S3. a y. 71. 
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It a femture no less prominent in the earliest, than in 
laler times. It was indeed connected with the com- 
paratively low estimation in which female society was 
hdd: bat the devotedness and constancy with which 
these attachments were maintained, was not the less 
admirable and engaging. The heroic companions whom 
we find celebrated, partly by Homer, and partly in tra- 
didons^ which, if not of equal antiquity, were grounded 
on the same feeling, seem to have but one heart and 
soul, with scarcely a wish or object apart, and only to 
live, as they are always ready to die, for one another. 
It is tme that the relation between them is not always 
one of perfect equality : but this is a circumstance, 
which, while it often adds a peculiar charm to the po- 
etical description, detracts little from the dignity of the 
idea which it presents. Such were tlie friendships of 
Hercules and lolaus, of Theseus and Pirithous, of 
Orestes and Pylades : and though these may owe the 
greater part of their fame to the later epic, or even 
dramatic, poetry, the moral groundwork undoubtedly 
mbsisted in the period to which the traditions are re- 
ferred. The argument of the Iliad mainly turns on the 
affection of Achilles for Patroclus, whose love for the 
greater hero is only tempered by reverence for his higher 
birth and his unequalled prowess. But the mutual 
regard which united Idomeneus and Meriones, Dio- 
medes and Sthenelus, though, as the persons themselves 
are less important, it is kept more in the back-ground, 
is manifestly viewed by the poet in the same light. 
The idea of a Greek hero seems not to have been 
thought complete, without such a brother in arms by 
his side. 

It was a natural effect of the unsettled state of society 
in this period, that every stranger was looked upon 
either as an enemy or a guest. If he threw himself on 
those among whom he came, no other title was requi- 
nte to insure him a hospitable reception. When a 
traveller appears at the threshold of a princely hall, the 
only anxiety of the master of the house is, lest he should 

vol.. I. N 
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have been kept waiting at his gate. No question is 
asked as to the occasion of his comings until he has par- 
taken of the best cheer which the mansion can furnish: 
and then the inquiries addressed to him imply friendly 
curiosity, rather than suspicion or distrust. Indeed^ it 
was scarcely possible that any disclosure of his condition 
and purposes could defeat his claim to friendly enter- 
tainment. When Telemachus arrives at Pylus by sea, 
after he has shared the banquet of the Pylians, Nestor 
asks him whether he is voyaging with any fixed object, 
or merely roving over the sea as a pirate, bent on indis- 
criminate mischief. When the character of a stranger 
was united with that of a suppliant, it commanded still 
greater respect. The stranger and suppliant, says 
^Alcinous to Ulysses, stand in the place of a brother to 
a man who has the slightest share of right feeling. It 
is elsewhere mentioned as a motive for observing the 
laws of hospitality, that the gods sometimes visit the 
cities of men in the likeness of strangers. ^ If the sup- 
pliant could seat himself at the hearth, his person was 
deemed peculiarly sacred, and his request could scarcely 
be rejected without impiety. Numerous occasions of 
this kind were supplied by the chances of war, domestic 
feuds, and sudden provocations, which in the quick 
temper of the Greeks, easily kindled a flame only to be 
quenched by blood. And these accidents appear fre- 
quently to have led to a close and permanent connection 
between families seated in distant lands, which might 
be transmitted through many generations. In an epis- 
ode of the Iliad, the ties of hospitality, which subsist 
between the houses of an Argive and a Lycian chief, 
are represented as of sufficient force to restrain them, 
though before personally unknown to each other, from 
a hostile conflict. An interchange of armour ratifies 
the agreement, which the two heroes make, to shun each 
other's path thenceforward in the battle. 

The convivial usages of the Greeks present an ad. 
vantageous contrast to the gross intemperance which 

1 Od. xvii. 485. 
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prerails in the banquets of the northern Europeans at a 
corresponding period of their social progress. The 
guests took their places on seats which were ranged 
along the walls of the banqueting room^ and a separate 
table was set before each. An ablution^ such as is now 
practised throughout the East^ uniformly preceded the 
repast. The fare, even in the houses of the great^ was 
of the simplest kind : in the luxurious palace of Alcinous 
the only preparations for a feast^ described by the poet, 
consist of the sheep^ the hogs, and the oxen, which are 
slaughtered for the occasion. ' A guest sometimes sent 
a part of his portion, as a mark of respect, to another 
table. After the cravings of nature had been satisfied, 
the bowls indeed were replenished with wine, from which 
libations were to be made in honour of the gods. But 
the glory of the feast was not held to depend on a 
lengthened carouse : its appropriate ornaments were the 
Mmg and the dance. The presence of the bard was al- 
most indispensable at every great entertainment: but 
the time was not wholly spent in listening to his strains. 
Aldnous^ at the conclusion of the banquet, leads out 
his guests, after they have been satiated with the lyre^ 
and the song of Demodocus, in the hall, to an open 
place, where they first amuse themselves with trials of 
strength in gymnastic exercises. A space is then care, 
folly levelled for a dance, which is exhibited by youths 
practised in the art, under the control of judges accus- 
tomed to preside over such public amusements, and ac- 
companied by the bard with a sportive lay, which per- 
haps interpreted the movements of the dancers to the 
Rotators. Finally, at the command of Alcinous, two 
other performers, of incomparable agility, execute an 
extraordinary feat of leaping and'dancing, which ter- 
minates the entertainment amid a tumult of applause. 
Even the suitors, who are continually feasting at the 
expence of Ulysses, are never represented as drinking to 

* On the fare of the heroes see Athenaeui, L c. 46. : and compare Od. xU. 
S32. zlx 11& 5S& U. xvL 747. 
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excess ^ : and among the abusive epithets which Achillety 
in the height of his passion, applies to Agamemnon^ the 
foremost 'is, heavy with wine. ^ 

Hospitality among the Greeks was not confined to the 
opulent. It was not exercised only by such men as the 
wealthy Axylus, who had a house by the way-side^ 
which he kept open to all comers, fiumsus^ though in 
a humble and dependent station, speaks of the relief 
which he affords to the distressed^ as the object which 
he holds of the first importance, next to the necessary 
provision for his own wants. ^ None but men callous to 
shame and piety^like the most boorish and ignorant of the 
Ithacan suitors^ are capable of treating the poor and desti- 
tute with disrespect^ and there are powers^ both above and 
in the lower world, ever watching to avenge such 
wrongs. "^ No less amiable is the indulgence with which 
slaves, though wholly in the power of their masters, 
appear to have been treated in well-regulated families 
The visible approbation with which the poet mentions 
the kindness shown by Laertes and his wife to theL 
domestics ^, marks the general tone of feeUng that pre 
vailed on this subject among his countrymen. Ever 
the severity with which Ulysses punishes the wanton- 
ness of his slaves, seems to imply that their conditio 
left them a title to a certain degree of respect, whic 
they could only forfeit by their own misconduct. 

It is the more necessary, for the sake of justice, W. 
observe all these indications of compassionate and bene 
volent affections in the Greek character, as it must \j 
owned that, if the friendship of the Greek was warm, 
and his hospitality large, his anger was» fierce, and \ni 
enmity ruthless. He was indeed rather resentful than 
vindictive ; though easily provoked, he might be ap- 
peased without much difficulty. His law of honour did 
not compel him to treasure up in his memory the offen. 
sive language which might be addressed to him by a 

' Compare Od. i. 150. foil. xvii. 605. There seems to be no ground what 
ever for the conjecture of Eustathius on Od. xx. 391. 
4 Compare Od. xix. liJ2. 3 od. xv. 373. ■• Od. xviL 475. 

» Od. L 432. XV. 365. xvuL 323. xxi. 325. 
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IMvionate adventry, nor to conceive that it left a stain 
^vbicfa could only be washed away by blood. £ven for 
s^eal and deep injuries he was commonly willing to ac- 
cept a pecuniary compensation. * But so long as it 
l^sted^ his resentment overpowered every other feeling, 
"^aa regardless of the most sacred ties^ and rushed at 
oooe to the most violent excess. At a very early age 
Patroclus has killed his young playmate in a fit of pas. 
sion^ occasioned by a quarrel at their boyish game. 
Phoenix has had great difficulty in refraining from mur. 
dering his father, to revenge a curse which he had 
liimself provoked by a deliberate injury. Ulysses, in 
one of his fictitious narratives of his own adventures, 
xelates that he had lain in wait with a companion in the 
dark, and had assassinated a person who had shown a 
disposition to deprive him of his share in the booty 
lirought from Troy. But even such examples are 
scarcely sufficient to prepare us for the extreme ferocity 
df the usages of war, which prevailed among the Greeks 
of the heroic age, and perhaps cannot be very well re- 
conciled with other features of their social state, unless 
it be supposed that they had arisen in a still ruder 
period, and that custom had contributed to extinguish 
the sense of humanity, which on other occasions was 
quickly awakened. In battle, quarter seems never to 
have been given, except with a view to the ransom of 
the prisoner. Agamemnon, in the Iliad, reproaches 
Menelaus with unmanly softness, when he is on the 
point of sparing a fallen enemy, and himself puts the 
mppliant to the sword : and the poet describes the deed 
in language which shows that he approves of it. The 
armour of the slain constituted a valuable part of the 
spoil, and was uniformly stripped off by the conquerors. 
But hostility did not end here; the naked corps became 
the object of an obstinate struggle ; if it remained in 
the power of the enemy, it was deprived of burial, and 
exposed to the vultures and ravenous beasts ; and was 
not unfrequently mutilated. It was indeed only distin- 

1 IL ix. 635. 526. 
N 3 
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guished persons who were subject to such treatment : aim. 
armistice was usually requested^ and readily granted tC7 
the defeated party, for the purpose of celebrating the 
obsequies of Uieir friends. ^ But the indignities offered 
to the body of Hector by Achilles were not an extra- 
ordinary example of hostile rage : for Hector himself 
intended to inflict similar outrages on the corps of Pa- 
troclus ^ : and it is mentioned as a signal mark of respect 
paid by Achilles to Eetion^ whose city he had sacked 
without any remarkable provocation, that after slaying 
him, he abstained from spoiling his remains, and hon- 
oured them with funeral rites. On the other hand the 
sacrifice which Achilles makes to the shade of Patroclus, 
of twelve Trojan prisoners, whom he had taken alive in 
the battle, for the purpose of slaughtering them at the 
funeral pile, was certainly not authorised by the estab- 
lished maxims of warfare, any more than the use of 
poisoned weapons, to which the poet alludes with man« 
ifest disapprobation.'*^ 

The fate of a captured city was fixed in an equally 
merciless spirit, and by a perhaps still more inflexible 
rule. All the males capable of bearing arms were ex- 
terminated : the women and children were dragged 
away, to be divided among the victors, as the most 
valuable part of the spoil. And the evils of slavery 
were no doubt often aggravated by a partition, which 
tore a family asunder, and scattered its members over 
distant quarters of a foreign land. Homer describes a 
scene which was probably familiar to his contempora- 
ries, when he compares the flood of tears drawn from 
Ulysses by his painful recollections, with the weeping 
of a woman, torn from the body of her husband, who 
had just fallen in defence of his city, and hurried along 
by the captors, who quicken her steps by striking her 
on the back and shoulders with their spears. ^ Yet the 
sanctuaries of the gods sometimes aflbrded an asylum 
which was respected on these occasions by the con- 

» 11. vii. 409. 2 11. xviil 17& ; compare IL xvil 39. 

3 Od. i. 2G3 4 Od. viiL 5S!8. 
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{Qerors. Thus Maro^ the priest of Apollo^ was saved 

with his family from the common destruction, in which 

the Ciconians of Ismarus were involved by Ulysses; for 

he dwelt within the precincts sacred to the god : yet 

he redeemed himself by a heavy ransom. The priest 

of Apollo who occasions the quarrel in the Iliad, was 

not so fortunate : he loses his daughter in the sack of 

Thebe, and only recovers her through the extraordinary 

interference of the god. 

III. — It has sometimes been made a question whether 
polytheism or monotheism is the more ancient form of 
natural religion. This is one of those inquiries^ 
grounded on the contemplation of human nature in the 
abstract^ which can scarcely ever lead to any safe con- 
clusion. The form which the religious impressions of 
a people assume, so far as they are not determined by 
tradition or example, must depend on the character and 
condition of each community. Some tribes of the hu. 
man race appear to receive from the sensible world only 
a single dim undefined feeling of religious awe, which 
suggests to them the existence of a superior power. A 
monotonous sameness in the aspect of nature, an uni- 
form tenor of life, broken only by the exertions neces- 
sary to satisfy the simplest animal wants, probably tend 
to perpetuate such a state of glimmering consciousness, 
which however is something very remote from that view 
of nature which is the foundation of a monotheistic re. 
ligion. It is however equally conceivable and consistent 
with experience, that a people of quick sense and fancy, 
especially if placed in a region marked by various and 
striking features, may associate its earliest rehgious 
emotions with the multiplicity of surrounding objects^ 
and may no sooner awake to the consciousness of its 
situation, than it begins to people its universe with a 
corresponding multitude of imaginary agents. 

How far either of these suppositions applies to the 
earliest inhabitants of Greece, is a question on which 
little certain information can reasonably be expected 

N 4 
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from history.' The most ancient direct testimony^ if an 
opinion may he so called^ on the suhject^ is that of 
Herodotus^ or rather that of the priests of Dodona^ 
from whom he heard that the Pelasgians once sacrificed 
only to nameless deities. Whatever may he the autho- 
rity of this evidence, its meaning is douhtful ; but the 
least probable of all the inferences that have been drawn 
from it is, that the Pelasgians worshipped a single god. 
The words of Heredotus admit of a very different in- 
terpretation, which is confirmed by all the traces of the 
primitive religion to be found in the later Greek my- 
thology. We have no reason for imagining that the 
first inhabitants of Greece were differently constituted, 
as to their aptitude for religious impressions, from those 
who succeeded them. The Greek was formed to sym- 
pathise strongly with the outward world : nothing was 
to him absolutely passive and inert ; in all the objects 
around him he found life, or readily imparted it to tbem 
out of the fulness of his own imagination. This was 
not a poetical view, the privilege of extraordinary minds, 
but the popular mode of thinking and feeling, cherished 
undoubtedly by the bold forms, and abrupt contrasts, 
and all the natural wonders of a mountainous and sea- 
broken land. A people so disposed and situate is not 
immediately impelled to seek a single universal source 
of being. The teeming earth, the quickening sun, the 
restless sea, the rushing stream, the irresistible storm, 
every display of superhuman might which it beholds, 
rouses a distinct sentiment of religious awe. Every 
where it finds deities, which however may not for a 
long time be distinguished by name from the objects in 
which their presence is manifested. In the Iliad, 
Agamemnon is calling on the gods to witness a solemn 
contract. Among those of Olympus he names none but 
Jupiter; after him he invokes the all-seeing, all-hearing, 
sun, the rivers, the earth, and, lastly, the gods who 
punish perjured men in the realms below. In like 
manner we may suppose the Pelasgians to have wor- 
shipped the invisible powers, which, according to the 
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primitive belief of the people^ animated the various 
forms of the sensible world. 

That such was in fact the eldest form of religion 
which prevailed among the Pelasgian tribes, is both 
highly probable in itself, and confirmed by the exam- 
ple of the ancient Persians. In this sense therefore we 
both can understand^ and may accept^ the statement of 
Herodotus. But it is not quite so easy to follow him^ 
when he attempts to trace the steps^ by which this 
simple creed was transformed into the complicated sys- 
tem of the Greek mythology. He seems to distinguish 
two great changes^ which the Greek religion underwent; 
one produced by the introduction of foreign deities and 
rites, the other by the invention of native poets. His 
researches had, as he says, convinced him that all the 
names of the Greek gods had been derived from the 
barbarians ; and the result of the information which he 
bad gathered in Egypt was, that, with a few exceptions, 
they had all been transplanted from that country. Some 
the Egyptian priests themselves disclaimed ; but the 
rest had, as they asserted, been always known among 
them: and hence Herodotus infers, that the excepted 
names had been invented by the Pelasgians, all but that 
of Poseidon, the god of the sea, which had been brought 
over from Africa. It seems necessary to suppose that, 
by the names of the gods, both Herodotus and his in- 
structors understood their nature and attributes, and 
that they conceived the Egyptian appellations to have 
been translated into equivalent Greek words. But this 
testimony, or judgment, of Herodotus, combined with 
the various traditions of Oriental colonies planted in 
Greece, at a time when its inhabitants are supposed to 
have wanted the first rudiments of civilisation, with the 
priestly institutions of the East, the presumed antiquity 
of the Greek mysteries, and of esoteric doctrines trans- 
mitted by them, and coincidences observed in several 
features of the Greek and tlie Egyptian mythology, has 
formed the ground of a hypothesis, which is still a sub- 
ject of earnest controversy. It assumes that the colonies 
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which migrated into Greece in the darkness of the old 
Pelasgian period^ were headed hy priests^ who long re. 
tained the supreme power in their new settlements. 
They brought with them the faith and the wisdom 
which they had inherited in their ancient seats^ the 
knowledge of one God^ the hidden spring of life and 
intelligence^ but infinitely diversified in his attributes^ 
functions^ and emanations. These they proposed to the 
veneration of the ignorant multitude^ not in their naked 
simplicity^ which would have dazzled and confounded 
those unenlightened minds^ but through the veil of ex- 
pressive symbols and ingenious fables^ which were ac- 
cepted by the people as literal truths^ and were gradually 
wrought into a complicated mythological system. The 
sublime dogmas of the priestly religion were reserved 
for the chosen few^ who were capable of contemplating 
them in their pure and simple form^ and these alone 
understood the epithets and images which, in the poetry 
of the temples, conveyed the tenets of the ancient theo- 
logy. When these priestly governments were every 
where forced to give way to the rule of the heroic 
chieftains, as the priests themselves drew back into the 
shade, so their doctrines were more and more confined 
to the recesses of their sanctuaries, and were revealed 
only to those who were admitted to the rites there cele- 
brated in awful obscurity. Meanwhile a new race of 
poets started up, and gained the ear of the people, — 
bards, who, blending heroic legends with religious fables, 
the original meaning of which had been lost, introduced 
fresh confusion into the mythical chaos. The troubles 
that accompanied the Dorian invasion contributed to 
widen the breach between the popular and the priestly 
religion : the latter however was preserved without any 
material alteration in the mysteries, which continued to 
be the vehicles of the more enlightened faith down to 
the latest days of paganism. 

Before we make any remark on this hypothesis, we 
must consider the view which Herodotus takes of the 
change introduced by native poets into the Greek my- 
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^boiogy : — '^ Whence each of the gods sprang^ and 
whether all of them were always existing^ and what 
were their shapes^ on these points the knowledge of the 
Greeks may he said to he hut of yesterday/' And he 
subjoins^ as a reason^ the comparatively late age of 
Homer and Hesiod ; who, as he says, *' were the 
sathors of the Greek theogony, gave titles to the gods, 
distinguished their attributes and functions, and de. 
scribed their forms. For the poets who are said to have 
been more ancient than these two, were in my opinion 
more recent." This last remark seems only intended 
to condemn the many spurious works which were cur- 
rent in his time, under the names of Linus, Orpheus, 
Muscus, Pamphus, Olen, and other bards, who were 
believed to have sung before Homer. But beside this 
critical judgment, he undoubtedly expresses his con- 
viction, that Homer and Hesiod had effected an im- 
portant revolution in the religious belief of their 
countrymen. This revolution indeed is so great, that 
it could not with any probability be ascribed to the 
genius of one or two poets, even if the Homeric poems 
did not clearly indicate, that their descriptions are 
founded on conceptions of the divine nature, which had 
been long familiar to the people : and it is only when 
Homer and Hesiod are considered as representatives 
of a whole line of poets, who were the organs and 
interpreters of the popular creed, and thus gradually 
determined its permanent form, that this opinion of 
Herodotus can appear at all reasonable. 

Though Herodotus couples Homer and Hesiod to- 
gether, as if they had lived in the same age, and had 
co-operated toward the same end, not only were they pro. 
bahly separated by a considerable number of generations, 
bat their works belong to totally different classes. In 
die Homeric poems the history of the divine persons 
introduced is foreign to the main subject, and is only 
mentioned in casual allusions : while the professed de- 
sign of Hesiod's Theogony is to relate the origin of 
the world and the gods. It contains a series of rude 
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speculations on the universe^ in which its several parts 
are personified^ and the order of their production re- 
presented under the figure of successive generations. 
The manner in which the poet treats his subject sug- 
gests a strong suspicion^ that this Theogony^ or cos- 
mogony^ was not die fruit of his own invention ; and 
that^ although to us it breathes the first lispings of 
Greek philosophy^ they are only the faint echoes of an 
earlier and deeper strain. Indeed the Homeric poems 
themselves contain allusions^ which disclose an ac- 
quaintance with such theories; as when Ocean is termed 
the origin of the gods and of all things^ though 
Jupiter is commonly described as the father of gods 
and men. The Theogony, compared with the hints 
furnished by Herodotus^ and with the tradition of a 
great body of sacred poetry ascribed to the ancient 
bards already mentioned^ who preceded Homer and 
Hesiod perhaps by many centuries^ has given rise to an 
opinion^ that the Greek mythology was derived from 
philosophical speculations^ which in course of time had 
been misunderstood^ distorted; and blended with hete- 
rogeneous fictions. According to this view, some elder 
poet had described the successive stages of the world's 
history by a series of terms, which, though they sounded 
like names of persons, yet to an intelligent mind con- 
veyed only those attributes of the various objects 
enumerated on which, in the poet's conception, their 
mutual relation depended. This series Hesiod preserved 
in the main, though broken by occasional interpolations, 
but without comprehending its real import. Etymology 
alone, it is supposed, can furnish the clue to this 
labyrinth, and enable the inquirer to trace the Greek 
theology to its fountain head, where it will be found to 
spring up in the simple form of physical speculation. 
But its purity was soon troubled, when the vulgar, easily 
deceived by the slight figurative disguise of the language, 
and incapable of perceiving the coherence of the whole 
system, began to attribute real life and personality to 
each of its parts : and thus arose a wild, disjointed my- 
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tbologj, which was continually receiving additions from 
the fancy of the popular poets^ and nourished a blind 
and gross superstition, which the ancient sage who un- 
wittingly laid its foundation so little dreamt of^ that if 
he himself believed in any divine nature^ he had care- 
fvJly excluded it from his system. ^ 

We have been induced to notice these modem views 
of the subject^ because they profess to rest in part on 
the authority of Herodotus^ and to illustrate his meaning. 
We can * only touch very briefly on the reasons which 
lead us to a different conclusion. The authority of 
Herodotus is in fact little more than that of his guides, 
the Egyptian priests^ whose judgment certainly cannot 
be thought decisive on the origin of a foreign mythology, 
with which they must have been very imperfectly ac 
quainted, and which, even if their information had 
been sufficiently extensive and accurate, their national , 
prejudices, as well as those of their station, must have 
prevented them from viewing in its true light. The 
correctness therefore of the interpretation, by which 
several of the national gods of Greece weie identified 
with objects of Egyptian worship, is still a questionable 
point, only to be determined by proofs, which do not 
appear to have been yet established, of such a coin- 
cidence, as could not have been produced either by an 
original national community of religious impressions, or 
by a later, studied or accidental, conformity in their 
outward signs. Independently of such proofs, or of 
other evidence, there is very little either in the charac- 
ter or the fables of the Greek deities, that raises any 
suspicion of a foreign origin, or that may not be referred 
to well-known elements in the intellectual and moral 
constitution of the Greeks. On the other hand, what 
has been said in a preceding chapter may serve t6 ren- 
der it credible, if not highly probable, that the religions 

* Brit^e ueber Homer und Hesiodus of Hermann and Creuzer. The 
mogt important of the modern mythological systems and views are accu. 
mtely and impartially described by Mueller, in his Prolegomena. To the 
writerg there enumerated mac be added Gerhard, Grundzuege der Archa* 
ologie, in the first part of the Hyperbcreisch Roemische Studien. 
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of the East very early exerted some influence on that 
of Greece^ and eyen that Egypt may have contributed 
to this effect, not however directly^ but only through the 
intervention of a different people. But that any 
colonies were led into Greece by priests^ who were ele- 
vated above the vulgar by sacred learning, or religious 
philosophy^ is in itself Uttle more than a dream, and is 
particularly improbable with regard to the supposed 
Egyptian settlers, both for reasons already given, and 
because, among the sages who are celebrated as the 
earliest instructors of the Greeks, though many are re- 
presented as foreigners, none are connected with Egypt. 
The institution of the mysteries does not require any 
such supposition ; and it is extremely doubtful whether 
any esoteric doctrines were ever delivered in them. 

We therefore believe that the religion of the Greeks 
was in the main purely home-sprung. But the sup- 
position that their mythology was derived from the 
observations and reflections of some superior minds^ 
which determined the creed of the vulgar, seems re- 
pugnant to all analogy, as well as to all internal evi- 
dence ; and it is in a totally different sense that we 
should be inclined to adopt the opinion of Herodotus^ 
that poets were the authors of the popular theology. 
We think it probable, as has been already intimated, 
that the deities of the earliest Pelasgian period were 
those whose presence and power appeared to be dis- 
played in the various operations of nature. But as the 
aspects of nature, and consequently the conceptions 
formed of the gods, differed widely in different regions, 
so in each region it might be long before the spheres of 
the several deities were fixed, and their characters and 
attributes determined. And it may even be imagined 
that such a period answers best to that which Hero- 
dotus describes, of the nameless gods. To distinguish 
the provinces and functions of the divine agents, was a 
task, which might have afforded ample employment to 
many generations of sacred bards, who however must be 
considered only as the organs and expounders of the 
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popalar views and feelings. But still two important 
steps remained in the formation of the Greek mythology. 
The one was that by which the invisible powers were 
brought down from their spheres, and invested with a 
hnman form : the other that by which the local 
deities of the several tribes were reconciled and united 
in one family. Each of these steps must have occupied 
a long period ; and it is not necessary to suppose that 
the one b^;an after the other had ended. The Pierian 
Thracians seem to have been the ])eople in whose 
poetry Olympus was first celebrated as the common seat 
of the gods^ and hence to them may i)robably be 
ascribed the greatest share in the process of combination 
and adjustment^ which led to that unity which the 
Homeric poems represent as complete. But it appears 
to have been in the heroic age^ and in that school of 
poetry which arose out of the new spirit of these times^ 
that the principle of personification was most active in 
exhibiting the gods in human shape, and in drawing 
them forth from the awful obscurity in which they had 
been before shrouded^ into familiar intercourse with 
mankind. And this may perhaps be properly con- 
sidered as the most prominent contrast between the 
Pelasgian and the Hellenic period^ as to their religious 
character. 

Though in general the Greek religion may be cor- 
rectly described as a worship of nature^ and most of its 
deities corresponded either to certain parts of the sensible 
worlds or to certain classes of objects comprehended 
under abstract notions^ it is by no means clear^ thai several 
tribes did not acknowledge tutelary gods, who were 
neither embodied powers of nature, nor personified ab- 
stractions, but who may rather be said to have grown out 
of the character and history of the community itself, and 
to have represented nothing but its general consciousness 
of dependence on a superior Being. No instances perhaps 
can be produced which are not ambiguous ; but the sup- 
position is both probable in itself, and serves to explain 
sonae seeming incongruities in the Greek theology. 
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Most of those fables which offended both the Christiaii 
fathers and the Greek philosphers, by the debasing cob- 
ceptions they suggest of the divine nature^ and n^hich 
still render it difficult to convey the knowledge of the 
Greek mythology without danger of polluting the yoi^^ 
ful imagination ^, were undoubtedly of physical origin. 
But by the side of these we find titles and descriptionfli, 
which express very pure and exalted notions of the 
gods^ and of their relation to mankind^ and which may 
have sprung from the other source just mentioned. 
This is especially remarkable in the chief of the gods, 
whose Greek name Zeus, answering to the Latin Deus, 
and simply signifying god, may frequently have been 
used without any more definite meaning attached to it, 
though it was peculiarly assigned to the lord of the 
upper regions^ who dwelt on the summits of the highest 
mountains^ gathered the clouds about him^ shook the air 
with his thunder^ and wielded the lightning as the in. 
strumentiof his wrath. From elements drawn from 
these different sources his character, a strange compound 
of majesty and weakness^ seems to have been formed by 
successive poets^ who^ if they in some degree deserved the 
censure of the philosophers^ seem at least not to have 
been guilty of any arbitrary fictions ; while on the other 
hand^ by establishing his supremacy^ they introduced 
a principle of unity into the Greek polytheism^ which 
was not perhaps without influence on the speculations of 
the philosophers themselves^ though it exerted little on 
the superstition of the vulgar. The Olympian deities 
are assembled round Jupiter as his family^ in which he 
maintains the mild dignity of a patriarchal king. He 
assigns their several provinces, and controls their 
authority. Their combined efforts cannot gi^e the 
slightest shock to his power^ nor retard the executicm 
of his will ; and hence their waywardness^ even when it 
incurs his rebuke^ cannot ruffle the inward serenity of 

> It is one among the many merits of Mr. Keightley's Mythology, that 
he has very skilfully steered clear of this danger. 
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liBi tool. The tremendous nod with which he confirms 
his decrees^ can neither be revoked nor frustrated. As 
his might is irresistible, so is his wisdom unsearchable. 
He holds the golden balance, in which are poiserl the 
destinies of nations and of men : from the two vessels 
dimt stand at his threshold, he draws the good and evil 
gifts, that alternately sweeten and embitter mortal ex. 
istence. The eternal order of things, the ground of the 
immutable succession of events, is his, and therefore he 
himsdf submits to it. Human laws derive their sanc- 
tion from his ordinance: earthly kings receive their 
sceptres from his hand : he is the guardian of social 
rights : he watches over the fulfilment of contracts, the 
observance of oaths : he punishes treachery, arrogance, 
and cruelty. The stranger and the suppliant are under 
his peculiar protection : the fence that incloses the 
family dwelling is in his keeping : he avenges the 
denial and the abuse of hospitality. Yet even this 
greatest and most glorious of beings, as he is caUed, is 
subject, like the other gods, to passion and frailty. For, 
though secure from dissolution, though surpassingly 
beantifu] and strong, and warmed with a purer blood 
than fills the veins of men, their heavenly frames are 
not insensible to pleasure and pain : they need the re- 
freshment of ambrosial food, and inhale a grateful 
■avoor from the sacrifices of their worshippers. Their 
other afibctions correspond to the grossness of these 
animal appetites. Capricious love and hatred, anger 
and jealousy, often disturb the calm of their bosoms : 
the peace of the Olympian state might be broken by 
f^tions, and even by conspiracies formed against its 
diie^ He himself cannot keep perfectly aloof from 
their qnarrds : he occasionally wavers in his purpose, 
ir overreached by artifice, blinded by desire, and hurried 
by resentment into unseemly violence. The relation in 
which he stands to fate is not uniformly represented in 
die Homeric poems, and probably the poet had not 
formed a distinct notion of it. Fate is generally de- 
scribed as emanating from his will ; but sometimes he 

▼OL. I. o 
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appears to be no more than the minister of a stern ne- 
cessity^ which he wishes in vain to elude. 

The fatalism of the Greeks was very remote^ both in 
its nature and consequences^ from the dogma^ whicb^ 
instilled into the minds of ferocious and sensual bar- 
barians^ sometimes rouses them to a temporary phrenzy^ 
from which they subside into an apathy^ that unfits them 
for useful exertion on ordinary occasions. The belief 
of the Greeks was the result of their natural reflections 
on the apparent order of the world, the weakness of 
man^ and the mode in which his conduct and success are 
swayed by unforeseen and inexplicable causes. It 
served neither as a substitute for courage, nor as a pre- 
text for indolence. It inspired them with resignation 
to evils, when arrived, but did not stifle their energies^ 
80 long as any prospect remained of escaping by prudence 
and activity, nor did it divert them from imploring the 
aid of the gods. The blessed inhabitants of Olympus 
did not disdain to interest themselves in the affairs of 
mankind, an inferior and unhappy race, but yet of 
kindred origin, not always unworthy of their alliance, 
and never below their sympathy. But though the gods 
were accessible to prayer, no invariable rule could be 
ascertained for securing their favour. A hero of the 
most exalted virtue was not safe from the persecution of 
a god whom he had innocently provoked. The motive 
however by which they were believed to be most uni- 
formly if not exclusively impelled, was that of which 
their worshippers were most frequently conscious, — con- 
cern for their own interest and honour. Pride and in. 
solence, the intoxication of wealth and power, in which 
men forget their weakness and mortality, were generally 
odious to them : an open affectation of independence 
and equality, a crime which they seldom failed to visit 
with signal punishment. But even a long continuance 
of uninterrupted prosperity roused their envy of the 
man whom it brought too near to them, however meekly 
he might bear his fortunes. The milder view of 
affliction, as sent with the benevolent purpose of averting 
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the dangerotu connequcnccii iff unalloyed felicity, tmemu 
to have been long foreign to the (f reek rnrxle of thinking. 
In general^ no quality waft m pleaHing to the grxK a<i 
pioOM munificence, and no action h ho rneritorioun in 
their night an the oWrvancfrH that rHat^'fl ningly ti> their 
iervice* The«e were no important, that even an in- 
voluntary neglect of them wan nufficient to bring down 
the heaviest calamities on a whole people. 

Huch conception ft of tlie godn, and of their dealings 
with mankind, ha/1 in themxelveH no tfrndency to 
fttrengthen any moral ftentimentH, or to enforce the prac- 
tice of any ftocial dutieft. Vet they might profluce hijcIi 
effect*, when the ftanctity of religion waM arcidentally 
or artificially attached U) the exercine of healthy natural 
affectiona, or to useful ioHtitutionft. 'I'hfry were not un- 
freqoently no applie<l, with great immediate advantage, 
bat at the fearful risk of involving thingH really holy 
and venerable in the contempt incurred by iiuch (.-rrors, 
when detecteiJ, which^ in a half-enlightene<l age, i« 
oauaily extended to the truthft of which they have Ix'en 
aaxflianes. On the other hand^ the miKchief refiulting 
from theie mean and narrow viewft of the divine nature, 
waa probably much leftft than might at firHt sight have 
teemed likely to spring from them. The grnls, though 
ther frailties did not abate the reverence; which they in- 
apired, were never M.'riously proposed or considered as 
examples for imitation, nor did their worshippers dream 
of drawing a practical inference from the tales of the 
popahir mythology. If the gods were not raised above 
boman passions, they were too greats anfl too remote 
from earthly affairs, to 1^* tried by tlie same rules which 
bind an inferior race. Hut the interests of morality 
were chiefly connected with religion by the functions of 
the powers whose yieculiar provina; it was to exact the 
penalty due to divine justice for atrocious crimes. 
Homer simply design ates the oflice of the Furies, 
without either fixing their numl^er, or describing their 
form, which the imagination of later p(N;ts painted with 
terrific exactness; but the mysterious obscurity in 
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'which he wraps their outlines^ was perhaps no less 
awful. Their dwelling-place, in the gloomy depths of 
the invisihle world, was an object of horror to the blessed 
gods, who abode in the perpetual sunshine of Olympus. 
They shrouded themselves in darkness, when they went 
forth to execute their work of retribution, and, unlike 
the celestial powers, they could not be propitiated : at 
least in the Homeric age no rites seem to have been in- 
vented to disarm their wrath, and to quiet the alarms of 
a guilty conscience. They were especially vigilant in 
enforcing the respect due to age, to parental authority, 
and kindred blood ; but perjury, and probably all other 
offences proscribed as peculiarly heinous by public 
opinion, were equally subject to their inquisition. The 
awe inspired by these inexorable ministers of vengeance 
was a wholesome check,' if not an adequate counterpoise, 
to the heedless levity which the easy and capricious 
government of the Olympian gods tended to encourage. 
The idea of retribution however was not generally 
associated with that of a future state. Homer views 
death as the separation of two distinct, though not 
wholly dissimilar, substances, — the soul and the body. 
The latter has no life without the former ; the former 
lio strength without the latter. ThiB souls of the heroes 
are sent down to the realm of Hades (the Invisible), while 
they themselves remain a prey to dogs and birds. And 
when it is said of Hercules, that his shade is among 
the dead, while he himself shares the banquets of the 
immortal gods, it must be supposed that his virtue has 
been rewarded with a new undecaying body, and a 
divine soul. '' When a man is dead," says the shade 
of Anticlea, '' the flesh and the bones are left to be 
consumed by the flames, but the soul flies away like 
a dream." Funeral rites seem not to have been ac- 
counted a necessary condition of its entrance into Hades, 
but it could enjoy no rest there till they had been per- 
formed. Hence arose the importance attached to them 
by surviving friends, the obstinate contests that take 
place over the slain, Priam's desperate effort to recover 
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the corps of Hector. Several of the most interesting 
icenei in Greek poetry and history depend entirely on 
this feeling. When the soul has made its escape 
through the lips or the wound, it is not dispersed in 
the air^ but preserves the form of the living person. 
But the face of the earth, lighted by the sun, is no fit 
place for the feeble^ joyless phantom. It protracts its 
unprofitable being in the cheerless twilight of the nether 
worlds a shadow of its former self, and pursuing the 
empty image of its past occupations and enjoyments. 
Orion^ like the spectre of the North American hunter, 
is engaged in chasing the disembodied beasts, which he 
had killed on the mountains, over the asphodel meadow. 
Minos is busied in holding mock trials, and dispensing 
his rigid justice to a race that has lost all power of in- 
flicting wrong. Achilles retains his ancient pre-emi- 
nence among his dead companions, but he would gladly 
exchange the unsubstantial honour, even if it were to 
be extended to the whole kingdom of spirits, for the 
bodily life of the meanest hireling. Nothing was more 
remote from Homer's philosophy than the notion, that 
the soul, when lightened of its fleshly incumbrances^ 
exerted its intellectual faculties with the greater vigour. 
On the contrary he represente it as reduced by death 
to m stete of senseless imbecility. " Alas," exclaimed 
Achilles, when the spirit of Patroclus had vanished^ 
'' even in Hades there remains a ghost, and an image 
of the dead^ but the mind is altogether gone." Tiresias 
alone among the shades enjoys a certain degree of 
mental vigour, by the especial favour of Proserpine. 
It is only after their strength has been repaired by the 
blood of a slaughtered victim, that they recover reason 
and memory for a time, can recognise their living 
friends^ and feel anxiety for those whom they have left 
on earth. "Wliile the greater part of the vast multitude 
that peoples the house of Hades merely prolongs a 
dreaming, vacant existence, a few great offenders are 
doomed to a kind of suffering most in accordance with 
the character of the infernal realms^ — to the torment of 
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unavailing toil^ and neTer-satisfied longings. A more 
tremendous prison^ removed as far below Hades as 
earth is from heaven^ was reserved for the audacious 
enemies of Jupiter^ the abyss of Tartarus^ fast secured 
with iron gates^ and a brazen floor. On the other hand^ 
a few favoured heroes^ instead of descending into Hades^ 
were transported to a delicious plain^ an island of Ocean^ 
cooled by perpetual breezes from the West^ and exempt 
from every inclement change of the seasons. 

The favour of the gods was believed to be obtained 
by means similar to those which are most efficacious 
with powerful mortals^ — homage and tribute, or, in 
the language of religion, worship and sacrifice. Con- 
sidered from one point of view, the sacrifices of the 
Greeks appear in a highly pleasing light, as an expres- 
sion of pure, though misdirected piety; viewed from 
another side, they present only the blind impulses of a 
rude superstition. A simple feeling of dependence on 
the divine bounty naturally vents itself in the form of 
an offering, which, however trifling in itself, may be an 
adequate symbol of the religious sentiment. In many 
of the Greek rites, as in those of domestic worship, in 
the libations that accompanied the social meal, in the 
eirision^ and other harvest offerings, in the votive locks 
which youths and virgins frequently dedicated to a 
guardian deity, this merely symbolical character is pre- 
dominant ; and these may have been among the earliest 
forms of devotion. But the same unworthy concep- 
tions of the divine nature which led the Greeks to treat 
the material offering as the essential part of every sacred 
service, gave birth to more luxurious and less innocent 
rites. The image of earthly kings applied to the hea- 
venly powers, suggested the persuasion, that the efficacy 
of a sacrifice depended on its value, and that the feeling 
which prompted the offering was not merely to be ex- 
pressed, but to be measured by it. This persuasion 
was cherished by two popular prejudices ; by the notion 
that the gods were capable of envy and jealousy, which 
men might allay by costly profusion in their gifts^ 
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md by the view taken of. a sacrifice, as a banquet for 
the gods^ the more agreeable in proportion as it was 
rich and splendid. ^ 

When the sacrifice was designed to soften the anger 
of an offended deity^ it would of course be unusually 
tomptuous ; for it was then at once a propitiatory offer, 
ing, and a self-imposed penalty. This mode of think, 
ing might easily lead to the notion, that on some 
extraordinary occasions the divine wrath was to be ap- 
peased by no oblation less precious than the life of man. 
And it seems certain, that before the times described by 
Homer the Greeks had been brought, either by their 
own train of thinking, or by the influence of foreign 
example, to this dreadful conclusion. This high anti- 
quity of human sacrifices among the Greeks has been 
disputed, on the ground that such rites are not men- 
tioned or alluded to by Homer. We conceive how. 
erer that Homer's silence would not in the slightest 
degree shake the authority of the numerous legends 
which speak of human victims, as occasionally, and 
eren periodically , offered in certain temples; more 
especially as in the latter case they record the early 
mdistitation of other victims, or of milder rites. Though 
the practice of dedicating living persons to a deity, 
which was unquestionably very ancient, may not have 
been originally connected with any effusion of blood, 
still it indicates the prevailing sentiment ; and there is 
nothing in the manners of the heroic age to prevent us 
from believing, that the same sentiment sometimes 
manifested itself in the sacrifice of human life, even if 
the practice had not been transmitted from earlier 
times. But in fact Homer himself appears strongly 
to confirm the testimony borne by later writers to the 
antiquity of the usage, when he informs us that Achilles 
immolated twelve Trojan prisoners at the funeral pile 
of Patroclus, not to indulge his own vengeance, but to 
looth his dqiarted friend. The poet indeed considers 
this as a terrible display of friendship ; but it seems 

» Od, vii. 203. 
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clear that he would have found nothing inconsistent 
with piety or humanity in a similar sacrifice offered to 
the gods. 

Offerings of a different kind^ designed for the per- 
petual ornament of holy places^ are important rather in 
the history of the arts^ than as affording any new or 
peculiar illustration of the religious principle which 
suggested them, and we shall shortly have a fitter oc- 
casion for speaking of them. The holy places and 
edifices themselves helong to the same head. Though 
the gods ahode in Olympus^ several of them had terri- 
tories ^ and domains on the earthy where they some- 
times loved to sojourn. The piece of land which was 
consecrated to a god^ hore the same name ^ with that 
which was assigned for the maintenance of the kingly 
dignity^ and was viewed in a very similar light. It 
seems to have heen always distinguished hy an altar, 
which, when raised in the open air^ was prohahly shel- 
tered hy a sacred grove. The cultivated portion served 
no douht for the supply of sacrifices and the support of 
the priest. It was perhaps from some of these con- 
secrated tracts that the poet drew his description of the 
desert island^ where flocks and herds of the sun were 
tended by the nymphs, and, though they bare no 
young, never experienced any diminution in their num- 
bers. 

The nature of the Greek religion implied the exist- 
ence of persons who exercised the sacred functions 
which it prescribed — of priests^ if the word be taken 
in this general sense. But unless it be ascertained 
whether these persons formed a distinct class, what 
notions were commonly entertained of their office, and 
what privileges and influence it conferred, the name 
may serve only to mislead. None of the acts which 
composed the ordinary worship of the gods, neither the 
sacrifice, nor the accompanying prayer, were among the 
Greeks appropriated to any certain order of men. The 
father of a family in his household, the prince in behalf 

1 KXfiiu, Pindar, OL vii. 101. ^ Tifutf, 
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of his people^ celebrate all these rites themselyes. In 
poetical or rhetorical language, the heroes who were 
thus occasionally engaged in the service of the gods, 
might be called royal priests, or priestly kings, as Vir- 
gil's Anius was at once king of men, and priest of 
Apollo J But an expression which combines the two 
characters, without marking their mutual relations, ex- 
plains and defines nothing. The proper use of either 
title depends on the question, which was original and 
principal, which derivative and subordinate. There 
can be no doubt that in the Homeric heroes the sacerdotal 
character was merely incidental to their public station. 
Nestor and Agamemnon sacrifice, but they are not 
priests, like Chryses, and Maro, and Dares, nor are the 
iEtolian elders, though each might be frequently called 
on to discharge sacerdotal functions, priests in the same 
sense with those whom they send to Meleager. Hence 
Aristotle distinguishes between the sacrifices which be* 
longed to the kings, and those which belonged to the 
priests, in the heroic times. The term priest always 
rdated not only to some particular deity, but to some 
particular seat of his worship ; independent of these, it 
had no more meaning than the title of king, without 
a certain people or country to correspond with it. In 
like manner it may fairly be presumed, that whenever 
a temple, or a tract of ground, was consecrated to a god, 
a priest was appointed to minister to him there. There 
may have been a period, when no priesthood of the 
latter kind existed in Greece, when the domestic hearth 
was the only altar, and the house of the chief the only 
temple, of the tribe. But in the heroic age, though it 
was still true that every king was in some sense a 
priest^ the priestly office had so long ceased to be a 
mere appendage of royal or patriarchal power, that in 
the Homeric poems we do not find a single instance, 
where it distinctly appears, that one who is described 
as a priest, was also, like Virgil's Anius, a king. Yet^ 

I jEn. uL 80. Where Serrius remarks, me^orum enim erat fuec ccmuc 
imdo, trt rof ettet etiam sacerdot. 
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when a temple was built for the tutelary god of a tribe, 
the ruling family may often have been invested with 
the charge of it^ which of course then became an here- 
ditary office^ and might frequently survive the civil 
pre-eminence out of which it arose. Political changes, 
or some of the numberless accidents that are perpetu. 
ally varying the course of every popular superstition, 
frequently enlarged the sphere of a local worship, and 
transformed it from an obscure domestic ritual into a 
branch of the national religion. In such cases the he- 
reditary ministers of the god gained a proportionate 
increase in dignity and wealth, and their priestly cha- 
racter would become their most distinguishing and valued 
title. On the other hand a priesthood which was ori- 
ginally of a public nature, and arose with and out of 
the temple where it was exercised, was probably seldom 
appropriated to a particular family, except where the 
gift of divination was believed to be likewise inherited, 
or in cases like that recorded by Herodotus, of Gelon's 
ancestor, TeHnes, who had composed the civil dissen- 
sions of Gel a by the influence of religion, and stipulated 
that his descendants should be hereditary ministers of 
the deities in whose name he had prevailed. Homer 
himself indicates the mode in which such offices were 
usually conferred, when he mentions that Theano was 
made priestess of Athene by the Trojans. In the later 
times of Greece the administration of religion embraced 
an endless multiplicity of forms : the elective priest- 
hoods were bestowed, sometimes for life, sometimes for 
a very short term : in the latter case the citizen Evi- 
dently acquired no new character by the temporary 
office ; but in the former it might frequently become a 
profession which completely separated him from the 
rest of the community. 

The most learned of our historians has observed, 
that the distinction between the laity and the clergy 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. The asser- 
tion is true in the sense in which it was meant to be 
understood; but it may be proper here to notice the 
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limitations which it requires^ and to point out^ that in 
another sense the distinction was not unknown to the 
Greeks. The priestly office in itself involved no civil 
exemptions or disabilities, and was not thought to unfit 
the person who filled it for discharging the duties of a 
senator^ a judge, or a warrior, either on the ground that 
these occupations were less pleasing to the gods, or, 
that their service claimed the dedication of the whole 
of a man's time and faculties. But the care of a 
temple often required the continual residence and pre. 
sence of its ministers, and thus, in effect, excluded every 
other employment, and kept them in sacred seclusion, 
apart from tiie ordinary pursuits of their fellow-citizens. 
The Greek priests never formed one organised body, 
and their insulation was not merely an effect of the 
political divisions of their country : even within the 
same state they were not incorporated in any kind of 
hierarchy, and they had neither means nor motives for 
entering into voluntary associations. Considered there- 
fore in the aggregate, they appear absolutely powerless 
and insignificant, nor are there any traces of a party 
spirit or fellow-feeling among them, even on occasions 
which might have been expected most to have called it 
fortii. The jealous hostility which beset the progress 
of Athenian philosophy, and sometimes broke out into 
open persecution of its professors, appears neither to 
have sprung from the machinations of the priests, nor 
to have been cherished or directed by them, though the 
opinions which excited the popular indignation threat* 
ened their peculiar and common interests. But though, 
as an order, the priesthood had no bond of union, and 
therefore no engine of ambition at its command, the 
several local corporations comprised in it, were perhaps 
on that very account animated with the more lively 
consciousness of their peculiar character and interest. 
The ministers who were permanently attached to a 
temple, felt their honours to be intimately connected 
with its renown ; and many still more solid advantages 
often flowed from the control of a much frequented 
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shrine. Priestcraft had inducements as effectual^ and 
as large a field, in Greece as elsewhere^ and it was not 
less fertile in profitable devices^ in the invention of 
legends^ the fabrication of relics, and other modes of 
imposture. The qualifications required for the priest* 
hood were as various as the aspects of religion itself. 
Herodotus was struck by the contrast which he observed 
in this respect^ between the Greek and the Egyptian 
institutions: — " In Egypt/' he says, " no god or god- 
dess is served by a priestess. In his own country the 
female ministers of religion were perhaps as numerous 
as those of the other sex; and the usage appears to have 
obtained from the most remote antiquity^ even in the 
temples of deities whom he supposed to have been of 
Egyptian origin. No period of life was excluded on 
any general grounds^ and the choice of that which was 
preferred in each case was determined by accident or 
caprice. It was no part of the priest's duties to ex- 
pound theological dogmas^ or to deliver moral precepts. 
Even the memory was but lightly tasked by tfie litur- 
gical forms^ in the repetition of which his ordinary fupc^ 
tions consisted ; so that Isocrates had room to observe^ 
that some men deem the kingly office within every one's 
ability^ as if it were a priesthood. The moral character 
of the priest was never viewed with regard to the in- 
fluence of his example or authority on the minds of 
others ; yet the service of the gods was supposed to 
demand clean hands, and in some degree a pure heart ^ ; 
it could not be duly performed by one who was pol- 
luted by bloodshed, or by any atrocious crime. Even 
celibacy was frequently required; but in many instances 
the same end was more wisely pursued by the selection 
either of the age when the passions are yet dormant, or 
that in which they have subsided. 

The most important branch of the Greek reUgion, 
that which more than any other affected the political 
Institutions, the history, and manners of the nation, 
grew out of the belief that man is enabled by the divine 

> Horn. IL vl S66. JE»ch. c. Tim. ^88. p. S7a Bek. 
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faYOiir to obtain a knowledge of futurity which his 
natural faculties cannot reach. Though the gods rarely 
permitted their own forms to be seen, or their voices to 
be heard^ they had a great variety of agents and vehicles 
at their disposal, for conveying the secrets of their pre- 
sdence. Sometimes they were believed to impart the 
prophetical faculty^ as a permanent gift^ to some favoured 
person^ or family^ in which it was permitted to descend; 
sometimes they attached it to a certain place, the seat 
of their immediate presence, which is then termed an 
oracle. It is probable that these oracular sanctuaries 
belong, for the most part, to tiiat eldest form of reli- 
gion^ which took its impressions from the natural fea- 
tures of the country, and that they were not originally 
viewed as the abode of any deity more definite than the 
powers which breathed the spirit of divination from 
springs and caves. But when Jupiter^s supremacy 
over the Olympian family was generally acknowledged^ 
and the offices and attributes of the other deities were 
distinguished, the father of the gods, as destiny was 
his decree, was naturally regarded as the great source 
of prophetical inspiration, and Apollo, it is not certain 
how, came to be considered as the general interpreter 
of Jupiter's will, and the dispenser of his prescience. 
The most ancient and celebrated of the Greek oracles 
were attached to the sanctuaries of these deities at 
Dodona and Delphi. The political causes that raised 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi to its high pre-eminence 
over all similar institutions, belongs to a later period ; 
bat Homer describes it as already renowned and wealthy 
before the Trojan war. He is equally, or rather more, 
familiar with the personal and hereditary faculty of 
divination. The shades of the dead were also believed 
to possess the povrer of revealing the future, and there 
were a few oracles where they might be consulted. But 
tiiese institutions seem not to have been congenial with 
the feelings of the Greeks^ and to have been seldom 
resorted to^ except by those who had been goaded by 
remorse into an unwonted superstition. 
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Another mode of divination^ which has prevailed, 
and perhaps continues to exists in almost all countries 
in the worlds was known in the earUest ages of Greece, 
and survived every other similar form of superstition, 
— the interpretation of casual sights and sounds^ which, 
as they derive all their imaginary importance from the 
difficulty of perceiving their connection with the ordi. 
nary state of things^ attract notice precisely in propor- 
tion as they least deserve it. Every variation^ however 
minute^ from the common and anticipated tenor of life, 
was regarded as an omen denoting some remarkahle turn 
of events, and was observed with the deeper interest, 
when it happened to coincide with a momentous occa- 
sion. Thus, in an assembly convened for a grave de- 
liberation, the utterance of a word associated with a 
pleasing or unwelcome thought might suspend or deter- 
mine the issue of a debate. The flight and voice of a 
bird was never witnessed with indifference at a critical 
juncture ; still less, such phenomena as thunder, light- 
ning, and eclipses. The various appearances of a victim, 
in the several stages of a sacrifice, were believed to in- 
dicate the mind of the deity to whom it was offered. 
Hence arose a system of experimental divination, which 
in later times afforded employment for a large class of 
soothsayers. A victim was sacrificed on great occasions, 
as the eve of an expedition, or a battle, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the event by the inspection of its entrails. 
The diviners who interpreted these signs did not usually 
pretend to any permanent or temporary inspiration, but 
professed to ft)und their predictions, or advice, on rules 
discovered by experience. The flight of birds, the 
changes of the atmosphere, and the heavenly bodies, 
were likewise at times subject to deliberate inspection. 
But neither augury, nor the other branches of the art, 
were so studiously cultivated, and reduced to such a 
semblance of scientific exactness, by the Greeks, as by 
the Tuscans ; and, in the Homeric age, though acci- 
dental omens are carefully noted, experimental divin- 
ation seems hardly to be known. We are even agreer 
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My surprised to find the poet putting into Hector's 
mouth a sentiment^ which it surpassed the force of 
Xenophon's mind or character to conceive : One omen it 
the best: to fight for one's country. Dreams also were 
held to proceed from Jupiter^ and the art of interpreting . 
them gave a name to a distinct class of diviners. But 
it does not appear that oracles had yet been founded, in 
which the established method of intercourse with the 
deity consisted in nocturnal visions, obtained by passing 
a night in his temple. 

The worship of heroes^ which in after times forms so 
prominent a feature in the Greek religion, is not men- 
tioned by Homer. We are very far from adopting the 
opinion that this worship was the foundation of the 
Gredc religion : but the views and feelings out of which 
it arose, seem to be clearly discernible in the Homeric 
poems. The Greek hero-worship presented two sides : 
it was an expression of religious veneration for departed 
excellence, which had exalted the deceased mortal above 
the level of his kind ; and it was a tribute of affection 
and gratitude to a departed friend, kinsman, or benefac- 
tor. According to the Homeric theology^ eminent virtue 
might raise a mortal even to the society of the gods, as 
it had changed the nature of Hercules ^, or it might 
transport him, as Menelaus and Rhadamanthys, to a 
state of blessedness Uttle inferior. In either case the 
person who approached so nearly to deity, was a fit ob- 
ject of similar worship. The piety of surviving friends 
displayed itself in the most costly offerings at the fune- 
ral pile ; and it was probably usual at a very early pe- 
riod to repeat such honours at certain intervals over the 
grave of the deceased. Thus the tomb gradually be« 
came an altar, and sometimes the site of a temple. But 
this kind of worship was indebted for its wider diffu- 
sion to an opinion, which appears first expressed in the 
poetry of Hesiod, who speaks of thirty thousand guardian 
demons^ spirits of departed heroes, which are continually 

1 Of Leucotbea also it is saicL Od. vi. 331., that she was once a mortal, 
bait afterwardt obtained divine honours. 
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walking over the earthy veiled in darkness^ watching the 
deeds of men, and dispensing weal or woe. The gene- 
ral notion of a daemon comprehended every species of 
mysterious, supernatural agency, which the imagination 
had not conceived under a distinct form, and affbrded 
a hasis for the personifying of all abstract properties and 
relations, by which they acquired an influence over the 
feelings, independent of poetical fancy. Whatever, 
either in nature or in man, excited admiration or won- 
der, by its excellence or singularity, was considered as 
partaking of this character. Without entering into this 
feeling, we shall be unable to comprehend the prodigality 
with which heroic honours were conferred by the Greeks, 
as when we find the people of Segesta erecting a chapel, 
and instituting sacrifices, at the grave of a slain enemy, 
with no other motive than his extraordinary beautyJ 
The heroes, with whom the notion of a demon was thus 
associated, approach very near to the fairies and goblins 
of other mythologies. Greek superstition represented 
them as always active, sometimes beneficent, but not 
unfrequently wanton and mischievous. 

We have dwelt the more largely on this subject here, 
because the changes which took place in the Greek re- 
ligion after the age of Homer, affect its external aspect, 
rather than its essential character. Its relation indeed 
to the state, to science, and to morality, did not continue 
always the same: as fresh avenues opened for com- 
merce with foreign regions, some new objects of wor- 
ship were introduced : the progress of wealth and art 
multiplied and refined its rites : but the germ at least 
of every important religious principle and institution is 
visible in the Homeric poems. 

IV. It is not our intention fully to describe the state 
of knowledge and of the arts in the heroic ages, or to 
combine aQ the scattered touches, by which Homer has 
illustrated it, into a picture as complete as they mig^t 
enable us to form. We must confine ourselves to se- 

» Her. V. 47. 
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bedng a few of the moit striking, which may serve to 
mai^ the limits of the progress which the Greeks of 
this period had made in intellectual acquirements, and 
in their application to the purposes of life* 

A jmty bat undiscriminating, veneration for Homer's 
geniusy led the Greeks of later times^ when science and 
erudition flourished, but the spirit of poetry was nearly 
extinct, to form very exaggerated notions of his learn, 
ing. They could not bring themselves to believe, that 
die divine bsrd, who for so many centuries had fashioned 
die mind of Greece, whose wisdom they had been ac* 
customed to revere from their infancy, should have 
been ignorant of things which ih their own day were 
familiar to the vulgar, and that his conceptions of the 
olgects which lay beyond the narrow range of his know- 
ledge should have been at once mean and extravagant, 
to a d^;ree which a more enlightened age finds it diffi*^ 
colt to comprehend. Strabo employs a considerable 
^aoe in the introductory part of his Work, to refute 
Sratoetiienes, who had presumed to maintain, that the 
poet's aim was merely to afford entertainment, that his 
geographical information was confined to the countries 
lnhahif.ed by Greeks, and that as in the description of 
foeign regions he had freely indulged his fancy, his 
expositors only wasted their time in labouring to recon* 
cik his accounts with later discoveries. Strabo himself 
professes to observe a mean between this irreverent 
criticism, and the excessive teal of those who regarded 
Homer as a master of all arts and sciences : yet, rather 
dian admit that he was not acquainted with the rudi- 
nents of geography, he does not scruple to put the most 
violent construction on his words, and to draw the most 
improbable inferences from them» At present perhaps 
thoe is more danger of pushing the opinion of Eratosthe- 
nes too far, than of running into the opposite extreme. 
Some modem writers seem to have assigned too narrow 
limits to Homer's knowledge of the earth : and they 
hive perhaps sometimes forgotten, that his conceptions 
of its unknown regions, and of the rest of the universe^ 

VOLi I. P 
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were probably very vague and indefinite, as well its 
erroneous^ and have attributed a precision and oqb- 
sistency to his views, which he may never have aimed 
at. On the other hand it may be fairly assumed, that 
his descriptions of these objects are not mere poetical 
fictions, and that, if they do not exactly represent the 
popular opinion, they are never without some groundp 
work of general belief. The Homeric cosmology is just 
such a scheme as might have been expected to be formed 
by men, who gaze upon nature with unhesitating oon* 
fidence in the intimations of their senses, and are satis- 
fied with the rudest expedients for explaining and 
reconciling them, and who willingly allow their imagina* 
tion to range beyond the bounds of their experience 
in search of the marvellous. 

If we begin by endeavouring to ascertain the extent 
of the poet's geographical knowledge, we find oursdves 
almost confined to Greece and the ^gean. Beyond 
this circle all is foreign and obscure : and the looseness 
with which he describes the more distant regions, es- 
pecially when contrasted with his accurate delineation of 
those which were familiar to him, indicates that as to 
the others he was mostly left to depend on vagne 
rumours, which he might mould at his pleasure. In 
the catalogue indeed of the Trojan auxiliaries, which 
probably comprises all the information which the Greeks 
had acquired concerning that part of the world at the 
time it was composed, the names of several nations 
in the interior of Asia Minor are enumerated. The 
remotest are probably the Halizonians of Alyb^, whose 
country may, as Strabo supposes, be that of the Chal- 
deans on the Euxine. On the southern side of the 
peninsula the Lycians appear as a very distant race, 
whose land is therefore a fit scene for fabulous adven- 
tures : on its confines are the haunts of the monstrous 
Chimaera, and the territory of the Amazons: farther 
eastward tlie mountains of the fierce Solymi, from which 
Poseidon, on his return from the Ethiopians, descries 
the bark of Ulysses saiUng on the western sea. Thes^ 
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StUopianB are placed by the poet at the extremity of 
ike earth ; hat as they are visited by Menelaus in the 
conne of his wanderings^ they must be supposed to 
leach across to the shores of the inner sea, and to border 
ao the Phoenicians : and it is probable that the poet as* 
Bgned no great extent to the intermediate tract We 
ind no intimation that Menelaus left his ships on the 
coast of Syria^ to penetrate inland. Nestor indeed speaks 
of this Toyage of Menelaus in terms which, at first 
iight, might seem to indicate that the regions he visited 
were quite out of the reach of ordinary Greek naviga- 
tMm :•— '' He has just returned from parts whence a man 
eould never hope to return^ when once driven into a sea 
so vast and fearful^ that even the birds come not back 
within the same year." This however is an exaggenu 
tSoD, which indicates only the timidity of the Greek 
Buuinera^ not an erroneous conception of the distance. 
For elsewhere we find Ulysses describing a voyage 
which he performed in five days^ from Crete to Egypt : 
and the Taphians^ though they inhabit the western side 
of Grreece^ are represented as engaged in piratical adven- 
Huea on the coast of Phoenicia. On the other hand one 
general idea^ which the poet frequently expresses with 
regard to these eastern lands^ can scarcely have been de- 
rived from the experience of his countrymen. He 
deacribes their inhabitants as not only abounding in 
wealth, hut in the highest degree hospitable and munifi. 
cent. The palace of Menelaus is fiUed with the pre* 
dons presents which he has collected during his stay in 
the East : and^ in the story told by Ulysses^ though his 
eomrades have provoked the Egyptians by plundering 
their fields, and he surrenders himself a prisoner, yet 
not only is his life spared by the king, but he is loaded 
with treasures by the people. It is perhaps of less mo- 
awnt that the Phoenicians and Egyptians mentioned have^ 
^ the most part, purely Greek names. But as to 
Bgypt, it seems clear that the poet's information was 
^fined to what he had heard of a river ^gyptus, and 
t great city called Thebes. Of its distance from the 
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moxith of the river he seems to have no distinct con* 
ception^ The fertility of the soil is marked by an 
abundant growth of poisonous and medicinal herbs^ and 
the wisdom of the people by their skill in the healing 
art^ in which they are said to excel the rest of mankind^ 
He mentions the isle of Pharos^ but places it at a day's 
sail from the mouth of the river^ and Strabo, to save his 
credit^ is forced to suppose that he meant to intimate the 
enlargement of the Delta, which Menelaus might have 
heard of, and which might have induced him to substi- 
tute the distance by which Pharos had once been sepa- 
rated from the coast, for that at which he must himself 
have found it. What part of Africa Menelaus is con- 
ceived to have visited does not appear. He describes it 
as a fortunate land^ in which the ewes yean twice a 
year, and the lambs are horned from their birth. The 
position of the part of Libya where Ulysses found 
the Lotus«eaters — whose favourite fruit still gr^ws, 
under the name of the jujube, on the same coast — is 
more precisely fixed by its vicinity to the land of the 
Cyclops ; from which it seems that the poet imagined 
less than a day's voyage to intervene between Sicily and 
the nearest point of Africa. It seems to be implied 
that a regular traffic subsisted between Libya and 
Phoenicia. ^ 

On the whole we may observe, and it is a remark of 
some importance, that whatever Homer*s knowledge of 
these eastern and southern countries may have been, 
his description of them is extremely well fitted to ex. 
cite curiosity concerning them in his countrymen, and 
to impel the spirit of adventure in this direction. With 
the opposite quarters of the world the reverse is the 
case. They are either wrapt in obscurity^ or presented 
under a forbidding aspect, as only to be approached 
through the midst of perils, which make the courage of 
the hardiest qualL Strabo argues that Homer must 
have been acquainted with the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
because he speaks of the Cimmerians as a people on 

1 Od. xiv. £/5 
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ihe nMn^n of Ocean^ near the entrance of the lower 
worlds who are covered with perpetual mist and cloud, 
and never lee the light of the ran. In like manner h9 
coQchidet^ that the poet, who has mentioned tlie Euro- 
pean Mysians, cannot have heen a stranger to the Da- 
nube. Yet he elsewhere remarks, that in the time of 
Homer the Euxine was regarded as another ocean, and 
those who sailed into it were thought to roam into as 
distant a region as those who proceeded beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. In fact it appears highly probable, 
from the manner in which Homer describes the voyage 
of the Argonauts, that he was ignorant of the existence 
of the northern 'shores of the Euxine, and rapposed 
Jaaon to have sailed from the land of ^etes, round the 
north of Greece and Italy, into the western sea. In 
later times the Argonauts were made to go up the Da- 
mibe, and then to descend by another arm into the 
Adriatic. But Homer was probably not so well in. 
formed as to see any need for such a fiction. On the 
western side of Europe, the compass of his knowledge 
•eema to be bounded by a few points not very far dis. 
tant from the coast of Greece. A modem writer has 
even attempted to prove that the author of the Odyssey 
was so imperfectly acquainted with the group of islands 
among which tlie kingdom of Ulysses lay, as to assign 
a totally false position to Ithaca itself.^ It seems, how- 
ever, possible to reconcile his descriptions accurately 
enough with its real site.^ The northern part of the 
Adriatic he appears, as we have observed, to consider as 
a vast open sea. The opinion which has generally pre- 
vailed among both the ancients and the modems, that 
in describing the marvellous island of the Phieacians he 
had Corcyra in view, seems to have no better foundation 
dian the desire of assigning a definite locality to the 

• 
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poet's fictions ^* as^ in the same spirit^ great pains bare 
been taken to investigate tbe abodes of Circe abd of 
Calypso. Tbe situation of Corcyra may bave been very 
"well known to bim: but it was not tbat wbicb be re- 
quired for his Phsacians : and bence no conclusion can 
be safely drawn either for or against his geographical 
learning, from the freedom with wbicb be has painted 
the wonders of their island. Fartber westward^ Sicily 
and the southern extremity of Italy are represented u 
tbe limits of all ordinary navigation. Beyond lies a 
vast sea, whicli spreads to the very confines of nature 
and space. Sicily itself^ at least its more remote parts^ 
is inhabited by various races of gigantic cannibals: 
whether, at the same time^ any of the tribes wbo really 
preceded the Greeks in tbe occupation of tbe island 
were known to be settled on the eastern side^ is not cer- 
tain, though the Sicels and Sicania are mentioned in 
the Odyssey. The marvels witb which tbe poet has 
embellished this part of his narrative, were no doubt 
suggested by some real features in the nature of the 
scenes described, as the dangers of the straits and the 
appearance of the volcanic islands on tbe northern coast; 
but the boldness of bis fictions seems to prove that he 
is only giving shape to an indistinct rumour. Yet the 
copper mines of Temesa are already so celebrated as to 
attract the Taphians, wbo carry iron to barter for it.* 
But Italy, as well as Greece, appears, according to tbe 
poet's notions, to be bounded on the north by a formid- 
able waste of waters. 

When we proceed to inquire how the imagination of 
the people filled up the void of its experience, and de- 
termined the form of tbe unknown world, we find tbat 
the rudeness of its conceptions corresponds to the scan- 

1 Thli haf been Utoly very MtUfhctorily ihown by ProfcMor Wdcker, 
in a most Inffenlnim and intcrettlny otiay on Homer'i Pheaciana, In the 
new aerlet or the Rheinhchfi Mntrumt \. S Hut I And It very dlflkrult to 
aaient to hii position, vrhich ho adopts apparently onlv on etymnlofical 
grounds, that the noct dno* not moan to represent Hchprla as an tslano. 

* Od. 1. 18k It li not however certain that thli Temeta wot In Italj; 
the direction In which the speaker Is sailing ii at least quite as favourabl* f 
t he opinion of those who took it for a town in Cyprus. But m« Eua tatli. 
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of its informatioii. The part of the earth ex- 
to the beaiDf of the sun was undouhtedly con- 
mdendf not as a spherical, hut as a pUne surface, onlj 
▼aried by its heights and hollows ; and, as little can it 
be doubtedy that the form of this surface was deter- 
anned by that of the visible horizon. The whole orb 
la girt by the ocean, not a larger sea, but a deep river 
which, circulating with constant but gentle flux, sepa 
rates the world of light and life from the realms of 
darkness, dreams, and death. No feature in the Ho- 
meric chart is more distinctly prominent than this: 
hence the divine artist terminates the shield of Achilles 
with a circular stripe, representing the mighty strength 
€f the .river ocean, and all the epithets which the poet 
applies to it are such as belong exclusively to a river. 
It ia by no means easy to account for this notion, even 
if it ahoald be supposed to have arisen before the Greeks 
were acquainted with the Asiatic continent: for still 
they saw nothing but land to the north; and even if 
they imagined the earth to be encompassed by waters^ 
there was nothing to suggest the thought of a limitary 
mer. It would rather seem that they must have been 
led to it in endeavouring to expliun the origin of the 
hqoid element by tracing it to a single source, which 
woold naturally be fixed at the extremity, of the earth. 
And accordingly Homer describes all the other rivers, 
all aprings and wells, and the salt main itself, as issuing 
from the ocean stream, which might be supposed to feed 
them by subterraneous channels. Still it is very diffi- 
cult to form a clear conception of this river, or to say 
bow the poet supposed it to be bounded. Ulysses 
pas a ci into it from the western sea: but whether the 
point at which he enters is a mouth or opening, or the 
two waters are only separated by an invisible line, ad- 
mits of much doubt. On the further side however is 
land : but a land of darkness, which the sun cannot 
pierce, a land of Cimmerians, th^ realm of Hades, 
inhabited by the shades of the departed, and by 
the family of dreams. As to the other dimensions 

p 4 
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of the earthy the poet aJSbrds us no inibrmation; and it 
would be difficult to decide^ whether a cylinder or a 
cone approaches nearest to the figure which he may 
have assigned to it: and as little does he intimate in 
what manner he c<mceives it to be supported. But 
within it was hollowed another vast receptacle for de. 
. parted spirits^ perhaps the proper abode of Hades. Be. 
neath this^ and as far below the earth as heaven was 
above it^ lay the still more murky pit of Tartarus^ 
secured by its iron gates and brazen floor^ the dungeon 
reserved by Jupiter for his implacable enemies. 

The waters of Ocean^ as they nourish the earthy also 
renovate and purify the lustre of the heavenly fires^ 
among which one only never repairs its waste in the 
refreshing bath. The sun rises — it would seem^ out of 
a spacious reach^ which the river makes in the east — to 
perform his journey over the vault of heaven. The 
luminary itself is perpetually confounded with the 
power which animates it, or controls its career. But 
the god does not appear under the form of a charioteer^ 
who, as he climbs the heights of ether^ darts his beams 
on the earth: nor is it certain how the poet conceived 
the close of his daily task to be connected with its re- 
newal. There is no intimation that he was supposed to 
descend below the surface of the earth, nor indeed would 
such a revolution be consistent with the other parts of 
the mundane system. If the necessity of some addi-. 
tional supposition, to explain the vicissitude of day and 
night, had been observed, it was probably met by a fic- 
tion similar to that which became current in later times. 
The poet Mimnerraus, who flourished between the se- 
venth and sixth century B. C, may only have expressed 
an idea which had been long familiar to the Greeks, 
when he sang of the golden bowl which Hephaestus had 
wrought, and furnished with wings, as a floating coueh 
for the god of day, who, after finishing his task, reposea 
in the enchanted vessel, and is rapidly transported over 
the surface of the water from the abode of the Hespe- 
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Mm to Hm Ethiopumff, where be finds 

iMfdKr dharioC and fnA iteedi waiting to reeeive bin. 
H docs not appear tli the poet was aware of aoj 
Mmmetinn wordi his notice^ between tbe Dorthem and 
Ae Mtttfaen half of the ttmestrial plane; bat the re* 
sntjcct to the immediate influenee of the rising 
selling son wn seenes of wonder, and peopled by a 
raee. The adjacent shores or islsnds are blesied 
widb n donble portion of light and beat, and teem with 
jnexhaoslible lertilitj, Tbe Elyeian pUin, though not 
fiv remoCe from the land of darknets and drtMmt, en- 
Jofs an anintermpted serenity of atmofpbere, Tbe 
fMple tlMt faihabits these favoured regions of the ex- 
Heme east and wcst^ attests tbe neighbourhood of tbe 
SMI bj ttiei r swartfa J oomplexion^ which is expressed bj 
their name of Ediiopians: tbe gods themcelYes tome- 
limes lease tiieir oelestisl home to share the plenty of 
Hmr htnqwtU, and to honour their piety and innocence* 
It has been sopposed that a rumour of a dark -coloured 
CMKy on the eastern shores of the Euxine, may have 
aaggmigij the thongfat of the fabulous- Ethiopians : but 
4Mir «sloar was determined by their position, and tbe 
•eats «f perfeet hinooenoe $nd justice emild only be fixed 
at dbe larthest ends of the earth. These Ktljiopians 
htcame die model of a similar, perfect, happy, and long- 
Ibed nee, whieh inhabited a paradise in the extreme 
aarti^ siiellered from the biasU of Boreas by a barrier 
sfiMnrtains; and when the fireeks became acquainted 
•ish Ihe African tribes, Ethiopia was shifted to the 
Asffw of the southern sea, where, in tlie reign of Cam- 
^«eiy a people was beUered to exist of extraordinary 
Veanty, stalnre, and kmgerity, in whose country gold 
*» more pleotifnl than copper, the table of the sun 
jMed esery day spontaneously a banquet of various 
ttma, and a soft and fragrant spring supplied an dixir 

I&sme of tbe epilheu which Homer applies to the 
Wc«9 seem to imply that he considered it as a solid 
^ftk of mi L Bot it is not necemary to constmr 
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these epithets so literally, nor to draw any such iofer-i 
ence from his description of Atlas^ who holds the Iqft^ 
pillars which keep earth and heaven asunder. Yet it 
would seem, from the manner in which the height of 
heaven is compared with the depth of Tartarus, that 
the region of light was thought to have certain hounds* 
The summit of the Thessalian Olympus was regarded 
as the highest point on the earth, and it is not always 
carefully distinguished from the aerian regions ahove. 
The idea of a seat of the gods — perhaps derived from 
a more ancient tradition, in which it was not attached 
to any geographical site — seems to be indistinctly 
blended in the poet's mind with that of the real moun- 
tain. Hence Hephsstus, when hurled from the thres- 
hold of Jupiter's palace, falls from mom to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve, before he drops on Lemnos ; and Ju- 
piter speaks of suspending the earth by a chain from the 
top of Olympus. 

A wider compass of geographical knowledge^ and 
more enlarged views of nature, would scarcely have been 
consistent with the state of navigation and commerce 
which the Homeric poems represent. The poet ex- 
presses the common feelings of an age when the voyages 
of the Greeks were mostly confined to the ^gean, in 
the language used by Nestor in speaking of the wan- 
derings of Menelaus. So when Troy is said to be at s 
vast distance from the Achsean land, this is not to be 
considered merely as the judgment of an Ithacan shep- 
herd. We find the Greeks after the fall of Troy earnestly 
deliberating at Lesbos on the long voyage which lay be- 
fore them, and uncertain whether they shall cross the 
open sea from the north of Chios to £uboea, or steer 
along the coast by Cape Mimas. The former course is 
adopted, and on their arrival at Gersstus they offer 
many victims to Poseidon, in gratitude for having been 
brought in safety over so great a sea. It accords with 
this view of the distance, that the failure of the first 
expedition against Troy was attributed to a mistake of 
the pilots, who guided the fieet to the coast of Mysiai 
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faHlefld of die kingdom of Prum. The vefseb of the 
f, and probftbly of the poet's contemponuief, were 
hiif-decked boats: according to ibe calculation 
of Thneydidef, who feemi to tuipect exaggeration, the 
hrgett contained 120 men, the greatest number of 
iwera mentioned in the catalogue: but we find twenty 
TOwera spoken of as a usual complement of a good ship. 
The maat was movable, snd was only hoisted to take 
adTsntage of a fair wind, and at the end o£ a day's Toy- 
9^ was again deposited in its appropriate receptacle. 
Ib the day-time, the Greek mariner commonly followed 
Ae windings of the coasts, or shot across from headland 
to headland, or from isle to isle: at night his vessel 
was vaually put into port, or hauled up on the beach; 
lor though on clear nights he might prosecute his voy- 
age aa well as by day, yet should the sky be overcast his 
coiirae was inevitably lost. Engagements at sea are 
never mentioned by Homer, though he so frequently 
dliides to piratical excursions. They were probably of 
me occurrence: but as they must sometimes have been 
iBeritaUe, the gallies were provided with long poles for 
ncfa occasioLs. The approach of winter put a stop to 
dl ordinary navigation. Hesiod fixes the time for lay- 
Sag up the merchant ship, covering it with stones, tak- 
fog oat the rig$;ing, and hanging the rudder up by the 
4ie. According to him, the fair season lasts only fifty 
dayt: aome indeed venture earlier to sea, but a prudent 
rill not then trust his substance to the waves. 
The practical astronomy of the early Greeks con- 
of a few observations on the heavenly bodies, 
^ appearances of which were most conspicuously con- 
Beeted with the common occupations of life. The 
■fi cessi on of light and darkness, the recurring phases 
of the moon, and the vicissitude of the seasons, pre- 
tented three regular periods of time, which, though all 
equally forced on the attention, were not all marked 
wtlfa equal distinctness by sensible limits. From the 
€n(y aikl down to the age of Solon, the Greeks seem to 
htve measnted their months in the natural way^ by the 
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interval between one appearance of the new moon and 
the next. Hence, their months were of unequal dur. 
ation ; yet they might be described in round numbers 
as consisting of thirty days ; and Hesiod speaks of a 
thirtieth day, as if it belonged to every month : a mods 
of speaking which, though it has occasioned dupofe 
among modem writers, was not liable to be misunda- 
stood by his contemporaries, even if he has not himself 
furnished a hint for correcting it.^ The computation of 
the days of the month seems to have been important 
only in a religious point of view, partly through the 
popular superstitition, which stamped each day of the 
month with its peculiar character of good or evil omen, 
and partly through the sacred traditions which fixed the 
festivals of certain deities on certain days. Hesiod de- 
votes a part of his poem on husbandry to the days of 
the month, which he enumerates, and describes according 
to their various imaginary properties, and he enjoins 
every master of a house to take careful note of them 
for the instruction of his domestics. It was soon ob« 
served that the revolutions of the moon were far from 
affording an exact measure of the apparent annual re- 
volution of the sun, and that if this were taken to be 
equal to twelve of the former, the seasons would pass 
in succession through all the months of the year. This 
in itself would have been no evil, and would have oc- 
casioned no disturbance in the business of life. Seen 
under the Greek sky, the stars were scarcely less con- 
spicuous objects than the moon itself: some of the 
most striking groups were early observed and named, 
and served, by their risings and settings, to regulate the 
labours of the husbandman and the adventures of the 
seaman. But though for such purposes it was not ne- 
cessary to adjust the order of the lunar months to that 
of the seasons, the interests of religion seem to have re- 
quired that this should be done. The spirit of a ceremonial 

1 By the line 766, i^r**!*, k.t.X. according to Ideler's interpretation;(AiMi(' 
buck der OtrowOogie, I p. ^), whicli is not overthrown by Goettlingl 
otjjectipns. 
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pmenbet a rigid adberenoe to the ntihlithfd 
io all their Honiis and drcumttancra ; and ae. 
wd i ug jly it waa doc held auffideDt for the due eeie- 
of a aaoed fettaval among the Gredn, that it 
plaee oo a staled daj of the month, if it did not 
eu utmm to the andent nde in the aeaaoo of the 
This is the remaric indeed of a late Greek 
r, but it is so eonaislent with the whole character 
•f dbe earliest religion of his countrymen, that it may 
atSekj be adopted, and applied to the remotest times.' 
RcBce^ it is hi^y probable that, eren before the time 
•f Homer, the Greeks had bq;nc to compensate for the 
defect of the hmar year, by the occasional addition of 
wm iBfefCslary month« In the division of the seasons 
seems to make no distinction between summer 
■nfiimn : and the goddenei who preside over them 
thr Hours— were originally three in number. Their 
■anne was not yet giren to portions of the day ; these 
the poet usually describes by the dril occupations be. 
loB^Bg to them ; as, the morning by the filling of the 
■ariBet-plaee^ the nooo, as the time when the wood. 
CBtSer rests Iran his toil, and takes his repast, the 
dCBiDg, as the unyoking of the oxen, or as the time 
^ben the judge quits the seat of justice. In the nig^t 
Ae stars, as they supplied the place of a rslmdar to 
Aefanhaodman, served as a dock for those whose habits 
■ade them cooTcnant with the aspect of the heavena. 

Coouneree ^lears in Homer's descriptions to be 
fiwrilitr enough to the Greeks of the heroic age, but 
■St to be hdd in great esteem. We find Ulysses 
iMMiltJ by one of the Plueadanft, though themsdves a 
■aritime people, as a person whose appearance be. 
tdGcned that he was more used to command sailors in a 
■erdiant vessel, to take charge of a cargo, and to keep 
m eye on the outbys and the profits of a yojmgd, than 
^ cagsge in athletic sports« And in such a capsdty 
HyiKs, relating his fictitious adventures, describei 

been once employed by a Pluenidan ; 

iM^. &, quoted bjr Uder, L p. fiSS. 
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but in the same narrative he mentions with pride, that, 
though left an orphan with a very slender provlsiony 
he could never bear to apply himself to any peaedU 
occupation for acquiring wealth at home: ships were 
his delight^ and he had made many expeditions froiB 
Crete to foreign parts^ but always with armed comrades, 
to enrich himself with the plunder of the coasts which 
he visited. Yet in the Odyssey we find the goddess, 
who assumes the person of a Taphian chief, professing 
that she is on her way to Temesa, with a cargo of iron 
to be exchanged for copper : and in the Iliad, Jason's 
son, the prince of Lemnos, appears to carry on an ac- 
tive traffic with the Greeks before Troy. He sends s 
number of ships freighted with wine, for which ths 
purchasers pay, some in oopper, some in iron, some in 
hides, some in cattle, some in slaves. Of the use ^ 
money the poet gives no hint, either in this descriptioB 
or elsewhere. He speaks of the precious metals only 
as commodities, the value of which was in all cases deu 
termined by weight. The Odyssey represents Phoe- 
nician traders as regularly frequenting the Greek ports ^: 
but as Phcenician slaves are sometimes brought to 
Greece, so the Phoenicians do not scruple, even where 
they are received as friendly merchants, to carry away 
Greek children into slavery.^ 

The general impression which the Homeric pictures 
of society leave on the reader is, that many of the use- 
ful arts — that is, those subservient to the animal wants 
or enjoyments of life— had already reached such a stage 
of refinement, as enabled the afiluent to live, not merely 
in rude plenty, but in a considerable degree of luxury 
and .splendour. The dwellings, furniture, clothing, 
armour, and other such property of the chiefs, are com- 
monly described as magnificent, costly, and elegant, 
both as to the materials and workmanship. We are 
struck not only by the apparent profusion of the pre- 
cious metals, and other rare and dazzling objects, in the 
houses of the great, but by the skill and ingenuity 

1 Od. ziiL S72. > Od. xv. 45SL 
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•eem to be exerted in working them up into 
ident and graceful forma. Great caution how- 
a endently neoesaary in drawing inferenoea from 
deaeriptiona^ aa to the aute of the arta in the 
(agea. The poet haa treaaurea at hia diapoaal^ 
1, 9M thej coat him nothing, he maj acatter with 
aparing hand« It dependa entirely upon himielf 
fdiat degree of magnificence he ahall adorn the 
la acenea which he depicta. Nor haa he need of 
cal modela, to enable him to give a minute de- 
km of the moat elaborate worka. A Tery rude 
rmance may aometimea be lufficient to auggest to 
new combinationa, noore ingenioua and artificial 
any which hia own experience had erer brought 
' hia eye. Theae remarka are all applicable to 
er. The ahield made by Hephcatua for AchiOea 
tt be conaidered aa a apecimen of the progreas of 
Inee it is not only the work of a god, but i« fabric- 
on an extraordinary occaaion^ to excite the ad- 
ion of men: and the figures in silver and g(dd 
1 adorn the fairy palace of Alcinoua, and which 
ut at least are ascribed to the aame divine artiat, 
ndoubtedly aucfa as the poet had never beheld in 
mman habitation. But, beside this doubt, aa to 
legree in which hia imagination may have over- 
ed reality in hia descriptiona of such objects, an- 

ia suggested by several passages, which might 
na to suppose that, even where he had some real 
ma before him, they were the productiona not of 
ian, but of foreign art. Nor abmild it be forgotten, 
if, as ia at least most probable, he waa an Asiatic 
k, he may have been familiar with many things 
h were very little known among his European 
trymen before the Trojan war. The palace of 
daus is all glittering with gold and silver, with 
' and amber; but its splendour excites astoniah- 
i in Telemacbus : though his father's house is de- 
ed aa a princely numsion, and though be had juit 
Nestor's royal residence, he can only compare it 
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with what he has been accustomed to conceive of Jove't 
palace in Olympus. We learn however that these 
sumptuous ornaments have for the most part been 
brought by Menelaus from foreign lands. So ihe breast, 
plate of Agamemnon^ which Is not only singularly rich 
in its materials^ but adorned with elegant figures^ was a 
present which he had received from Cyprus. Indeed^ 
it is clear that the poet attributes such a superiority to 
several Eastern nations^ more especially to the Phoe- 
nicians^ not only in wealthy but in knowledge and skilly 
that^ compared with their progress, the arts of Greece 
seem to be in their infancy. The description of a 
Phoenician vessel^ which comes to a Greek island 
freighted with trinkets^ and of the manner in which a 
lady of the highest rank> and her servants^ handle and 
gaze on one of the foreign ornaments^ present the image 
of such a commerce as Europeans carry on with the 
islanders of the South Sea. It looks as if articles of 
this kind at least were eagerly coveted, and that there 
were no means of procuring them at home. 

Such an inferiority may however be admitted^ with- 
out supposing that the Greeks were altogether dependent 
on foreigners, even for works which demanded a high 
degree of skill. It is possible that Homer's pictures of 
the heroic style of living may be too highly coloured, 
but there is reason to believe that they were drawn from 
the life. He may have been somewhat too lavish of 
the precious metals; but some of the others, par- 
ticularly copper^ were perhaps more abundant than in 
later times : beside copper and iron, we find steel and 
tin^ which the Phoenicians appear already to have 
brought from the west of Europe, frequently mentioned. 
There can be no doubt, that the industry of the Greeks 
had long been employed on these materials. There is 
no ground for supposing that the commerce which 
Homer represents them as carrying on with the Phoe- 
nicians, was of very recent origin, and it could scarcely 
fail soon to rouse their native ingenuity to imitate and 
rival Phoenician art. We may therefore readily be- 
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fiete thsty eren in the heroic times^ the works of Greek 
artituit aheady bore the stamp of the national genius. In 
■ome important points^ the truth of Homer s descriptions 
baa been confirmed by monuments, brought to light 
within our own memory, of an architecture which was 
moat probably contemporary with the events which he 
edebrated. The remains of Mycens and other ancient 
cities seem sufficiently to attest the fidelity with which 
be has represented the general character of that mag. 
mfioence which the heroic chieftains loved to display. 
Tbey seem to show that spacious buildings of a peculiar 
eonstmction, lined within with plates of metal, and 
without richly adorned with marble, were frequently 
erected for the reception of the treasures amassed by the 
great'; and they were probably filled with chariots^ 
Tessels, and other works of art, worthy of such costly 
receptacles, which must have been in great part pro- 
ductions of native industry. On the other hand, the 
••me poems afibrd several strong indications that, though 
in the age which they describe^ such arts were perhaps 
npidly advancing^ they cannot then have been so long 
familiar to the Greeks as to be very commonly prac- 
fiaed ; and that a skilful artificer was rarely found, and 
was consequently viewed with great admiration, and 
oceapied a high rank in society. Thus the craft of the 
carpenter appears to be exceedingly honourable. He is 
classed with the soothsayer, the physician, and the 
bard, and like them is frequently sent for from a dis- 
tance.^ The son of a person eminent in this craft is 
not mixed with the crowd on the field of battle, but 
eames forward among the most distinguished warriors.' 
And as in itself it seems to confer a sort of nobility, so 
it is practised by the most illustrious chiefs. Ulysses is 
represented as a very skilful carpenter. He not only 

' This opinion m to the detonation of the Treasury, a« it is commonly 
eaOed, of Atrcus, at Mjcenae, and of other similar structures, which is 
muAmta'mtd by Mueller, in \\\»Archaolngie der Kunst, and other works, has 
bem atronirly eootroverted by Welcker in a late review of the ArchaoU^^ 
iB the Rb. M us. Yet be admits that, as gra%'e<, they may have served to 
MUia tfCBsuret. 

< Od. xriL 966. * IL r. GO. 
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builds the boat in which he leaves the island of Calypso^ 
but in his own palace carres a singular bedstead out of 
the trunk of a tree^ which he inlays with gold^ silyer, 
and ivory. Another chiefs Epeus, was celebrated as the 
builder of the wooden horse in which the heroes were 
concealed at the taking of Troy. The goddess Athen^ 
was held to preside over this^ as over all manual arts^ 
and to favour those who excelled in it with her inspiring 
counsels. 

Though war was the chief business and delight of 
the heroic ages^ it appears to have been very far from 
being reduced to any form deserving the name of an 
art. This is nearly all that we can collect from Ho- 
mer's descriptions of battles and sieges, though military 
affairs compose the whole subject of the Iliad. We 
learn much as to the combats of the chiefs, but little or 
nothing as to the engagements of the armies. Some- 
times indeed the poet seems to attach great importance 
to die compact array of the troops ; and he contrasts the 
silent and steady advance of the Greeks with the noisy 
march of the Trojans. But the issue of the conflict is 
always decided cither by the immediate interposition of 
the gods, or by the personal valour of the heroes. The 
common warriors serve only as figures in the back- 
ground, to fill up the picture. A single hero of eminent 
prowcKS can put a whole army to flight. Nestor, as 
the most experienced general, takes the lead in the 
councils ; and in the tenth year of the war he proposes 
a new order of battle, according to the natural or po- 
litical divisions of the army : but no result ap])ears to 
follow from the adoption of this plan. The strength 
and dexterity displayed by the chieftains in wielding 
their ponderous weapons, are almost supernatural, yet 
they are probably not much exaggerated, and may be 
conceived as the eflect of a long application to chival- 
rous exercises ; and they serve to ex))lain the terror 
with which a whole host might be inspired by the pre- 
sence of a single enemy. The principal heroes are still 
more distinguished from the throng by their chariots or 
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cmn, tbe use of which is the most striking feature in 
the heroic warfare : on the field of Troy^ horses are 
not employed for any other purpose. It does not ap« 
pear that they were used^ like those of the ancient 
Britons^ to throw the enemy's ranks into disorder. The 
warrior stood in his car by the side of his charioteer^ 
and sometimes fought in that position ; but he com- 
monly alighted at the approach of a formidable ant- 
agonist^ and then mounted again for pursuit or flight. 
But it is not easy to conceive how these operations were 
conducted) so as to avoid extreme confusion and con- 
tinual disasters. It is still more surprising to find that 
the Trojans^ on one occasion^ think of urging their 
horses, which naturally shrink from the danger^ over a 
deep and broad ditch^ with palisades and a wall on the 
opposite side.^ No mention occurs of any artificial 
means for the attack of fortified towns. If the walls 
were too strong, or too well defended to be scaled, the 
besiegers were compelled to wait for an opportunity of 
elfeeting an entrance by surprise or stratagem. The 
wills of Troy are of extraordinary strength, and for 
years defy the assaults of the Greeks, though at first 
greatly superior in numbers. Patroclus however 
thrice attempts to mount by one of the outer buttresses, 
but is repulsed by the arm of the tutelary god. When 
the whole of the Trojan army is about to pass the night 
without the city. Hector directs the boys and old men 
to keep guard on the walls, to prevent a surprise which 
they had cause to apprehend from a detachment of the 
eDemy ; but he does not take a similar precaution for 
the protection of his troops, who have no security but 
their own vigilance against a hostile attack. The art 
of a general seems to have consisted more in concerting 
ambuscades, and other stratagems and surprises, than in 
providing against them. 

The chances of war give occasion, as might be ex. 
pected^ for frequent allusions to the healing art. The 
Greek army contains two chiefs who have inherited con* 

» 11. xii. 50. 

Q 2 
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Bummate skill in this art from their father Escolapios ; 
and Achilles has heen so well instructed in it hy Chiron^ 
that Patroclus^ to whom he has imparted his knowledge, 
is ahle to supply their place. But the processes de- 
scrihed in this and other cases show that ihere might 
often he the least danger from the treatment of the 
most unpractised hands. The operation of extracting 
a weapon from the wound, with a knife, seems not to 
have heen considered as one which demanded peculiar 
skill ; the science of the physician was chiefly displayed 
in the application of medicinal herhs, hy which he 
stanched the hlood, and eased the pain. When Ulysses 
has heen gored hy a wild hoar, his friends first hind up 
the hurt, and then use a charm for stopping the flow of 
hlood. As the popular credulity excessively exaggerated 
the virtue of medicinal herhs, so certain regions were 
supposed to he particularly favourable to their growth, 
and the same lands were celebrated for their deadly 
poisons. So the south of Thessaly, where Chiron col- 
lected the potent drugs with which he furnished Escu- 
laphis. ^ The name of Ephyra, which anciently 
belonged to several parts of Greece, as well as to a town 
or district in Epirus, was especially associated with this 
belief. The Thesprotian Ephyra indeed is only men- 
tioned as a land of poisons : but the Elean Ephyra was 
in the kingdom of Augeas, whose daughter Agamed^ — 
like Medea, who belongs as well to the Corinthian 
Ephyra^ as to the south of Thessaly — knew every 
medicine on the face of the earth. ^ The same property 
was attributed, as we have seen, to the soil of Egypt, 
where Helen received many excellent drugs from 
Polydamna ; and among them one, the description of 
which seems to prove that the Greeks, in the time of 
Homer, were acquainted with the virtues of opium. 
These instances also indicate that, if in Greece every 
man was not a physician, as in Egypt, the art, such as 

1 See- Pindar, Pyth. iii. ; and the fragment of Dicaearchus on Pelion, at the 
end ofXreuxer's Meletemata. 
« U. xi. 741. 
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it was^ was as frequently and successfully practised by 
the women. 

We have already seen that several of the arts which 
originally ministered only to physical wants, had been 
80 far refined before the time of Homer, that their pro. 
ductions gratified the sense of beauty, and served for 
ornament as well as for use. Hence our curiosity is 
awakened to inquire to what extent those arts^ which 
became in later times the highest glory of Greece, in 
which she yet stands unrivalled, were cultivated in the 
same period. Unfortunately, the information which the 
poet affords on this subject is so scanty and obscure, as 
to leave room on many points for a wide difference of 
opinion. If we begin with his own art, of which his 
own poetry is the most ancient specimen extant, we 
find several hints of its earlier condition. It was held 
in the highest honour among the heroes. The bard is 
<Hie of those persons whom men send for to very dis* 
tant parts : his presence is welcome at every feast : it 
Beems as if one was attached to the service of every great 
family, and treated with an almost religious respect ; 
Agamemnon, when he sets out on the expedition to 
Troy, reposes the most important of all trusts in the 
bard whom he leaves at home. It would even seem as 
if poetry and music were thought fit to form part of a 
princely education ; for Achilles is found amusing himself 
with singing, while he touches the same instrument 
with which the bards constantly accompany their 
strains. The general character of this heroic poetry is 
also distinctly marked : it is of the narrative kind, and 
its subjects are drawn from the exploits or adventures 
of renowned men. ^ £aeh song is described as a short 
extemporaneous effusion ; — the newest is said to be 
the most extolled ; — but yet seems to have been 
rounded into a little whole, such as to satisfy the hear- 
er's immediate curiosity. There was however another 

1 AleinouB obsenres (Od. xi. S68.), that Ulysses has told his stoiy sUh 
ItaUx, like » bant. 

« s 
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kind of poetry existing at the same period^ though pio- 
bahly of much earlier origin^ and recognised by Homer, 
though he notices it much more sparingly, — llie sacred 
poetry, which had perhaps been transmitted from the 
ancient bards, who were celebrated in the Gred: 
traditions as founders of religious rites, and devoted to 
the service of the gods. It was probably with hymns 
drawn from this source that the anger of Apollo was to 
be soothed by the Greeks who were sent with a heca- 
tomb to his temple at Chryse. The Odyssey afibrds a 
very interesting example of a third kind of poetry, in 
a little poem with which Demodocus entertains th& 
Phseacians, and which is given as if in the very word^ 
of the bard. It describes, not any actions of mortahs^ 
but a scene in Olympus : the narrative is conducted i^'- 
a strain of licentious levity, and the principal person ^ 
are placed in ludicrous situations. It is not improbabL^ 
that this specimen illustrates the manner in which sul^^- 
jects, properly belonging to the sacred poetry, wer-^ 
adapted, by a different mode of treatment, to profan-^ 
occasions, and to a mixed company. 

Poetry and music are, in this period, as they lon( 
continued to be, almost inseparably united: the latter 
commonly appears only as an humble attendant on thi 
former, which serves to prepare the audience, and 
heighten the inspiration of the bard. It is uncertain^ 
whether the sound of flutes and pipes, which reache^s 
the ear of Agamemnon from the Trojan station^ 
ought to be considered as an exception. In the de-"' 
scription of a wedding feast, in the Iliad, instruments o^ 
different kinds are combined to accompany a danc^* 
and a choral song. Dancing was very frequently thu^ 
united with music and poetry ; and the art appears Up 
have been very carefully cultivated, as that which, on 
public occasions, formed the youth of both sexes inta 
regular groups, and exhibited their agility in graceful 
and harmonious movements. The early love of the 
Greeks for such spectacles was undoubtedly connected 
with that peculiar perception of beauty, which subae- 
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quently unfolded itself in their statuary, and had no 
slight influence on its developement. 

It would not be equally clear, if we had no other 
Mmrce of information than Homer's descriptions, 
whether in his time architecture had arrived at such a 
stage, as to deserve a place among the fine arts. There 
are two kinds of buildings which he frequently mentions, 
and which afforded the amplest room for the display of 
architectural skill — the palaces of the chiefs, and the 
temples of the gods. But even with respect to the 
private dwellings, which are oftenest described, the 
poet's language barely enables us to form a general 
notion of their ordinary plan, and affords no conception of 
the style which prevailed in them, or of their effect on the 
eye. It seems indeed probable, from the manner in which 
tie dwells on their metallic ornaments, that the higher 
lieauty of proportion was but little required or under- 
stood ; and it is, perhaps, strength and convenience, 
irather than elegance, that he me^ns to commend, in 
speaking of the fair house which Paris had built for 
liimself with the aid of the most skilful masons of 
Troy. ^ As to the temples — the dwellings, or houses, 
€)f the gods, as they are frequently called - — the pre- 
cise nature of their construction is even still more 
obscure; though it seems probable that they did not very 
materially differ in their exterior from the princely 
mansions, and that they resembled them in several 
points of their internal distribution. ^ The principal 
features which may be collected from Homer's allusions, 
are, that they were, in general, at least partially 
roofed ^ : some, as that of Apollo at Delphi, contained 

1 H tL dl4 ; compare S4SL foU. 

' ftUe, iifjuf. The temples were probably intended to resemble the 
dwdllngs of the gods in Olympus, which were considered as so many royal 
palaces (Od. iv. 74 foil.). 

^ Beside the'reraark in the last note, this may be inferred fh>m the word 
/tttymftt being common to the temple and the house, in the sense of the in- 
ner or most private part 

* This has been questioned on very insufficient grounds ; as when it is 
obsCTred that Pausanias, viii. 44, mentions a temple of Cybele in Arcadia, 
which remained to his time without a roof. Pausanias, in the same chapter, 
acntiona a temple of Artemis which was in the same state, and probaUy 

Q 4 
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great treasures ; and that of the same god at Troy had 
an innermost sanctuary. ^ The doors of the temple of 
Athene at Troy are opened hy the priestess, when an 
offering is to be made to the goddess : and in general 
the idea of a temple is constantly associated not only 
with that of sacrifices, but with that of permanent 
votive offerings ^, consisting of robes, vessels, and other 
valuable productions of art, which must have required, 
both safe custody and shelter, and would consequently 
contribute to determine the form of the building. AIL 
this however, though it may serve to illustrate th^ 
general progress of refinement, does not much assist iiB. 
fixing the station which architecture held among th^ 
arts. But if the remains which we have alreadjr' 
noticed, of the buildings known under the name oP 
Treasuries, are rightly referred to the heroic ages, the^ 
seem to justify the belief, that elegance of design, andi 
architectural decorations, could not have been wholly 
wanting in the sacred edifices of the same period. ^ 

An equally interesting and difficult question pre- 
sents itself, as to the degree in which Homer and his 
contemporaries were conversant with the imitative arts, 
and particularly with representations of the human form. 
We find such representations, on a small scale, frequently 
described. The garment woven by Helen contained a 
number of battle scenes ,• as one presented by Penelope 
to Ulysses was embroidered with a picture of a chase, 



Arom the same cause— < the ravages of time and fortune. The assertion ia 
the text seems to be clearly proved, both by the analogy which has been 
pointed out, and by several passages in Homer. The temple of ApoHo at 
Chryse has a roof (IL i. 39.), and the iivrot in which ^neas is tended by 
Latona and Artemis can scarcely be imagined without one. The descrip* 
tion of the temple at Delphi (II. ix. 404.) does not in the slightest degree 
mark that it was roofless ; and with respect to that of Minerva at Athens, 
the contrary must be inferred from the poet's language, Od. vii. 81., 3v>i 
y 'Eftx^^ srvxifot iofAcv, compared with IL ii. 549. E^'en Ilirt. being led by 
his theory to underrate the state of the arts in the time of Homer, gives 
a very unsatisfactory view of this sutject in his Geschichte der Baukmut^ 
i p. 207. 

i II. V. 448. « Od. xii. 347. 

3 It was however not beauty, but massiveness, that Pausanias admired 
in the treasury of Minvaa, which, he says, was a wonder not infenv t» 
any in the world (ix. 36. &.), 
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ught with gold threads. The shield of Achilles was 
ided into compartments, exhibiting many complicated 
lips of figures : and though this was a masterpiece 
Hephaestus^ it would lead us to believe that the poet 
st have seen many less elaborate and difficult works 
I like nature. But throughout the Homeric poems 
re occurs only one distinct allusion to a statue^ as a 
k of human art. The robe which the Trojan queen 
rs to Athene in her temple^ is placed by the priestess 
the knees of the goddess, who was therefore repre- 
:ed in a sitting posture.^ Even this, it may be said, 
v^s nothing as to the Greeks : but, not to mention 
t the religion and manners of the Trojans are 
rely Greek, there is no reason for suspecting, that 
numerous legends which ascribed an antiquity far 
'e remote than the Trojan war to many of the 
lek idols, were grounded on a totally mistaken view 
he ancient religion. The golden statues of youths, 
;ted on altars, or pedestals, in the palace of Alcinous, 
lold the torches which lighted the hall at night, since, 
' the silver dogs which guarded the doors, they must 
considered as the work of Hephaestus, do not per- 
is strictly belong to this inquiry, any more than the 
lale figures which the god had made of the same 
:erial, and had endued with motion, thought, and 
2ch, to support his steps. They can only be admit- 
as additional indications that the poet was not a 
nger to such objects. But as all accounts agree 
^ the earliest productions of statuary, among the 

.▼i, SOS, It seems not improbable, that the phrase, T«Dt« B-mv <» yC^ 
Bfrrau,may have had its origin in the supplication addressed to a visible 
e. The ancients commonly supposed that the x*i*<^ which is said. IL 
. 592., to have been made by Daedalus, in Crete, tor Ariadne, was a piece 
ulpture ; and Pausanias, ix. 40. 3., believed that in his own day it was 
It at Cnossus in white marble. K. O. Mueller however, in his HatuU 
der ArchHologie der Kunst, p. 41., obj«erves, that, according to the 
leric usage in IL iii. 394. Od. viii. 2fi0., the word can only mean a place 
tmcing. It may perhaps be asked, whether an area levelled fbr this 
[>Ke, in the manner described in the passage of the Odyssey, was such 
rk as would be ascribed to Daedalus, or (according to Hirt, Geschiehte 
Udenden Kuenste^ p. 71.) to Hephsstus himself. I hardly know how 
solve this question, unless by supposing that the poet meant some. 
; tnore ftrtiqcinlw perhaps a kind of tesselated pavement, or an inlaid 
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Greeks^ and perhaps among every other people^ were 
consecrated to the service of religion^ we are here only 
concerned with the state of this art in the Homeric age, 
as applied to its noblest use, that of exhibiting the ob- 
jects of divine worship. On this subject two opposite 
opinions are still very warmly maintained. It is ad- 
mitted on both sides, that the earliest objects of adoration 
among the inhabitants of Greece were not imitative, 
but symbolical ; not idols, but either rude stones, or 
wooden staves or beams, which were not even carved 
into a distant likeness of the human form. It was thus 
that the god of love was worshipped at Thespise i, the 
goddess of beauty at Paphos ^, the Graces at Orchome- 
nus 3, Zeus and Artemis at Sicyon **, the Twins at 
Sparta.^ Even in the time of Pausanias, the inhabit- 
ants of Chsronea paid higher honours to a staff, which 
they believed to be the sceptre of Agamemnon described 
in the Iliad, than to any of the gods. ^ And the same 
author, after relating that at Pharee, in Achaia, thirty 
square stones were adored, each under the name of a 
separate god, observes that, in ancient times, all the 
Greeks paid divine honours to rude stones instead of 
images. ^ The question then is, at what time, and 
through what cause, this universal mode of worship was 
exchanged for that of the idols which afterwards occu- 
pied the Grecian temples. Some writers conceive that 
the fact may be sufficiently explained by the natural 
progress of the rise and fall of art, which, on its first 
awakening, began to make some rude additions to 
the old symbols, for the purpose of bringing them 
nearer to the human form; and gradually intro- 
duced complete figures, which, under the hands of 
successive artists, acquired more and more of truth and 
grace. To others it has appeared that such a gradual 
change is highly improbable in itself, because hardly 
consistent with the veneration paid to the original sym- 

> Paus. ix. 27. 1. « Maximus Tvrius, viii. 8. Tacit. Hist iL a 

* Paus. ix, JW. * Paus. ii. 9. * Plutarch De Pratemo Amare, Init 
^ Paus. ix. Mh 11. Compare the sacred lance at I'hebcs, mentioned by 
Flutorch De Gen. Socr. 30. 7 Paui. vii. 2^ 4. 
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bols ; and that it contradicts all the best evidence 
remaining on the subject^ which points, not to a pro- 
grefaiye alteration of the primitive symbols, but to an 
immediate substitution of new idols. This substitution, 
it is supposed, was effected by the foreign settlers, 
particularly the Egyptian; to whom, in fact, the insti- 
tution of religious rites, and the dedication of certain 
images, is ascribed by the Greek traditions, as to 
Danaus ^, Cecrops^, and Cadmus. ^ This view of the 
origin of Grecian art has also the advantage of explain- 
ing a fact in its history, which it is otherwise very 
difficult to account for. It is universally admitted that 
a great revolution took place in the sixth century before 
our era, which, in the course of little more than a hun- 
dred years, brought Grecian sculpture to its highest 
stage of perfection. But that revolution was preceded 
by a period of many centuries, during which the art 
appears to have remained, in all its essential points, very 
nearly stationary : so that intelligent judges, who, like 
Pausanias, were able to compare the works of all periods, 
from the earliest to the latest, considered the artists of 
the first period as all belonging to the same school, that 
of the most ancient sculptor, Daedalus.^ This long 
pause is the more mysterious, the higher we estimate 
the industry and skill with which, as we have already 
seen, the Greeks had begun to cultivate many branches 
of art, even before the time of Homer. But the 
enigma is solved, if it be supposed that in Greece, as in 
Egypt, during the early ages, the influence of religion 
fettered the art which was originally devoted to its service, 
by prescribing a sacred type, which it was deemed irre- 
verent to alter; and that the form of the old idol remained 
so long unchanged, because it had been suddenly intro- 
duced, and immediately acquired an inviolable sanctity 

1 CaUimachufl, Fr. cv. Herod, ii. 182. ' Paus. i. S7. 1. 

* Pftiu. ix. 12. 2. Compare the account which follows, of the beam of 
wood, which dropped from the sky, and was adorned with brass by Poly- 
kfn», and consecrated under the title of Dionysus. 
< Piiua. iL 15i L } iil 17. 6. ; V. 25. la 
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in the eyes of the people^ which was extended to all its 
parts and proportions. 

Thus the legends of the Oriental colonists would receive 
unexpected confirmation from a new side. It may hov»« 
ever be observed, that, even if there is nothing impro- 
bable in the supposition, that, the Egyptian idols having 
once been dispersed over Greece, their original form was 
everywhere preserved, during the same period, and from 
the same motive, with equal rigour, still it is difficult 
to conceive that the new worship could have gained 
universal admittance, unless it had been suited to die 
religious wants and ideas of the people : and in this 
case it appears very credible that it might have sprung 
up at home, without the intervention of foreigners. Thii 
change may have been one of those which distinguished 
the Hellenic from the earlier Pelasgian period; and may 
have corresponded to another, of which we have some 
more distinct intimations, in the national poetry, by 
which the sacred song of the ancient oracular bards 
made way for the heroic style of celebrating the deedi 
of men and gods. ^ The mode in which the change 
was effected, may indeed often, and even generally, have 
been the intervention of a new figure, which either at 
once, or in process of time, took the place of the old 
symbol. There were however probably, many places 
where there was no visible object of worship, or where 
some sacred animal was honoured as the representative of 
a deity ; and in such instances there would be no room for 
a conflict between old and new forms. But, as all ac- 
counts agree that wood was the material of the most 
ancient images of the gods, it seems not at all diflicult 
to imagine that they may sometimes have been produced 
by a gradual transformation. An upright beam, or 
plank, has always so much resemblance to the human 
shape, that a few rudely marked lines are sufficient to 
suggest it to the spectator's fancy. According to Plu- 
tarch's description, the Spartan Twins were anciently 
represented by two parallel vertical pieces of wood, joined 

» Od.L328. 
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together by two others^ also parallel and borizontaL 
Tbis was^ perhaps^ at first a mere symbol of union: but 
a liyely imagination^ without any artificial assistance^ 
might have seen in it two persons meeting in a fraternal 
embrace. Much slighter hints have suggested the 
names of most of the constellations. Even according to 
this view of the subject^ it may be said that the early 
Grecian art^ after haviftg reached a certain low stage^ 
was long kept stationary by the influence of religion : 
in other words^ the people and the artists were long 
satisfied with the expression of religious ideas^ which 
was effected partly by the human form^ and partly by 
the symbols which, in the ancient statues, were com- 
monly united with it. In the old idols, which appear 
to have been all clothed^ the drapery and symbolical 
ornaments naturally occupied the artist's attention more 
than the features. The capacities of the art were gra- 
dually unfolded by the employment of new materials. 
The use of clay and bronze preceded that of marble : 
bat the first bronze statue was probably much later than 
the age of Homer. ^ The slow progress of sculpture^ 
tnd the uniformity of its early productions^ may perhaps 
be sufficiently explained by the usage according to 
which the art passed down from generation to gener- 
ation in the same families. But this is a question which, 
18 it depends on the precise character of the monu- 
ments which have been transmitted or described to us, 
can only be determined by competent judges of such 
saljects. 

To pictures, or the art of painting, properly so 
called, the poet makes- no allusion, though he speaks of 
the colouring of ivory, as an art in which the Carian 
and Mfleonian women excelled. It must however be 
considered, that there is only one passage in which he 
expressly mentions any kind of delineation, and there 

> According to Pausanias (iii. 17. 6.), it was the work of Learchus of 
Si^htfH ; therefore not earlier than the latter half of the eighth century 
K c or Dipoenus and Scyllis, Pliny says (N. H xxxvi. 4.), that they were 
the first artists who gained reputation by sculpture in marble, and that thej 
flouriafaed about the fiftieth olympiad. 
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in a very' obscure manner, though he has described so 
niajiy works which imply a previous design. 

This remark naturaUy suggests a question^ the most 
important of any connected with the progress of know- 
ledge and art^ and which we have therefore reserred 
for the last place: the question whether the art of 
writing had been introduced^ or to what extent it was 
practised, among the Greeks in dhe age of Homer. To 
understand the real nature of the question^ it is neces- 
sary to distinguish three points^ which^ though connected 
by tradition^ are in themselves quite independent of 
each other: the origin of the Greek alphabet^ the 
epoch of its introduction^ and the period when the 
Greeks became familiar with its use. On the first of 
these points there is now no room for dispute. The 
names of most of the letters^ their order^ and the forms 
which they exhibit in the most ancient monuments^ all 
confirm the truth of the tradition^ that the Greek 
alphabet was derived from Phoenicia ; and every doubt 
on this head, which a hasty view of it, in its later state, 
might suggest, has long received the most satisfactory 
solution. Several changes were necessary to adopt the 
Eastern characters to a foreign and totally different lan- 
guage. The powers of those which were unsuited to 
the Greek organs were exchanged for others which were 
wanting in the Phcenician alphabet; some elements were 
finally rejected as superfluous from the written lan- 
guage, though they were retained for the purpose of 
numeration ; and in process of time, the peculiar demands 
of the Greek language were satisfied by the invention 
of some new signs. The alterations which the figures 
of the Greek characters underwent, may be partly 
traced to the inversion of their position, which took 
place when the Greeks instinctively dropped the Eastern 
practice of writing from right to left ; a change, the 
gradual progress of which is visible in several extant 
inscriptions. This fact, therefore, is established by 
evidence, which could scarcely borrow any additional 
weight from the highest historical authority. But the 
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epoch at which the Greeki received their alphabet from 
the Phceniciani is a point as to which we cannot expect 
to find similar proof ; and the event is so remote^ that 
the testimony even of the best historians cannot be 
deemed sufficient immediately to remove all doubt on 
the question. We need not here notice the numerous 
Greek legends concerning the origin of the art of 
writings which are evidently for the most part poetical, 
or philosophical, or merely arbitrary, fictions. A state- 
ment much more deserving attention, both on account 
of its author, and of its internal marks of diligent 
and thoughtful inquiry, is given by Herodotus. The 
Phoenicians, he relates, who came with Cadmus to 
Thebes, introduced letters, along with other branches of 
knowledge, among the Greeks : the characters were at 
first precisely the same as those which the Phcenicians 
continued to use in his own day but their powers and 
form were gradually changed, first by the Phcenician 
colonists themselves, and afterwards by the Greeks of 
the adjacent region, who were lonians. These, as they 
received their letters from Phoenician teachers, named 
them Phcenician letters ; and the historian adds, that in 
his own time the lonians called their books or rolls, 
though made from the £gyptian papyrus, skins, because 
this was the material which they had used at an earlier 
period, as many barbarous nations even then continued 
to do. It cannot be denied that this account appears 
at first sight perfectly clear and probable; and yet there 
are some points in it, which, on closer inspection, raise 
a suspicion of its accuracy. The vague manner in 
which Herodotus describes the lonians, who were 
neighbours of the Phcenician colony, seems to imply 
that what he says of them is not grounded on any 
direct tradition, but is a mere hypothesis or inference. 
The fact which he appears to have ascertained is, that 
the Asiatic lonians, who, as we shall afterwards see, 
were, according to his own view, a very mixed race, 
were beforehand with the other Greeks in the art of 
writing: they called their books or rolls by a name 
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which probably expressed the Phoenician word for the 
same thing, and they described their alphabet by the 
epithet which marked its Oriental origin. But as the \ 
historian thought he had sufficient grounds fbr believing" 
that it had been first communicated to the Greeks by 
the Phoenician colony at Thebes^ he concludes that the 
Asiatic lonians must have received it^ not directly &om 
the Phoenicians^ but through their European forefathers. 
Stilly if this was the process by which he arrived at his 
conclusion, it would not follow that he was in error. 
But if we examine the only reasons which he assigns 
for his belief that the most ancient Greek alphabet 
was found at Thebes, we find that they are such as we 
cannot rely on, though to him they would seem per. 
fectly demonstrative. He produces three inscriptions 
in verse, which he had himself seen, engraved on some 
vessels in a temple at Thebes, and in characters which 
he calls Cadmean, and which he says nearly resembled 
the Ionian. These inscriptions purported to record 
donations made to the temple before the Trojan war, 
and to be contemporaneous with the acts which they 
recorded. And that they were really ancient need not 
be questioned, though imitations of an obsolete mode of 
writing were not uncommon in Greece ; but their 
genuineness cannot be safely assumed as the ground of 
an argument. Other grounds he may indeed have had; 
but since he does not mention them, they are to us 
none, and we are left to form our own judgment on the 
disputed question of the Cadmean colony at Thebes. 

Still it may be asked, whether letters must not have 
been introduced into Greece, if not precisely in the 
manner, and at the epoch, supposed by Herodotus, yet 
by the Phoenicians, and before the time of Homer, and 
even before the Trojan war ? The Homeric poems 
indicate that a commerce had been carried on, at least 
for some generations, between Greece and Phoenicia. 
Substances are mentioned as familiar to the Greeks, 
which could only have been procured after the Phoeni- 
cians had begun to make distant voyages toward the 
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fyr it wiB midoabtedly fnmi them that the Greeks 
teeeived their tin and amber.* And as this extensive 
navigation and commerce seems to require a considerable 
Bie of the art of writing, which they unquestionably 
poMetsed, it has been thought incredible that they 
ihoiild not haye communicated it to the Greeks. On 
die other hand^ it might be obserred that^ though we 
do not know the exact time at which the Greek com- 
merce with the Phoenicians began, it plainly appears 
that down to the time of Homer this commerce was a 
pasBTe one on the side of the Greeks ; and there is 
nothing to show that the intercourse between the two 
nations might not have been carried on without the aid 
of writing. But it will be more useful and interesting 
to inquire whether the Homeric poems themselves 
supply any proofs or traces of the use or knowledge of 
it among the poet's countrymen. This inquiry includes 
two questions,: one^ whether the art is mentioned or 
aflmled to in these poems ; and another, whether it 
is implied in the existence of the poems themselves. 

Modem writers, who attribute a high antiquity to the 
Greek alphabet, sometimes lay great stress on the fre- 
quent allusions which the later Greek authors, more 
puticularly the poets, make to the art of writing as 
pnctised in the heroic ages. Thus Euripides exhibits 
Agamemnon despatching a letter to Clytemnestra ; 
i^hylus describes the shield of one of the chiefs at 
the siege of Thebes as bearing a threatening inscription 
in letters of gold. But the most obvious inference 
from this fact would seem to be, that, as the poets who 
fired when the art was familiar to every one, were 
naturally led to introduce allusions to it in their de. 
icriptions of the heroic ages ; so, if Homer should be 
found no where to have spoken of it, his silence would 
be a strong proof that he was very little acquainted with 
it. It cannot however be said that he is absolutely 

1 That it is amber, and not a mixture of ^d and lilrer, that Homer 
bj the wordf>asTfM, will probably no longer be doubted bj anjooe 
ads Buttmann's euay on thi« subgect, in bis MjftMologuSf ii p. S37. 
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silent on the subject ; for there is a celebrated passage 
in the Iliad in which he certainly may be supposed to 
have mentioned it, and which can scarcely be explained 
without some violence in any other manner. It is the 
history of the calumniated Bellerophon, who is sent by 
Prcetus, king of Argos, to his ally, the Lycian king 
lobates, with a closed tablet, in which Proetus had 
traced many deadly signs ; that is, as the sequel shows, 
had given instructions to his friend secretly to destroy 
the bearer. We cannot here enter into a minute 
examination of this passage, which has been the subject 
of controversy perhaps more earnest than the case 
deserved. It has been disputed whether the tablet con- 
tained alphabetical characters, or mere pictures. The 
former seems to be the simplest and easiest interpret- 
ation of the poet's words : but if it is admitted, it only 
proves — what could hardly be questioned even without 
this evidence — that the poet was not so ignorant of the 
art as never to have heard of its existence. Such a 
degree of ignorance would be almost incredible, after 
the Phccnicians had long frequented the Grecian ports. 
And on the other hand, if the tablet contained only a 
picture, or a series of imitative figures^, it would be 
evident that, where the want of alphabetical writing 
was so felt, and had begun to be so supplied by drawings 
the step by which the Greeks adopted the Phoenician 
characters must have been very soon taken ; and it might 
be imagined that the poet was only describing a ruder 
state of the art, which had acquired a new form in his 
own time. « 

When however it is considered that throughout the 
Homeric poems, though they appear to embrace the 
whole circle of the knowledge then possessed by the 
Greeks, and enter into so many details on the arts of 
life, only one ambiguous allusion occurs to any kind 
of writing, it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclu- 

I It would make no difference in the argument, or would ttrengthoi it, 
to suppoie that the character! were conventional cyphers : but such a sup- 
poiition is hardly worth mentioning. 
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iioD^ Aat the art, though known, was atiU in ita infancy, 
and waa very rarely practised. But the very poems 
fram which Uiis conclusion has heen drawn, would seem 
to overthrow it, if it should he admitted that they were 
eriginally committed to writing ; for they would then 
•eem to afford the strongest proof that, at the time of 
dieir composition, the art had made Tery considerahle 
progress, and that there was no want, either of materials 
or of skill, to prevent it from coming into common use. 
Hence the original form of these poems hecomes a 
question of great historical, as well as literary, import. 
ance. The Greeks themseWes almost universally, and 
the eariiest writers the most unanimously, helieved 
them both to have heen the work of the same author, 
who, though nothing was known of his life, or even his 
hirthplace, was commonly held to have heen an Asiatic 
Greek. The doubt, whether his poems were from the first 
written, seems hardly to have been very seriously enter, 
tallied by any of the ancients, and in modem times it 
has been grounded chiefly on the difficulty of recon- 
cilii^ such a fact with the very low degree in whidi 
flie art of writing is supposed to have been cultivated 
fai the Homeric age. But as it has been generally 
flMmght incredible, that a poem of such a length as the 
Iliad, or even the Odyssey, and still more that two 
mdi, should have been produced and preserved with- 
ont the aid of writing, most of those who deny that 
diey were originally written, have also adopted the hy- 
pothesis, that neither of them is the work of a single 
mind ; but that each was gradually composed of a num- 
ber of smaller pieces, the productions of different aiu 
fliors, which were artificidly fitted together so as to 
form a whole. This hypothesis however does not 
rest simply on the doubtftil assumption, that the art of 
writing was not sufficiently advanced among the Greeks 
in the Homeric age, to afford the poet the means of 
penning or dictating an Iliad. For there is a further 
and greater difficulty, in conceiving how so great a 
whole should have been either written, or planned^ ex« 

B 2 
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cept for readers. Yet all the intimations it contains ap 
to the earlier condition of Greek poetry^ and all that we 
know from other sources of its subsequent progress^ 
conspire to assure us that the Homeric poems were de- 
signed for oral delivery. But in this case^ how im- 
probable must it have been^ that an audience should be 
found to listen for successive days till the recitation of 
such works could be brought to an end ! And how 
could the poet have been led to form so elaborate a 
plan^ which he could scarcely hope to make known at 
all, and which could never be distinctly perceived or 
enjoyed by any one but himself? It has likewise beeo 
urged by several modern critics, that the structure of 
the Homeric verse furnishes a decisive proof that the 
state of the Greek language^ at the time when these 
poems were written^ was different from that in which 
they must have been composed. And by others it has 
been thought inconsistent with the law of continual 
change, to which all languages arc subject, that the 
form in which these works now appear, should differ 
so slightly as it does from that of the later Greek liter- 
ature, if it really belonged to the early period in which 
they were first recited. 

These difficulties arc, it must be owned, in a great 
measure removed by the hypothesis, that each poem is 
an aggregate of parts composed by different authors; 
for then the j)oet's memory might not be too severely 
tasked in retaining his work during its progress, and 
might be aided by more frequent recitations. But this 
hypothesis has been met by a number of objections, 
some of which are not very easily satisfied. That the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are both the work of the same 
poet, is not indeed now very generally maintained; and 
indications have been observed, which seem to distin- 
guish the one from the other, both as to the poetical 
style, and the state of society described^ and to show 
that they belong to different bards, and to different pe- 
riods. But the original unity of each ]>oem is main- 
tained by arguments derived partlv from the uniformity 
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of the poetical character, and partly from the apparent 
nngleness of plan which each of them exhibits. £ven 
those who do not think it necessary to suppose an 
original unity of design in the Iliad, still conceive that 
an its parts are stamped with the style of the same 
author. ^ But with others, from the time of Aristotle 
to our own day, the plan itself has been an object of 
the warmest admiration 2; and it is still contended, that 
the intimate coherence of the parts is such as to exclude 
thie hypothesis of a multiplicity of authors. If however 
the objections to that hypothesis rested here, we should 
think that they might be surmounted without great 
difficulty. For as to the uniformity of style — not to 
mention that it is far from perfect, and that both ancient 
and modern critics have perceived an appearance of 
great inequality in this respect — it might be observed, 
that many examples in our own literature prove how 
Ufficult it may often be to distinguish a difference of 
style, where several poets have combined to produce one 
work: and those who admit that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey may have been composed by different poets, 
have scarcely any ground, so far as the style is concerned, 
for insisting that the same cannot have been the case 
with either of them separately. As to the unity of plan, 
much must depend on the precise form in which the dis- 
puted hypothesis is presented to the imagination. If, in- 
deed, the parts out of which the Iliad or the Odyssey was 
formed, are supposed to have been at first wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, the supposition that they could 
have been so pieced together as to assume their present 
appearance, is involved in almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. For how, it may be asked, did the different 
poets in each instance happen to confine themselves to 
the same circle of subjects, as to the battles before Troy, 
and the return of Ulysses ? Must we suppose, with a 
moclem critic ^, that in our two great poems we see the 

1 Such U Mr. Clinton'a view. Fasti, vol. iii. p. 575. 379. 
s This admiration has never been more ably jiMtified than by Hug, in 
the analysis which he has given in his Etfindung der Bttchstabauchrtft, 
' Hermann, in the Wiener'JahrbUcher^ voL iTv. 
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joint labours of several bards, who drew didr sulijeets 
from an earlier Iliad and Odyssey^ which contained no 
more than short narratives of the same events^ but yet 
had gained such celebrity for their author^ that the 
greatest poets of the succeeding period were forced to 
adopt his name^ and to content themselves with filling 
up his outline ? This would be an expedient only to 
be resorted to in a last emergency. But it seems not 
to be required, if we give a different turn to the hypo« 
thesis, and conceive that the Illiad and the Odyssey, 
after the main event in each had been made the sulrject 
of a shorter poem^ grew under the hands of successive 
poets^ who^ guided in part by popular tradition^ supplied 
what had been left wanting by their predecessors, until 
in each case the curiosity of their hearers had been gra- 
tified by a finished whole. 

But though the principal objections which have been 
raised against the hypothesis, on the ground just men- 
tioned, may perhaps be silenced in some such way as 
this, there are some others which are less tractable. If 
the composition of the Homeric poems may be explained 
without the aid of writing, by breaking them up into 
smaller parts, the mode in which they were transmitted 
is not yet accounted for. A poem which might not be 
too long for the author himself to retain in his memory 
without any artificial help^ might still be of such length, 
that no common listener could hope to make himself 
master of the whole, after any number of recitations, 
unless they were laboriously adapted by the author to 
this specific purpose. But who can imagine a Homer 
so employed ? This however it has been thought, was 
the occasion which called forth the astonishing powers 
of the rhapsodists; a class of persons who, though en- 
dowed with some poetical invention, possessed a much 
more extraordinary tenacity of memory, which enabled 
them, after a few hearings, accurately to remember many 
hundreds of verses. It is still a questionable point, 
whether such a faculty as this, though found here and 
there in individuals, ever existed in any class of men ; 
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it 11 equally doubtftil whether, in the Homeric age^ 
A daas of men existed^ which defoted itself to such an 
oecopation. At the ^ame time it is evident, that even 
die nnalleat entire portions into which th^ Homeric 
poems can rationally be resolved, are constructed on 
sndi a scale, that their authors must have relied on some 
snre method of transmitting these treasures to posterity. 
They do not belong to the same class as the extempo- 
raneous effiisions, which may have flowed from the lips 
of a Phemius and a Demodocus, when suddenly called 
upon to entertain their audience on a given theme : and 
one strong objection against assigning them to a multi- 
^dty of authors, is, that the poet who gave birth to 
any one of these portions must have produced much 
more, which would, on this supposition, have been bu- 
ried in an inexplicable oblivion. 

According to every hypothesis, the origin of the 
Homeric poetry is wrapt in mystery ; as must be the 
case with the banning of a new period, when that 
which precedes it is very obscure. And it would cer- 
tainly be no unparalleled or surprising coincidence, if the 
production of a great work, which formed the roost mo- 
mentous epoch in the history of Greek literature, should 
have concurred with either the first introduction, or a 
new application, of the most important of all inventions. 
Nor can it be thought extravagant to attribute such an 
application to the poet, who discovers such a range and 
depth of observation in every sphere of nature and of 
art that was placed within his reach. That the art of 
writing already existed, though probably in a very rude 
state, before his eyes, it is scarcely possible to doubt ; 
and it may easily be conceived that, by the new aids 
which it afforded, it may have roused his genius to a 
new and bolder flight. Perhaps it may not be ne- 
cessary to inquire, whether he calculated his work for 
readers or for hearers. To secure his great conceptions 
from perishing with him, might be a sufficient motive 
for a poet, even if he was unable to anticipate the future 
harvest of fame which they were to yield. It seems a 

B 4 
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waste of labour to invent a complicated hypothesis^ 
merely for the sake of postponing sach a use of the art 
of writing by a few generations. The intenral which 
elapsed between the Homeric age and the following 
period of epic poetry^ which will be hereafter noticed^ 
cannot be precisely ascertained; but within this in- 
terval^ if not before^ the Homeric poems must have been 
collected, and consequently committed to writings because 
they manifestly formed the basis or nucleus of the epic 
cycle. It is easier to suppose that they were writtoi at 
first.1 

1 Since this Question was first agitated by Wolf, it has been placed on a 
very difibrent footing, more especially by the writings of Nitsscb, De fito- 
toria Homeri MeletenuUa, with which should be compared Mueller's review 
in the Goettingen Gel Anxeigen, Feb. 1831, and Kreuser [yorfrann ««Aer 
JBomeros, but more especially his later woric, Homaitche Rmap$oden), 
Hermann's remarks in tne review referred to in a preceding note are also 
a valuable contribution. There is a usefUl review of some other less im- 

Sortant works connected with the subject, by Baumgarten-CrusiusL in 
inAn** JahrbUckerfUr Phildogie. «. Padag<iikjil911. An argument which 
confines itself to the writings of vVolf and Heyne, can now add but littie 
to our means of forming a judgment on the question, and must keep some 
of its most important elements out of sight 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE RBTURlf OF THE HBRAOLEIDf. 

Trojan war, as we find it described^ was not^ ac« 
ig to any conception that may be formed of the 
itude of the expedition and the conquest^ an event 
necessarily produced any important effects on the 
tion of Greece. There is no apparent reason why, 
m as it was ended, all the surviving princes and 
( might not have returned to their dominions, to 
the fruits of their victory in honourable repose, 
[lave transmitted their sceptres in peace to their 
'en. The Odyssey accordingly represents parts of 
« as continuing^ after the war, under the rule of the 
B who fought at Troy ; and we might infer from 
description, that the great national struggle was 
^ed by a period of general tranquillity. On the 
handy the poet signifies that, after the fall of Troy, 
ctors incurred the anger of the gods, who had be- 
espoused their cause. The Odyssey is filled with 
example of the calamities which the divine wrath 
;ht upon the Greeks^ in the person of Ulysses, king 
baca. , Menelaus himself, though we find him in 
>em reigning in great prosperity at Lacedemon, 
nly permitted to reach home after a long course of 
ering over distant seas and lands. Ajax, son of 
8, perished in the waves. Agamemnon was mur^' 
, on his return to Argos, by ^gisthus, who in his 
ce had seduced his wife Clytsmnestra, and who 
ed the throne of the murdered king, which was 
•covered before the end of several years by Orestes, 
ghtful heir. Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, Philoc- 
one of the Thessalian chiefs, Diomed of Argot^ 
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and Idomeneus of Crete^ are expressly said to hare tc- 
turned safe with all their followers. But the poet does 
niot inform us in what state they found their dominions^ 
or how long they retained possession of them ; and in the 
legends of later times they are related to have been 
forced by various causes to quit their native land^ and to 
settle in foreign regions. We cannot indeed place any 
reliance on these and other similar traditions, because 
the hint which the Odyssey suggests of the disasters 
which befel the Greeks after their victory ^, might eas^ 
be expanded by the imagination of later poets ; and sdll 
more, because the vanity of colonies was always in- 
terested in tracing their origin to a remote period^ and a 
renowned name. But in itself it is probable enough 
that, in many instances, the long absence of the chieft 
might give occasion to usurpations or revolutions, and 
to the expulsion or voluntary migration of royal or noble 
families. Still, how far this was actually the case, must 
remain uncertain. One inevitable result however of 
such an event as the Trojan war^ must have been, to 
diffuse among the Greeks a more general knowledge of 
the isles and coasts of the iBgean, and to leave a lively 
recollection of the beauty and fertility of the regions in 
which their battles had been fought. This would 
direct the attention of future emigrants in search of new 
homes, toward the same quarter ; and the fact, that the 
tide of migration really set in this direction first, when 
the state of Greece became unsettled, may not unreason- 
ably be thought to confirm the reality of the Trojan 
war. 

For sixty years however after the fall of Troy, history 
is silent as to any great change in the face of Greece. At 
the end of that period, if not sooner, began a long train 
of wars, invasions, and migrations, which finally intro. 
duced a new order of things both in Greece itself, and in 
most of the surrounding countries. The original source 
of this memorable revolution probably lay out of the 
limits of Greece, and beyond the reach of historical inves- 

1 III. iss. 
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tigation. We are only able to trace it at far asThessaly, 
which was the scene of its first visible outbreak. Here, 
how soon after the Trojan war we are unable to con- 
jecture^ the Thessalians, crossing over the chain of 
Pindus from Epirus, descended into the rich plains on 
the hanks of the Pepeup, and began the conquest of the 
eonntry, which finally derived its name from them. As 
they came from the Thesprotian Ephyra, an ancient 
seat of the Pelasgians, it seems probable that they be. 
longed to that race ; and this is confirmed by the fact, 
that, though they never rose to a level in civilisation with 
die other Greeks, they spoke the same language. A few 
slight peculiarities in their national dress, and the re- 
proach of fickleness, faithlessness, and coarse sensuality, 
which in after times clung to their character, are hardly 
sufficient grounds for supposing that they were of a totally 
fneign origin — an Illyrian tribe, which adopted the 
speech of the conquered people. Their fabulous progenitor, 
Thessalus, was called by some a son of Hercules ; by 
others, of Hsmon, from whom Thessaly had anciently 
received the name of Hemonia. The motive for in- 
venting the last genealogy, may have been the wish to 
establish a legitimate title to their conquest ; and, as 
migrations appear to have taken place very early from 
Thessaly to Epirus, their claim might not be absolutely 
unfounded. They were likewise said to have been 
headed by descendants of Antiphus and Phidippus, who 
traced their line through Thessalus to Hercules ; though 
in the Homeric catalogues these two chiefs lead their 
forces from Cos and the neighbouring islands on the 
eoast of Asia. Here too there may have been truth at 
the bottom : though the nation was Pelasgian, some of 
their chiefs may have been of pure Hellenic blood. The 
Thessalians were always famous for their love of horses, 
and their skill in horsemanship ; and it was probably to 
their cavalry, an arm at this time new to the Greeks, 
that they were mainly indebted for their success. Their 
advance however was gradual ; and they experienced a 
long resistance from the Acheans, Perrhebians, and 
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Magnetes.^ Among the tribes which yielded soonest to 
the shock^ were the Boeotians^ who inhabited the central 
territory of iEolis^ where the iEolians^ its ancient oc- 
cupiers^ appear to have been mingled with a different 
race^ which gave its name to the whole population. It 
was commonly believed to have com^ from Thebes, 
having been driven thence by the Thracians and Pe- 
lasgians, after the city had been destroyed in its war 
with Argos ^ : and this is certainly credible enough in 
Itself ; though here^ again^ we may suspect a fabrication, 
designed to prove that they were not intruders in their 
new possessions, but only reconquered Boeotia as their 
rightful inheritance, and exercised a just retaliation in 
expelling the Pelasgian usurpers ; and hence, though the 
current story is sanctioned by the Homeric catalogue, 
and by Thucydides, the fabulous genealogy, which makes 
their ancestor, Boeotus, a son of Itonus and of Ame, 
daughter of ^olus, may perhaps convey more simply 
and faithfully all that was really known of their earlier 
history and relations. For Am^ and I ton were two of 
their principal towns ; and the temple of the Itonian 
Athene, on the river Coralius, their national sanc- 
tuary. The Thessalian conquest was attended with a 
very general migration of the freemen from JEolis : all 
who remained, either were, or now became, serfs, under 
the peculiar name of Penests.^ They directed their 
march towards the country henceforth called Bceotia. 
Its subjugation seems to have been effected slowly, and 
not without a hard struggle; as may be collected from the 
story preserved by Ephorus, of an armistice concluded 
between the Thracians of Helicon and the Boeotians, 
for a certain number of days, which the former inter- 
preted so strictly that they did not scruple to surprise 
the Boeotian camp during the night ; and from the 
strange legend of the embassy sent by the Boeotians and 
the Pelasgians to the oracle of Dodona, which betrayed 

» Arijtot Polit ii. 9. a Strabo, ix. p 401. 

^ niviffYoM, labourers. According to some authors (Archemachus in 
Athen., vu ^.), they were originally.called /Mvimu, as clinging (o thesoiL 
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its pirtiality to the latter by enjoining their enemies to 
perpetrate lome impioui outrage.* The Boeotian Am^, 
which is celebrated by Homer for its fruitful vinejards^ 
was undoubtedly called after the Thessalian, and must 
have been one of the points first occupied by the in. 
▼aders. In the time of Strabo, its site was forgotten^ 
and it was only remembered that it had stood not far 
from the lake Copais. Some placed it so near the lake 
as to have been covered by the rising of the waters ; 
some found it on the eastern side^ in Acriephion, which 
was said to have been from the beginning a part of the 
Theban territory : Chcronea too was said to have borne 
the name of Am^ ; but the most ancient at least seems to 
have stood near Coronea. It was in that neighbourhood 
that the national festival of the PamlMeotia was cele- 
brated with games^ on the banks of a river Coralius^ 
near the temple of the Itoniaii Athene; names which 
clearly indicate the earliest establishment formed by the 
invaders, while the scenes which they had left behind 
them in the vicinity of tlie Thessalian Ame were fresh 
in their memory.- It would seem to have been from 
this central position that the Bu^otians carried their arms, 
either successively, or in separate bodies at once, north- 
ward against the opulent Orchomenus,.and southward 
against Thebes. A legend which referred the origin of 
one of the Theban festivals to this epoch, intimates that 
the army which besieged Thebes was for some time 
obliged to content itself with ravaging the surrounding 
country, being unable to make any impression on the 
town."' The fall of Orchomenus and Thebes determined 
the fate of the whole country. According to the asser- 
tion which Thucydides puts into the mouth of the 
Thebans, in their reply to the captive Platieans, Platca 
was conquered after the rest of Boeotia. The Thebans 
thcrre speak of having founded the city, after having 
ejected a motley race, which previously occupied it ; and 
this was probably the current opinion at Thebes, being 

' Strabo, ix. pu 401, 40S. ' Strabo, ix. p. 411. 

iToduf Cbrettom. 2a p. C&6. ed. GaUf. 
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an argument in favour of their claim to supremacy over 
the Plateaus. But the Plateaus prided themselyea on 
being an aboriginal people: the only kings they re- 
memberedjifvere Asopus andCitheron ; and their heroine, 
Platea^ was the daugh ter of the river god. | The Boeotian 
name and language may have spread further than the 
change that took place in the population of the country : 
and perhaps the hostility to Thebes, which we shall find 
the Plateaus retaining throughout the whole course of 
their history^ may have arisen^ or have gained strength, 
from the consciousness of a different origin. The con. 
quest of Boeotia, as that of Thessaly^ drove many from 
their homes ; and a great body of these fugitives^ joined 
by bands of adventurers from Peloponnesus^ who were 
led by descendants of Agamemnon, embarked for Asia. 
These expeditions constituted the Molian migration, so 
called from the race which took the principal share in it, 
though it included many others. Its fortunes will be 
related hereafter. Many families also sought refuge in 
Attica and Peloponnesus. The Pelasgians who fortified 
a part of the citadel of Athens^ and afterwards txxk 
possession of Lemnos, are said to have migrated from 
Boeotia. Their allies, the Thracians, retired westward, 
and settled for a time in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, 
where they entirely disappear from the view of history. 
It is not clear how far, or in what manner, these 
events were connected with another still more important 
— the migration of the Dorians from their seats at the 
northern foot of Parnassus, to Peloponnesus — which 
Thucydides fixes twenty years later than the expulsion 
of the Boeotians from Thessaly. It is not certain 
whether the Dorians were driven out of Thessaly by 
the same shock to which the Boeotians gave way, or 
whether they had previously settled at the head of the 
vale of the Cephisus, and in the adjacent region. Causes 
enough may be imagined, which in this period of ge- 
neral convulsion might induce them to quit Doris, 
though the little tract which afterwards bore that name 

1 Paus. ix. 1. s. 
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BOi tenn to have been infeited by my hostile 
inroads* But if it probably formed only a part of 
thdr ienitory, the rest may now have been torn from 
than, and thus have compelled them to seek new seata. 
The ancient writen however assign a motive of a dif" 
Heirat kind for their migration. They unanimously 
rtUte, that after the death of Hercules, his children, 
peraceuted by Eurystheus, took refuge in Attica, and 
there defeated and slew the tyrant. When their enemy 
bad fallen^ they resumed possession of their birthright 
in Peloponnesus ; but had not long enjoyed the fruits of 
their victory y before a pestilence, in which they recog- 
nised the finger of Heaven, drove them sgain into exile. 
Attica again afforded them a retreat. When their hopes 
bad revived, an ambiguous oracle encouraged them to 
bdieve that, after they hail reaped their third harvest, 
they should find a prosperous passage through the 
Ifthrous into the land of their fathers. But at the 
iBtrance of Peloponnesus they were met by the united 
forces of the Achsans, lonians, and Arca^lians. Their 
leader, Hyllus, the eldest son of Hercules, proposed to 
decide the quarrel by single combat; and Kdiemua, 
king of Tegea, was selected by the Peloponnesian con- 
federates as their champion. Hyllus fell ; and the 
Hcraeleids were bound by the terms of the agreement 
to abandon their enterprise for a hundred years. Vet 
both Cleodsus, son of Hyllus, and his grandson Aris- 
tomachus, renewed his attempt with no better fortune* 
After Aristomachus hail fallen in battle, the ambiguoua 
oracle was explained to his sons, Aristodemus, Temenus, 
md Cresphontes ; and they were assured that the time— 
the third generation — had now come, when they should 
accomplish their return ; not however as they had ex- 
pected], over the guarded Isthmus, but across the mouth 
of the western gulf, nhere the opposite shores are 
parted by a channel only a few furlongs broafl. Thus 
encouraged, with the aid of the Dorians, ilCtoIians, and 
Locrians *, they crossed the straits, vanquished Tisa- 

1 The Ijocr'iMM ue taid to have deceived the PeloporinctUnt, having 
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menus^ the son of Orestes^ and divided the fairest por- 
tion of Peloponnesus among them. 

The belief that the Dorians were led to the conquest 
of Peloponnesus by princes of Achsan bloody the right- 
ful heirs of its ancient kings^ has the authority of all 
antiquity on its side. It had become current so early 
as the days of Hesiod ; and it was received not only 
among the Dorians themselves^ but among foreign nt* 
tions. The protection afforded by the Athenians to the 
Heracleids against £urystheus continued to the latest 
times to be one of the most favourite themes of the 
Attic poets and orators; and the precise district that had 
been assigned for the abode of the exiles was pointed 
out by tradition. In the Persian war the victory gained 
by Echemus over Hyllus was pleaded by the Tegeans 
as the ground of their title to an honourable post in the 
Greek army. Few traditions can boast of higher au- 
thority ; and the fact is in itself by no means incredible, 
and admits of various explanations, which would re- 
move its principal apparent difficulties. Though the 
difference between the Dorians and Acheans was un- 
doubtedly very wide in almost all points, still it might 
be expected entirely to disappear in a few generadoiw 
after a small body of one nation had been incorporated 
in the other. The weak and unsettled state of the 
Dorians, in the earliest period of their history, renders 
it probable that they were then always willing to receive 
foreigners among them, who came recommended by 
illustrious birth, wealth, or merit; and that they might ] 
either have formed the Heracleids into a new tribe, or, 
if they were not numerous enough for this, have ad- 
mitted them into one which was afterwards called by a 
new name. Nevertheless, possible as this is, the truth 
of the story has been questioned, on grounds which are 
certainly not light or arbitrary, if they do not outweigh 



engaged to give notice by signals, if the Dorians should attempt to crofi 
the straits. Thev broke their promise, and the Peloponnesiana were taken 
l»y surprise. Polybius in Mai, Ser. Vet ii. p. 386. 
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M that hzTt been alleged io iu support. What U %add 

m hsTc hMpptbtd might LaTe been inicnted, uid the 

fecMMiB flid iiiodre% for the fubnaJum tulx be con* 

Hived sdO more eauu j than the tnith of the fact ; for 

Hdi tafOM in the early history of Greece were nndoabt- 

tOf Kmch k» common than sodi fictioiu. It it mncfa 

Ins pvobaUe that die origin of die Dorian tribes^ as of 

dl BUBiSar poJirical form* which a nation ha< awiimed 

in dbe eartiest period of exigence, fthooM hare been 

'trha.rtiy mnembered, dun dbat it ^ImsoM hare been 

f^pKUs, and have been then attribnted to imaginary 

pcmcit. Tfajft is fo tisoal a prooeift, that it might hare 

fctta Curly awnrnwl with regard to the two tribes whidi 

wt aaad w bare been named after the icns of JBgimins, 

iWqg^, by a lingqiar anacJirooifln, oske legend relates, 

4b; PamphySos and Djmas ie3 in the last expedition 

^ vbidi dieir eoontrymen made thenuelrea maiterf of 

Tdf^tansatm^, and another perpresesu Pamphylus as 

itiS 2iTixij^ in the tecfjod generation after the cocqnest. ^ 

Tbtf Uie roraS lamilr shoold claim Herco^es for its 

<MQM8or, tlMogh it vai in tmdi of Dfyrian blocd, can 

Chlj be thoogbt farprising by tfaofe who beliere the 

ttj^iliou* ascribed to that hero to haTe bum Umt acd<«:s 

tf ooe real penon. Bat if there was a Dorian, as well 

* an Adisan, awi a Tbeban Heroiies, the mc4iTcs 

vlidi led the Dorians to confound them, after the con- 

fMtt of thev new dMuinions, mav be eaxilr conodred. 

Tie Atdc and Arcavdian tradiaons, which appear to 

fjoSim the common story, might be adapied to it, 

^ftsBgh tiM!ur foundation, whether real or imaginary, 

VM ^r^ginally diffident : the worship of Hercules, which 

^tt i2;2rudnc«d in that pan of Attica where the Hera- 

dfsdk were loid to hare taJben up their temporary abode-, 

9bd ^ kfng stfUggSe betwt^^ Tegta and LacedcmoD, 

^firdtd ample r^om for £cdon to play in. But we 

itve periutpf dwelt too locg on a diombtfcl point, 

h, after all, of li:*Ji; moment, dsoe it does not 
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affect either the history or the institutions of the con- 
quering race. We proceed to relate the issue of their 
expedition. 

The invaders hent their course westward^ and de- 
scended upon the coast of the Corinthian gulf near 
Naupactus^ manifestly with a view to strengthen them- 
selves with the aid of the ^tolians of Calydon^ with 
whom they had perhaps hefore entered into amicable 
relations, as Hyllus was said to be the son of the ^to- 
lian princess Dejanira. The progress of the fierce 
inland tribes^ which finally extinguished the old Hellenic 
race of Calydon^ may have been the principal motiire 
of the migration with both nations. According to the 
received legend^ the Heracleids were guided into Pelo- 
ponnesus by Oxylus^ an ^tolian chief, and their kins- 
man ; for he belonged to the line of (Eneus^ the father 
of Dejanira^ who, like ^gimius^ had been protected 
by the arm of Hercules from a formidable enemy^ the 
Thesprotians of Ephyra.^ Oxylus alleged a title to 
Elis, like that under which his allies claimed the king- 
doms of the' Pelopids. The base of his statue in the 
market-place of Elis bore an inscription, importing that 
^tolus, his ancestor in the tenth generation, had 
quitted Elis^ the original seat of his people, the Epeans, 
and had conquered that part of the land of the Curetes 
which afterwards bore the name of ^tolia; and the 
truth of this memorial was confirmed by a correspond- 
ing inscription on the statue of ^tolus in the ^tolian 
town of Thermi. iEtolus had migrated because he 
had chanced to incur the stain of bloodshed ; and a like 
misfortune had driven Oxylus into exile, when he met 
with the sons of Aristomachus^ and stipulated with 
them for his hereditary kingdom of Elis, as the price 
of his guidance, which an oracle had declared to be in- 
dispensable to their success.- He was put into posses- 
sion of it by the fortunate issue of a single combat, 
between one of his iEtolian followers and an Epean 

. » ApoUod. ii. 7. a 1. ' Apoilod. ii. 8. a 3. 
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itefrifii ^ It if «Mc«l diat be Qfted the rietonr wiwlj 
ani niUihr ; tint be frermittcfl the ancueM inhMuatt, 
afiser r«a$emiiiifr « tbare *d their UMji to the MuAian 
■Dv jdttrir to rccaiA the naudodtr at iatUytn/itat ovnen ; 
iIhc be j^mrteii cerenl phriUa^nsk to iHia, the deposed 
hiaer 4Bm1 nudntained mtiisiMired the «utc^ hMMon of 
and the c^faer natiTe heroei. The fniMtaaf^ of 
wDermat maf be wett fouMM, tfarjo^ clMre can be 
Kode K&vobc that the imw Mttleinent was foTJAVitd bj 
CnwB ifaM, at from other partJi of Pc{r>{M»». 
MociTM of polieT mav bare crjtirsrrcd with 
of iwrional affinitj, io dupovin;? the KUaauk to a 
lirieaidiir naioo with the foOoven of T/xjEcu. They 
desKiibcil as enip^ed in eofuunt warv vith their 
nei^bovn, the peopte of Pitt, aod tiie fsb- 
of StuMfT, aad tber were prohMj not abviliing 
to mhtdiy and even to fmrduue br «o»e umfieM, an 
wnfgwMn of fcren^rtfa whiefa cstabbsfaed their mfMerioritj. 
TW coB^OMt fffodnttd no other immediate rerohition 
«B the noRfa-vcsiem tide of the PeikiiuiuJa. The ter* 
OMTf of Fifa cootiooed, kn^ after, to be f^ttfrntd bj 
is nsiive princes^ who ovned no tnbjeetion to Eiia. 
TW ftwJndfr of the covntrj, afterwards comprued 
the name of Elis, whether it «a4 !itill uMitr the 
of the boiue of Sidtask, or had efaanzcd its 
i, nuuntd its it^ik:p<ndtTi^^ for serenl centcries ; 
we shall see it occupied, after no long time, bjr 

f c is sbh! that flxyhis, feariog leit the oght cf the 
ImuEe knd, wbiefa lud been promued as his reward, 
Hisdiie trmfC the Heradeids to riolate their cmnpaet 
wnk ham, kd them, im« aiocq^ the weitem cnoftt. bat 
iww^rfa Arcadia, into the re^>n which ther r.Uirr.ed as 
dMsr pttCrioMonj. We hear of no oppOAicioa nuuie to 
dtt ta? adeis bjr the Arcadians ; o« the oor^cnrr, ^-^ JP<*^ 
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luB; who is called king of the Arcadians, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Cresphontes. But^ as Arcadia 
was at this time most probably divided into a number 
of small states^ this friendly disposition of one does not 
exclude the possibility of resistance having been offered 
by others ; and this may have been the beginning of 
the struggle between Tegea and Sparta. Here how- 
ever the invaders effected no settlement^ but proceeded 
to the conquest of the countries subject to the house of 
Atreus^ and now governed by Tisamenus^ son of Orestes. 
Tradition varied greatly as to the fate of Tisamenus him- 
self : according to one legend^ he fell fighting against 
the Heracleids * ; according to another ^, he withdrew 
from his territories^ and led all the Achseans who de- 
sired independence against the lonians on the coast of 
the Corinthian gulf. He is said at first to have pro- 
posed to the lonians to unite his people with them^ on 
condition of being admitted to a fair share of the land ; 
and that it was only the jealousy of the Ionian princes, 
who feared lest Tisamenus should become sule king of 
the united nation, that prevented his proposal from 
being accepted. The contest was decided by arms, and 
the issue was in favour of the Achtcans. The lonians, 
after their defeat, took shelter in Ilelict^, their principal 
town, but at length capitulated with the conquerors for 
leave to quit the country. Henceforth this part of 
Peloponnesus bore the name of Achaia ; according to 
one account, Tisamenus was slain in the decisive battle, 
and buried in Hclice^, whence, at a later period, the 
Spartans, by command of the Delphic oracle, transported 
his bones to Laceda'nion-^; but another tradition sup- 
posed him to have reigned in Achaia after the departure 
or subjugation of the lonians.'* After some years, a 
part of the Achccans, under Agorius, a descendant of 
Agamemnon, found a settlement in Elis, invited, it is 
said, by Oxylus, who was enjoined by an oracle to 
share his new dominions with one of the Pelopids.* 

I Apollodor ii. c. 8. a 5. a Paui. vll. 1. 8. 

a Paua. vll. 1.8. ^ Polyb. H. il. » Paiw. v. 4. 3. 
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n^ flootare of dus writaXMrn mzj hare beeo to estabUdb 
a idjuum to the poBBtnou of Pisa^ like ancient wfsnt of 
Pfdop«. TlMf ditJodjsied loniaiic firat fou^t refu^ 
aiueu^ likdir lujotsmeD Id Atuea, aiuL vbeo iJbie IukI be* 
came too JoarroT for tikem^ fotUcrved tiie f xample of the 
JfinliaartCj ajwi^ jouaed bjr aranxif of fugitivei; ajod ad* 
maotorerc of rarioua mask, made for tJbe ooast of Asia. 

After tbe death or retreat of Tiiiameuus. the |>oe!tical 
le^auA. of the oozKjueat repreaezrte the Hfradeidc at onJjr 
bwded irith the partitiou of his kiiigdooL Arlstode. 
muE, as it wat beliertid erenr vhere, «£.oejit at Sparta ^, 
had JDOt lived to ester Ptdopoimesue. hut had fallen at 
iMi^iaSy br a thuodefhoilt, or a ihaft of ApoUo ; or^ aa 

aaodbtsr tale ras. hr the hajads of aesassms. related to 

7 ' 

idbe house of Atreiu.- He had left tvis sou». Frodsea 

and Eujnsihexkee, vho sucoeeded to his daiio of an 

«guaJ dbtare with Tfioexius aiid Cresphoctec. Three 

altars vere erected, and ou «adb a bacrifioe « ac made to 

idke divine father of Herculei?. Then three lou were 

icaiit into as am fiUed with water. It had beeD a^«tid 

that the lots were to be &too««^ aJod that the first drawn 

dbrtnUd jdve poeseeuoD of Arjeoi^^ the second of Laoede- 

flkos^ the third of Meosezua. But Crecphostec^ to secure 

ihe fairest pomon. thitrw a dod of tstrih into the water^ 

adddbi, heuog dissolved^ remaiited at the bottom of the 

veaadl^ while the lots of hie competitors were drawzL^ 

AcooirdhQg to aoother form of the legend^ Argxis had 

iMieD j?eserTed for Tesoesus^ who then cxmspirtd wiik 

0«6phoQtes to defraud the clxildren of AristodemtuE.^ 

After the partitdos was completed^ each of the three 

akars was found oceupitd bj a porunt, from which the 

diriners augured the destinv aud character of the people 

to which it beloDi)^ed A toad was seen resting on that 

cf Azigos ; a warning that the must abstain irvna^ ambi- 

tims a^igresaoD^ and rexoaia content with her natural 

hounds. The resdess hostiJltv of LaoedHnoD was pre- 

%urfid bj a serpent ; the craft which she imputed to 

1 awikL fi n. ' Apo\ML il h. i. K Fauc- iii. 1. C 

» jijuaML it II 1 £. « fteK. ir. 2. S, 

a 3 
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her weaker neighbour^ Messenia^ by a fox. The de- 
scendants of Hercules then took quiet possession of 
their allotted shares. 

This poetical legend^ as well as other narratives of 
the same events which wear a more historical aspect, 
has undoubtedly crowded transactions together which 
must have occupied many years^ probably many gener- 
ations. The great revolution^ which imposed a foreign 
yoke on the warlike Achseans^ was certainly not effected 
by a momentary struggle. We cannot indeed dis- 
tinctly trace the steps by which the conquest was really 
achieved^ but fragments of apparently genuine tradition 
remain to show, what might indeed have been safely 
conjectured in the absence of positive information, that 
it was, in general, the tardy fruit of a hard contest. 
The numbers of the Dorians were probably every 
where greatly inferior to those of the enemy, and seem 
to be rather over than under-rated when they are esti- 
mated at 20,000 warriors. This inequality may have 
been in some degree compensated by the advantages 
which their arms, their mode of fighting, tactics, and 
discipline, may have given them in the field. The 
Achaean bands, accustomed perhaps to depend much on 
the prowess of their leaders, and furnished with no 
weapons capable of resisting the long Dorian spear, and 
of making an impression on the broad shield, which, 
hanging from the shoulder to the knees, covered the 
whole body of the warrior, may have been easily borne 
down by the steady charge of their deep and serried 
phalanx. But on the other hand the art of besieging 
was even in later times foreign to Dorian warfare, and 
much slighter fortifications than those of the Larissa of 
Argos, of Tiryns, and Mycena;, would have sufficed to 
deter the invaders from the thought of attacking them. 
But, without balancing the resources of the contending 
nations, we find that, in fact, the issue of the war was 
not decided either by pitched battles, or regular sieges. 
Traditions, which may be trusted, since they contradict 
notions which had become generally current on the 
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wakjeti, prove thtt the I>oriin chieftains adopted a 
^Ukrent plau for the subjugation of the eountry ; one 
which^ though tedious, was safer, and better adapted to 
tlMsr ineani and situation. It consisted in occupying 
a ■Crong post in the neigfabourbood of the eneinv's clty^ 
wad wearing him out by a continued series of harassing 
excursions. The remembrance of two such stations 
was preserved to later ages; and the glimpse they 
afford of the manner in which the conquest was effected, 
is sufficient to show the groundlessness of the common 
hfiief, that the faU of Tisamenus was attended by a 
flttdden and complete triumph of the Dorians. The 
history of the Turks, at a period when they stood nearly 
at the same level of civilisation, affords a not uninter- 
esiing parallel. Mobile the Turkish empire was yet 
QDofined to a small district at the foot of the Mvsian 
Olympus, the rich and strongly fortified cities of Brusa 
and Nice excited the ambition of Othman, the founder 
«f the Ottoman dvnastv. But the force and skill of 
his tribe were unequal to the task of reducing them by 
a direct assault, and he therefore occupied forts in the 
AeighbouThood of each, and pressed tliem with an irre- 
gular but wearisome blockade, which kept the garriisons 
in constant fear of a surprise, and cut off all their ordi* 
nary communicauons with the surrounding country. 
At the end of ten years, Brusa was so exhausted by this 
lingering operation, that it capitulated ; and in four years 
more Nice followed its example.^ A similar plan was 
pBTEued by that division of the Dorians which under- 
took the conquest of Argolis. Between three and four 
■dies from Argos, on the western side of the gulf, is 
• hillock, which, in the time of Pausanias, was still 
covered with buildings. Among them was a monument 
af Tenoenus, whence the place was called Temenium, 
which then continued to be honoured with religioas 
ntes by the Dorians of Argos. The Temenium, says 
Ftnaanias, received its name from Temenus, the son of 
Aristomachus ; for he took possession of the ground. 
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and fortified it^ and from this position he and his 
Dorians. carried on the war against Tisamenus and the 
Achseans.^ From this account we perceive that Argos 
was the first ohject of the invaders' attack : how long 
it held out we do not learn ; hut the site of the monu- 
ment of Temenus would lead us to infer^ that the 
eldest of the Heracleids had fallen before his people 
had efiected this conquest ; and in fact we hear nothing 
more of his personal exploits. The expeditions by 
which the Dorian dominion was gradually extended 
over the north-east of the peninsula are ascribed to his 
successors : to these we shall return after having pur. 
sued the fortunes of Cresphontes and the heirs of Aris- 
todemus. 

Homer represents Messenia as subject^ at the time of 
the Trojan war, to the house of Atreus ; for Agamem- 
non offers seven of its towns to Achilles as the price of 
reconciliation. It constituted a part of the dominions 
of Menelaus till his death ; after which the Neleid kings 
of Pylus, who were probably already masters of the 
western coast, took advantage, it is said, of the weak- 
ness of his successors to wrest it from them.^ At the 
time of the Dorian invasion, Melanthus filled the throne 
of Messenia : whether he also reigned over Pylus and 
Triphylia may be reasonably doubted. The people are 
said to have been disaffected toward him as a foreigner, 
and hence to have offered no resistance to the Dorians.^ 
Melanthus, in consequence, quitted the country, and re- 
tired to Attica, where, as we shall see, he became the 
founder of a house, which supplied the Athenian annals 
with many of their most illustrious names. But the 
Messenian Pylus seems long to have retained its in- 
dependence, and to have been occupied for several cen- 
turies by one branch of the family of Neleus ; for 
descendants of Nestor are mentioned as allies of the 
Messenians in their struggle with Sparta in the latter 
half of the seventh century b. c.^ There is however 

» Pau8. ii. 38. 1. a Strabo, viii. p. 359. 

s Faut. iv. 3. 6. * Strabo, viii. p. 355. 
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reuoD for doubting that tLcr rest of the ooontiy 

.tied to ^uietJv «s has btseu genvnUv tuppowd to 
lie of CrevpboutA^ Kpbonib ind«N?d reiattsd that 
ik po6«t%eioD of Mechfuii. and divided it iuto five 
.^^ fixing;: Lie ovu revidenoe in a oeotral podtion 
- plain of Stft*ijycleruc ; and it M«inc crruio that 
imded a uvw capitaJ thej^. But. judjdng from 
ry. we tiiould auvpect tJiat thi« «as the result,, xiot 
cuoe, but of neuewitv, Uecaube neitlier PvIuk dot 
lia. the seat of the ancient Icings, were yet in fait 
.. and that it vas ouJy tije firvt b^ep toward the 
e«! of the whole Jacd. <}f the footinfr on whicfa 
•onau(> here tlXK*d with the ancient inhahitantF^ we 
Rpeak when nie reach tiie period of the Meeseniaii 

f have little more oenain information ac to the 

by which the vubjugatiou of Lawniii was affected* 

diii^ to KphoruF,. it wav wrnpleted as fjuicUy aa 

)f Mevfeerjia. The titrengtb of the A chains wa* 

Led iu Am velar : but thit- citv was betraved. or its 
• » « • ' 

Liautt> were induced lo capitulate, by the perfidious 

fit of one of their couutrvmeri, bv name Philooo- 

After thit, Eurvtithinefe and Procles divided the 

country into uz diMrictK. over which tbev aeC 

« ' s 

aurv. with the title of Icin^. That of Amydv 
beiaowed on Philonomus, as the reward of his 
lerv : while thev tiiembelvee fixed their leaidenoe in 
L I>urin;2: the rei^^u of Eurysthenee^ the eon- 
1 people were admitted to aii etjuality of political 
^es with the JOorians ; but his tsucceacor* A^, 
ed them of these rigr^jts, and from fellow i-itizeaos 
•id them to subjects of the Spartans. The greater 
ubuiitted without reuijetanoe. Onlv the inhaUtanti 
slos^ a town on the coast^ attempted to shake off 
Burped dominioQ ; but their revolt was quelled^ 
key lost both their political independence and their 
kal liberty, giving rise and name to the daas of 
called Helou, who»e ooudition will be bereafier 
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described. 1 There are strong grounds for suspecting 
that this account disguises a fact^ which the later Spar* 
tans must have found it difficult to conceive^ — that they 
became masters of Laconia only gradually^ and after 
a long struggle. It would lead us to imagine, that 
Amyclse and its district escheated to the Spartan kings 
after the death of Philonomus. But, instead of this, we 
find traces which strongly indicate that it continued to 
form an independent state for near three hundred years 
after the invasion. It is certain that its final conquest 
was not effected before the reign of Teleclus, toward the 
close of the ninth century b. g. And the terms in 
which this is related seem plainly to imply, that it had 
never before submitted to Sparta. " In the reign of 
Teleclus," says Pausanias, '^ the Lacedemonians took 
Amyclse, and Pharis, and Geronthrse, which were in 
possession of the Achsans. The people of the latter 
two towns were dismayed at the approach of the Do- 
rian s, and capitulated upon condition of being allowed 
to withdraw from Peloponnesus. But the Amyclsans 
were not ejected at the first assault, but only after a long 
resistance and many notable deeds. And the Dorians 
showed the importance they attached to this victory by 
the trophy they raised over the Amyclaeans."^ This 
testimony is confirmed and illustrated by a tradition of 
a long protracted warfare, which occasioned the proverb 
that spoke of the silence of Amyclce. The peace of 
Amyclte, we are told, had been so often disturbed by 
false alarms of the enemy's approach, that at length 
a law was passed forbidding such reports, and the 
silent city was taken by surprize. ^ These traditions 
seem to justify us in rejecting the statement, that 
Amyclffi revolted from Sparta after the death of Phi- 
lonomus."* If, however, we suppose that it remained 

i Strabo, viii. p. 504. Conon, 36. 

3 iii. 2. 6. Elsewhere (iii. Vi. 9.) he observes of the same monument, 
'* The temple of Jupiter Tropsus (the Discorafiter) was built by the Do. 
rians, after they had overpowered in war both the rest of the Achaeanii 
who at that time were in possession of Laconia, and the Araycla*ans.** 

3 Heyne on Virgil, ^n. x. 564 "• Conon, 3& 
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■lirprmifPt tiil die tune of its fall, it will be difficult to 
idiere that the cue wa* different with the other dit. 
nets of laconic, which were more remote from Sparta. 
nbe most probable riew of the matter seems^to be, that 
be Doriaasy who must be oooceived to hare entered 
jBeoois from the north, first encamped at Sparta, where 
hey found perhaps a few scattered ham]et«, and were 
Iftainfd by its advantageous situation^ at the opening of 
be vale of the £urotos. Tliey no doubt immediately 
eeupied a tract in the adjacent plain^ sufficient for their 
upport. Amyclc, which lay only two or three miles 
over down the valley, appears to have been the ancient 
apital of the Achi^ Idngs : there were shown the 
■onitoaents of Cassandra, of Agamemnon, and Clytiem- 
wstra, MXUatting the popular belief, that it bad been the 
leeoe of their suffinings and crimes. It also contained 
L levered sanctuary, where Apollo was worshipped over 
he tomb of Hyacinthus, which, even after tlie dty had 
■nk into a village, continued to be enriched with the 
noat eo«tly offerings by the piety of the Spartans. 
Sparta indeed is described in the Odyssey as the resi- 
lenee of Menelaus : it is perhaps the same place with 
he boUow craggy Lacediemon ; ^ but it is more pro- 
aahle that in the Homeric poems the name of Amyclc 
lad been exchanged for one which had of Late become 
■ore celebrated, than that the Pelopids should have 
Ixed their seat in an unwalled town, such »» Sparta ap- 
pears to have been from its origin to the period of 
is dfyJining greatness. If Amyclse was the Achsean 
Bf^tttal, we can the better understand how it might be 
Me to hold out against the Spartans, notwithstanding 
is doce vidnity, and might be reduced only after the 
seat of f<aconia had been subdued ; tliough, according 
4> an account which seems as well entitled to credit as 
hat of Ephorus, Helos itself, from whidi the Acfaiean 

> iftmoodmmoa u not mber th« name of the couotry, m Euit« rtiiM 
90 Od. «v. V, iUodercUJMJb it, wbicfa would ex|«Uui the amUguitj witicb 
KfUkr UDonaM, i. S. \^, fiods m Hornet* tue of the name Xf bow« 
»er it is io be taken for a citr, it is dearly auothcr Dame for hputk, 
Jm^ate Od. iL ft7. SSm. with iv. L il3. 
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serfs are commonly supposed to have been named^ pre* 
served its independence down to the reign of Alcameneii 
the son of the conqueror of Amyclae.^ 

Beside the Dorians^ there were foreigners of other 
nations who were driven about the same time to Laconii^ 
by the tempest which was now sweeping over Greecej 
and their presence was attended by some important 
consequences, though it is not perfectly clear whether 
they contributed more to promote, or to retaid, the 
conquest. Among these we may reckon the Cadmeans, 
whom the Boeotian invasion had forced to quit Thebei. 
Aristodemus had married a princess of the line of Cad. 
mus, who became the mother of Eurysthenes and 
Procles, and on their father's death Theras, their 
mother's brother, undertook the guardianship of the 
royal twins. When they grew up to manhood, Theras 
was unable to bear the thought of descending from the 
honours of the regency to a private station, and re- 
solved on leading a colony to the island then called Cal- 
liste, afterwards Thera, which was said to have been 
peopled by followers of Cadmus. He left a son behind 
him in Sparta, who became the founder of a house, 
which Herodotus, who relates this story, describes as 
a great tribe, named the ^geids, from iEgeus the 
grandson of Theras. But, according to other ac- 
counts, which have stronger internal marks of proba- 
bility, the iEgeids, so called after an earlier ^^geus, 
were a Theban clan'-, who accompanied the Dorians, 
and rendered them important services in their invasion 
of Laconia, and especially in their war with Amycla? ^ : 
so that we are led to suppose that several noble Cad- 
mean families had migrated, on the approach of the 
Boeotians, to Doris, where they were adopted as kins, 
men, and followed the fortunes of that division of the 



I Paus. iii. 2. 7. Phlegon. Mcurs. p. 145. 

3;Schol Find (Pyth. V. 101. Itthm. vii. 18. They are here called f^ArgAi ; 
in Herodotui (iv. 149.). ^vA^. 

3 Pindar and Ephorus, Aristotle, and other authon, quoted by tl*e 
Scholiait in the pasiage* last cited. 
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DoriAnt which settled in Sparta^ on account of the con- 
nection which they had formed with its leader. 

Therai is said to have been joined in hii expedition 
by a band of Minyan adventurers^ the posterity of the 
i^rgonauts, who had been driven out of I^mnos by 
those sarhe Pelasgians whom the invasion of Hceotia had 
forced to take shelter in Attica^ whence the consei|uences 
of their insolence, or the jealousy of the natives, com- 
pelled them to migrate to a new home. According to 
Herodotus, the expelled Minyans sought Laconia as the 
land of tlieir fathers, because some of the Argonauts 
had come from thence, and for the same reason were at 
first hospitably entertained by the Spartans, who ad. 
tnitted tliem as kinsmen to tlie right of intermarriage. 
M^hen however the strangers abu8e<l their goo<l fortune, 
encroached upon the privileges of their benefactors, and 
claimed a share in the succession to tlie throne, the 
Spartans were indignant, and determined to put them to 
death. But they were delivered from prison by a pious 
artifice of their Spartan wives, who, having obtained 
admission to their husbands under the pretence of the 
last farewell, exchanged dresses with Uieni, and n*. 
mained in their stead. The fugitives escaped to the 
heights of Taygetus at the very time that Theras was 
preparing to embark for C'alliste. A part of them con. 
lentcd to share his adventures ; but the main body bent 
their march to the western coast of Peloponnesus, and 
invaded the land, which henceforth api^ears to have 
borne the name of Triphylia. They expelled its ancient 
possessors, the C.aucones, and other tribes, and founded 
six towns, which formed as many independent states, 
nnder the names, Lepteum, Macistus, Phrixa, Pyrgus, 
Epiiun, Nudium. 'l*he reality of this settlement in 
Triphylia cannot be reasonably questioned: but whether 
it took place at die time and under the circumstances 
described by Herodotus, is extremely doubtful. His 
account evidently proceeds upon the supposition that 
Itfte whole of Laconia was subject to the sons of Aristo- 
^emus. If a great i>art of it, and A my els? in particular. 
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was Still independent of Sparta, the Minyans would 
have been at no loss for a place of refuge ; and, accord* 
ingly, we are informed by Conon, that Philonomus ad- 
mitted inhabitants from Imbros and Lemnos, who must 
be the Minyan fugitives, into Amycle, and that in the 
third generation they rose up against the Dorians, but 
were compelled to migrate. A comparison of these 
different stories seems to afford ground for concluding, 
that these Minyans shared the fortunes, not of the 
Dorian conquerors, but of the Acheans, and that the 
main body did not quit Laconia before the reduction of 
Amyclffi had been completed. The connection described 
by Herodotus between them and Theras may eren 
seem to justify a doubt whether the ^geids also were 
not allies of the Achseans. ' With regard to them, 
however, it is certainly safer to adhere to the common 
view, which is confirmed by the admission of the 
^geids among the Spartans, — an event much more in. 
telligible when referred to the time of the invasion, 
than after the fall of Amyclai. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the Minyans held so closely together, that 
a part might not join the expedition of Theras, and the 
Spartans who accompanied him, while their brethren 
whom they left behind, fought for the Acha^ans. The 
six towns founded by them in Triphylia seem to imply 
that their number was considerable; and certainly there 
is reason to think that it was sufficient t^ be of no 
small moment in the contest between tlie Spartans and 
the AchflDans ; it must however be remembered, that 
Triphylia was already peopled, in part, by a kindred 
race, which may have received them as friends. Beside 
the colony in Thera, they took part in another ex- 
pedition, of which we shall soon have occasion to speak. 
We must now take a view of the manner in which the 



I MilUcr (OrchoTwnus, p. 336.) treats the affinity of the A:goi(Iii with 
the Spartan Ilerack>id8 as a mere fiction. Hut he seems to prtvH l*indar*« 
language too closely, who, wh< n he says that the JEgcids took poHsemion of 
Amychv (Isthm. vii. IK.), probably means only that they aided the Siiartans 
in the conquest of I^conia. 'i'he arguments drawn f^om the honours juiid 
to Timomachns at the Hyaeinthia, and from some other indirationa of a 
connection between the Minyans and the iEgcids arc not more convincing. 
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of Doriuu wa* ertahlidird in other putt 
of PdopcniiieffiiB. 

ToDenm is said to have excited the jeaknisy of his 
wmm by the faTonr he showed to DeiphoDtet, a Hera- 
deidy bnt of another line, who had married his daughter 
H jmetho^ and to whose aid he was principally indebted 
IB his conquests. What the extent of these conquests 
wamj have been^ is, as we have seen^ rery doubtful : it 
wuLW M daa howerer that they did not include the 
Bideot capitals Tiryns and Myoenc, for otherwise 
BDOie tradition could not fail to have been preserved of 
liieir fidL' They probably long retained their inde- 
pendenoe ; and it is not eren certain that they erer re« 
edved a Dorian population. The sons of Temenus 
plotted against his life, and Ceisus, the eldest, sue- 
eeeded him at Argos. Ueiphontes drew a part of the 
Dorians orer to his side, and, with their aid, undertook 
the conquest of Epidaurus. It was at this time go- 
verned by Pityxeus, who is said to have been a de- 
Kcndant of Ion. He offered no resistance to the in- 
naders, bat, with the principal families, withdrew to 
Alhens, and Epidaurus became at once a Dorian state. 
On the other hand we find it mentioned, on the autho- 
rity of Aristotle, that lonians from the Attic Tetrapolis 
aeoompanied the Dorians in their expedition, and shared 
iht poeocsrion of Epidaurus with them-, — a memorable 
dct, on account of the influence it may hare had on the 
Attic traditions relating to the return of the Heradeida. 
The sacoesB of Deiphontes howerer was embittered by 
a tragical calamity, brought upon him by the deadly 
hatred of his kinsmen. Hymetho*s brothers resolved 
to separate her from her husband: only Agrrus, the 
youngest of the four brothers, refused to concur in the 
pLoC Cerynes and Phalces, attended by a herald, came 
to the gates of Epidaurus, and sent to request an inter- 
with their sister without the walls. Mlien she 



-> What Strabo cays of tbe nub/ectiao of Mjoeoc- to Ai^rw JvL p. S72.), 
■BBM tobe nefvlj an inftsvoce from the commuD itor? about the de£t9at 
of TSaaaBOMUu and it> aBaaediate ooowqueooes. 

2 mat^ VOL ft S74L 
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had granted their wish^ but turned a deaf ear to the per* 
suaBions by which they sought to prevail on her to ao- 
compaiiy them to ArgoB^ they forcibly placed her in 
their chariot, and were hastening away, when Dei- 
phontes, informed of her danger, came up to rescue her. 
lie instantly slew Cerynes, but Hymetho herself fell a 
victim to tlic violence with which she was detained by 
Phalces^ who made his escape, while Deiphontes and 
his followers took up his sister's corps. The youngest 
brotlier, Agrsus, appears to have conquered the adjacent 
territory of Troczea^, where, as at Epidaurus, the Do- 
rians arc said to have been achnitted without resistance ; 
and iKirhaps we may infer, from the part assigned to 
him in the legend just related, that, in tlie feuds which 
seem at this period to have divided the Dorians in 
Argolis, Troezen, and Epidaurus, were united against 
Argos. 

riialccs subjected Sicyon to the Dorian sway. It 
was already ruled by a prince who traced his origin to 
Hercules, and who is said to have been on this account 
roH|)ectcd by tlie Dorians, when they made themaelves 
masters of the city by a nightly surprise. Phalces 
contented himself with sharing his power. In the next 
generation, the Dorian arms were carried up the valley 
of the Sicyonian Atisopus against PhHus, by Rhegnidas, 
son of Phaloes. He appears to have been assisted in 
his expedition by forces sent from Argos. Yet their 
united strength seems not to have been very formidable, 
or their moderation was great. Rhegnidas invited the 
peo})le of Sicyon to receive the Dorians as friends, and 
to make a fair partition of their fruitful territory with 
the new settlers. We are not told who reigned at this 
time at IMilius ; but llippasus is named as the leading 
person who opposed the demands of tlie Dorians, and 
endeavoured to rouse his countrymen to resistance by 

> KplioniR (in Strnlx), viii. p. iAfJ.) mrntioiis AgiPUH and Doiphontct U 
rnnnuororH of the Ax^oVic artr^ — tlip ptMiuiHuln including l^tpicn and 
Kpiaaurim, — which, compared with Paua. it. A). lU.,«ccm« to warraot the 
Atatcin(>nt in the text, nolwithstanding Uie itlight variation iu the uamc of 
Agrvui. 
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tW Imtmw of formideriiig to fair an inbnJU 
iBOr WBiiioot a tintggie. Bat the greater nomber were 
imdmtd to padlle Tiewt : the propoul of the ioradeiv 
acseptidy and Hip|iaai» with hii party joined the 

caugranta, who were embarking for Alia. Ae- 
cwdiflg to one of the many traditions eonoeming the 
origin of Pjthagoraa, Hippaana, who settled in Samoa, 
wm an aneeator of the philosopher. Cleon* teems abo 
to have heen oeenpied by Dorians, who csuUished there 
m lilate, independent of Argos, and perhaps hostile to it, 
as the rating family waa eoonected with that of £pi* 

The moie important aeqnisition of Corinth was re- 
red for another dynasty of Heradeids. When the 
lAsrians were on the point of embarlung at Naopactoa, 
Hippotca, one of their chiefs, and a descendant of Her. 
cnka, was th<M|^t to have incurred the anger of Apollo, 
wirich showed itself in a pestilence, that afflicted the 
whole army. Hippotea, as the gnilty cauae of the cal*- 
aity, waa forced to quit the camp, and spent many 
Mfv as a wandering ontcaat. Bat hb son, whom he 
had named, from his long wanderin^rs, Aletes, having 
p a wn np to manhood, eollerted a band of 0orian ad. 
i m nt uius , and directed his arms a^nst Corinth. The 
modt m whidi he achieved the conquest is variously 
nelatcd. Aceording to one account, the line of Sisyphus 
waa at Mm time represented by two kingi, named Do- 
fidaa and Hyanthidaa, who voluntarily resigned dieir 
fowetr to Aletrs, and remained at Corinth, while the 
peat body of the people, resisting the inva.Her, were de- 
feated in battle, and migrated to foreign lands.^ But 
odttr traditions, apparently of higher authority, seem to 

^ YMt It i»iM<i iM mmt thnn m ctmirctmn, dnmn from m PMmmm aT 

>»■ tf,U <»*» ntientd mpt tlMr iXm^tmrnrnm KXtt^rmm S m). irfiwrtM«a»- 
li»i»»a MMW «w m0MtHmU thM t4 the iJetmmsm, aJJ bcciuBm mUUtgMt^ 
jMi «»mmM««4 w'Hh the fMher trjrtititfiwL 
* fVHMi h. i. iL t>Ph4m Mn4 HfMttlhUtm have bt««i 
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f i— w aMi thrir «aft9*tM C^Mnywe the Mhe of thi UfeUe m Smm, 
OitftmA. e. ».) end tl» MMr^twt r.eme» H;m4«s ea4 Hfmnhu m BcMCn'Md 
Mattm 'Sleek. BfK,nr«rv«#, AheaJ^,. 
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indicate a different ooune of erents^ or at lent aanttiM 
in filling up this outline. Thucydides mentions diit 
the village of Solygia, distant seven or eight milei frai 
Corinth, stood on a hill near the Saronic gulf^ where die 
Dorians had onoe encamped, while they carried on their 
war with the ^olian inhabitants of Corinth. Here wi 
see traces of a plan similar to-that which the conqneroD 
of Argos pursued^ when they occupied the Temeninm. 
Another legend relates^ that Aletes surprised the ri^ 
during the celebration of a funeral sacrifice, and dist 
the gates were opened to him by the treadiery of § 
daughter of Creon^ a Corinthian Tarpeia, whom hi 
tempted by the promise of making her his wife J 

The fall of Corinth was attended by another ex- 
pedition^ which drew the Dorians to the north of tie 
Isthmus^ and brought them, for the first time^ into a 
conflict with Attica. The Boeotians had no soooff 
complete<l their conquest^ than they began to thieatfli 
their southern neighbours. They made inroads on the 
Attic border, and claimed some towns -, as belonging to 
their territory. When the Attic king, Thymoetes, led tf 
army to meet them, Xanthus, the Boeotian leader, pro* 
posed to decide the issue of the war by single comhst 
Thymoetes shrank from the risk; but Melanthus^ the 
Messenian king, who had been honourably received it 
Athens, came forward to accept the enemy's challenga 
By a stratagem, famous in after. ages, he diverted die 
attention of his adversary, and slew him as he turned 
to look at the ally whom Melanthus afiected to see be- 
hind him^ The victor was rewarded with the kingdom, 
which Thymoetes had forfeited by his pusillanimity, and 
which now passed for ever from the house of Krech- 
theus. Melanthus transmitted it to his son Codrus, 
who was still reigning, though far advanced in yean, 
when some of the Dorian states^ impelled by ambitioD, 

> Mchol Pind. Nera. vii. 155. probably from Ephorus. Another legtoA 
(Schol. Pind. Ol. xiii. .')6.) seems manircstly to have arisen out of the fektivali 
tlie origin of which it professes to explain. 

> OSnoe (Conon. 39.)* or Cclsna; ^Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 146.). 
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Md, U it taid, by • general leareity, the natval 
if long^protracied wan^ nniied their forces for the 
lo of Attica. Aletet was the chief morer of the 
Iiod; but the Messeoians, jealous of their old 
m, the Ndeids^ lent it actiTe support The Do- 
my marched to Athens^ and lay encamped under 
Ja. Aletes had preWouslj consulted the Delphic 
and had been assured of suceess, prorided he 
the hfe of the Athenian king. A friendly Dd- 
named Clcomantis, disclosed the answer of the 
to the Athenians, and Codrus resolved to derote 
tf for his country in a manner not unlike that 
immortalised the name of the DedL He went 
the gate, disguiaad in a woodman's garb^ and 
; in with two Dorians killed one with his bill^ and 
LUed by the other. The Athenians now sent a 
to claim the body of their king^ and the Dorian 
, deeming the war hopeless, withdrew their forces 
Attica. Such is the story which continued for 
ies to warm the patriotism of the Athenians^ and 
therefore as there ia nothing improbable in its 
1 outlines, we feel loath to oitidse, though we 
t answer fof the truth of the details. To some 
his may seem to be conilrmed by the fMCt men- 
by the orator Lycurgus^ that Cleomantis and 
sterity were honoured with the privilege of shar- 
le entertainment provided in the Prytaneum at 
n, for the guests of tbe state. But we scarody 
how the current tradition is to be reconciled with 
7 preserved by Pausanias: that a part of the 
1 army effected their entrance by night within the 
and, being surrounded by their enemies, took re- 
t tbe altars of the Eumenides on the Areopagus, and 
(pared by the piety of the Athenians.''^ If how- 
ither must be rejected as a fabrication, this has 
ily the slighter claim to credit. But though 
sxpedition was defeated in its main object, it 
ced one permanent and important result. The 

1 Leocr. p. 158. > viL 25. 2. 
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little territory of Megara was now finally separated from 
Attica ^^ and occupied by a Dorian colony, which emi^ 
tinned long closely united with Corinth as its paicnt 
city^ or rather was held in a subjection, which at lengA 
became too oppressive to be borne. Megara itself was 
at this time only one, though probably the principal^ 
among five little townships, which were independent of 
each other, and were not unfrequently engaged in hos. 
tilities^ which however were so mitigated and regulated 
by local usage, as to present rather the image, than the 
reality and the baneful efibcts, of war. They were 
never allowed to interrupt the labours of the husband- 
men; the captive taken in these feuds was entertained 
as a guest in his enemy's house, and, when his ransom 
was fixed, was dismissed before it was paid. If he dit* 
charged his debt of honour he became, under a pecuhv 
name^', the friend of his host: a breach of the compact 
dishonoured him for life, both among the strangers and 
his neighbours — a picture of society, which we could 
scarcely believe to have been drawn from life, if it did 
not agree with other institutions, which we find de- 
scribed upon the best authority as prevailing at the same 
period in other parts of Greece. 

Though we reserve a general survey of the Greek 
colonies for another place, we must here mention some 
which are connected in a peculiar manner with the hii- 
tory of the Dorian conquest. The first of these is that 
by which ^gina, hitherto the seat of an ^olian popu- 
lation, was transformed into a Dorian island. This 
colony was led, by a chief named Triaco ^, from Epi- 
daurus, to which ^gina seemed to be assigned by its 
situation as a natural appendage, though it attained to 
a much higher degree of prosperity and power than the 

Pnusanias (i. ap. 4.) sayt, that Mef^aris was wrested from Atheni bytbe 
Dorians. But this is inconsUtent with the froKinents of Megarian tra> 
dition, which he has preserved in this and the fnllowiiiK chapters of hii 
work, from which it would seem, that the country was not sumect even ta 
an Attic prince tor more than one reign — that of Nisus, son of Pwdion— 
and that itatterwards (HI under the |)ower of a different dynaatj. Hf> 
periOM, a son of Agamcninon, is said to have been the last king. 
* AtfCfytt. Plut ^u. Gr. 17. 3 T»et» ou Lya 176. 
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fMcnt ttttte. The number of the new tetden cannot 
bmro been great, tnd they appear to haTe mingled on 
termi with the old inhabitants, though their inflo- 
infficient to introduce the Dorian language, 
and inatitutiona.1 Bat the colonies which 
from the Peloponnesus into Crete in the third 
jpnermtion after the conquest, are of still greater im- 
portance, because, though they may not htTe been 
Ae first of the Dorian race which settled in the island, 
titty Afpcar to hare contributed much more than &ny 
piefioas migrations of the same people, which, as we 
hmwe aeen, are not even sufficiently ascertained, to stamp 
Cfde with the character which it retained to the end 
mt ilo history; and to them therefore the inflnenoe 
iH^cb it is commonly beliered to have exercised on the 
inttifntions and the destinies of the mother country may, 
so fwT as it really existed, be most justly ascribed. It 
J0 only to be resetted that, though the fact itself is un- 
^^aeationaUe, the sources of our information are so scanty 
'isd turbid, ax to leaTe our curiosity unsatis6ed on some 
^ the most interesting circumstances connected with it. 
Two principal expeditions are said to have proceeded 
horn Peloponnesus to Crete, about the same time which 
-cbfonologiau fix for the beginning of the Ionian migra- 
sixty years after the Dorian invasion. One of 
expeditions issued from Laconia, the other from 
Aigoiia. The Laconian colony is iuTolved in great 
•bKority, with regard to its leaders and to the people 
«f which it was chiefly composed. The Minyans from 
Imbroa and Lemnos, whom Philonomus had planted at 
Amydc, are said to haTe revolted against the Doriatis 
in the third generation, and in consequence to have mi- 
l^ted anew from Laconia to Crete, accompanied how- 
erer by some Spartans, and under the command of two 
<biefs named Pollis and Delphus. ^ In their passage 
' Aey left a portion of their body in the isle of Melos, 



^Tmm.u.fB.S. 

* Ctmim 9k The oaiae of Dripbos acciM to hare araen out of an error 



ttic tnnter'Aen (fur iitkfH), if u u not a perfooificatioo, wbicb often 
tMtOg of tte oncle vbicb directed the enterpciM: 
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which dated its unfortunate connection with Sparta ftofll 
this epoch. The rest occupied Gortyna (an inland town, 
hut on the south side of the island) without any reaiat- 
ance from the Cretans of the surrounding district^ who 
hecame their suhjects. Another relation of the same 
events gives a somewhat ftiller account of the issue of 
the expedition^ but introduces different actors. The 
Lacedaemonians, Pollis, and his brother Crataidas^ are 
here named as the chiefs ; but the people whom thej 
lead from Amycle are not Minyans^ but their enemies 
knd conquerors, the Pela^ans. They are said to have 
defeated the natives in several battles^ and to have made 
themselves masters of Lyctus (an inland town^ not very 
hx from Grortyna)^ and of other cities.^ The substU 
tution of the Pelasgians for the Minyans in this fbna 
of the narrative may perhaps be safely considered aa aa 
error, arising from a confusion of the stories told of 
thehi by Herodotus^ though it is said that the legend ftl 
this shape was so current at Lyctus itself, that the 
Lyctians held themselves to be kinsmen of the Athe- 
nians by the side of their mothers, because the Pelas- 
gians had carried off Athenian women to Lemnos. A 
greater difficulty may at first sight seem to arise fnm 
the part which the Spartans are described as taking ia 
the enterprise of the Minyans^ vnth whom, according 
to all accounts, their intercourse was by no means friendly, 
at least during the latter part of the sojourn whicb 
these strangers made in Laconia. If it were necessary 
to resort to conjecture for an explanation of the fad^ 
we might perhaps probably enough suppose the occi- 
sion to have arisen from that state of disorder aa4 
discord which all writers represent to have prevailed 
at Sparta for many generations after the conquest, and 
which seems likewise to have given rise to the expe- 
dition of Theras. The ruling Spartans were undoubtedly 
no less willing to rid themselves of the restless and 
ambitious spirits among their own citizens than of theb 
enemies^ whether Minyans or Acheans^ who were 

1 Flut. de Mul. VM. Tv^^tltt. 
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■jyiliii^ to foreign Imdi. Hence ndi an ezpe* 

rtnnnji the bands whidi embarlced in it wese 

•f ttnngeiSy niiglrt be made mdcr 

•f Sparta; and the ei^onica which it 

wionld regnd ho* aa their parent, and be open 

aB theinflnenee of the Dorian charartpr and inati- 

The hiatary af the other expedition, ihoo^ not 
V ia leai perplexed by contradictory atatementa. 
iendf whidi imitated the £unily of Te. 
are aaid to hare continned in the third gener- 
Ahhcnenety the yoongefl am of Ceimay at 
with hia brothen, reaalired on aeddng a new 
It waa at the time when the fiuhire of the 
of the Dorians against Attica left many 
withoot eniidoyment; and dioae who did 
Mad a aetdement in Megara were, f€fr the moat 
pnrt^ wiliing to diare the fSprtanea of Altluraienea. * It 
that he waa inrited on the one hand by the 
who were on the point of migrating to AsMy 
mm the other by PoDia and hia Spartan foUoweis, to 
ia fofces widi theirs. Bot he rgeeted bodi pro- 
that he might pnrsne die coarse marked oat £at 
by an orade, wfrich had enjoined him to seek the 
land which dioald be gruited to his prayers by Jnpiter 
by die Son. Rhodes was the island of the Son ; 
gid of day had given it to his dnldren, idien it 
aae ont <»f die waters: bat Crete was the birdu 
of Jmfiter, and AlthcmeneSy to comply widi the 
while he himadf bent his ceorse to Rhodes, left 
Ofart of baa fofloweis in Crete. Their conipiesti moat 
een fwsi d fra hle ; for Ephoros spoke of Althc 
aa if he had been die sole foander of a Dorian 
in Crete. Yet we are not distinctly informed in 
part of the island they established themsdres. It 
be eonjeetored, from some tradidoBa 
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which cannot be more simply explained on any odier 
supposition, that, as the principal settlements of ihe 
Laconian adventurers lay toward the south-east^ so those 
of the Argives were planted on the western side of the 
island. A legend, which it is scarcely possible to ac- 
cept in its literal sense, referred the origin of seyenl 
Cretan towns, among the rest of one named Mjeaut, 
to Agamemnon, when, on his return from Troy, he was 
forced by a tempest to land in Crete. * If we might 
suppose that this legend sprang out of the colonies of 
Althsmenes, it would direct us to the neighbourhood 
of the ancient town of Cydonia, as the quarter in whidi 
they were planted, and there are traces which seem to 
mark that Cydonia itself had received a part of its po- 
pulation from Argos. ^ Polyrrhenia, on the western 
coast, near which Agamemnon was said to have raised 
an {dtar, was first fortified by Achsan and Laconian 
colonists. '^ As we here find Laconians in the west, it 
seems not improbable, that the town of Phsestus, in the 
eastern quarter of the island, may have been founded by 
the people of Althsmenes, though it lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gortyne, and though the Heracleid Fhestus, 
from whom its name was derived, was subsequentlj 
oelieved to have passed over from Sicyon to Crete before 
the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus. ^ 

The scantiness of these accounts, which is not sur- 
prising when we consider the period to which they 
relate, is no reason for questioning the importance of 
the Peloponncsian colonies in Crete. The numbers 
indeed of the Dorians who took part in them appears 
to have been very small, compared with the extent of 
the island, and their whole force was probably slender. 
But the state in which they found the country seims to 
have favoured their undertaking, and to have enabled 
them first to gain a firm footing, and then to make a 
steady progress. The Iliad describes Crete as containing 

» Veil. Paterc. i. 1. 

' There wrs, itsccrns, a HyllcRn tribe both at Argot and Cydonia (Stpph. 
Byz. and Hesych.'. Tliis however strictly proves nothing more ttum 
that Cydonia had received some Dorian inhabitants. 

3 Strab. X. p. 479. 
. * Paus. ii. 5. T, and Steph. Byz. ^turrit. 
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- a hundred cities ^ ; but the Odyssey reduces that nnm- 
> feer to ninety^ and some of the ancients endeavoured to 
. t3q>Uun the difference by supposing^ that ten cities had 
keen lost, through intestine feuds^ after the Trojan war : 
. others believed that ten new ones had been founded be- 
\: tween that event and the poet's time^ and £phorus named 
Althiemenes as the founder. This is no doubt an ar- 
. . hfttrary fiction ; but a Cretan tradition^ apparently quite 
unconnected with these attempts at reconciling Uie two 
Homeric poems^ spoke of the whole island having been 
. wasted by plague and famine after the Trojan war^ and 
having been left almost desolate^ till its population was 
. replenished by the new race which finally retained pos- 
aesaion of it. ^ One point at least appears to be indis- 
putably proved by the condition in which Crete is 
. exhibited to us by the earliest accounts of its subsequent 
history ; that the Dorian settlers found it divided among 
a number of independent states^ kept asunder by the 
difference of their origin^ and perhaps by mutual ani- 
mosity, and separately unable to resist the invaders. 
Yet here, still more than in Peloponnesus, the conquest 
must have been gradual, and it must have been long 
before the Dorians had spread over the whole island, if 
no part of it was before inhabited by a kindred race. 
With respect to this question it is remarkable, that none 
of the traditions preserved to us concerning the Argive 
and LacoL..Ji colonies, make any mention of Cnossus, 
the ancient seat of Minos, or of any Dorians previously 
settled in the ishmd. The renown of Cnossus was 
transferred to Gortyna and Lyctus ^, and it was in the 
latter dty that Lycurgus was believed to have studied 
the institutions which he transplanted to Sparta. ^ Those 
of the ancients who contended that the Cretan institutions 
were derived from Sparta, built their chief argument on 
the fact, that Lyctus was her colony, and therefore might 
naturally borrow from the mother city. ^ On the other 
hand those who believed that the Spartan lawgiver had 

^ > One Xenion had made out a complete list of the hundred cities ^Tsets. 
on Lye. 1814) ; it is to be teared that he m;<y now and then hare drawn 
upon his inrention for the sake of making up the number. 

« Herod. viL 171. 3 strabo, x. p. 47a * Aristot PoL il 10. . 

> StrabQ, X. pi 481 
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eopied the model which he found at Lyetiu^ still hdd 
Minos to have been its original author. ^ We have 
already observed^ that this opinion might easily have 
arisen out of the ambition of the Cretan Dorians, to 
appropriate the fame of Minos to themselves, and to 
hdlow their own usages by his revered name. But it 
may also not have been entirely destitute of a real £Dcmd« 
ation^ and may only have been erroneous in extending 
to the whole system, what was true of no more than a 
few of its parts, in which vestiges might undoubtedly 
be preserved of a more ancient polity. But that ^ 
social fabric, which struck the ancients by its dose 
resemblance to that of Sparta, and which they concluded 
must have been either its archetype, or its copy, was 
already standing in Crete in the period of Minos, is an 
opinion which requires much stronger evidence to sup« 
port it. When however this is rejected, the question 
which divided the ancients as to the relative antiquity 
of the Cretan and the Spartan systems, falls to the 
ground of itself, as will be more clearly seen when we 
come to consider the legislation of Lycurgus. 

The institutions which we shall shortly have to de. 
scribe under that head are so similar to those of Crete, 
that it will be sufficient here to give a brief outline of 
the latter. The inhabitants were divided into three 
ranks^ — slaves, freemen^ and an intermediate class, re- 
moved at a nearly equal distance from the degradation 
of the one^ and the privileges of the other. This class 
was undoubtedly composed chiefly of the old possessors 
of the land^ who had submitted without a struggle to 
the superior force of the conquerors. The name by 
which they were distinguished marked thdr condition*— 
that of a rural population dwelling in open towns or 
villages^ — in contrast with the citizens, who resided 
in the capital of each territory. Their lands were sub- 
ject to a peculiar tax, or tribute ^, from which those of 
the upper class were exempt; but their persons were 

1 Arutot FoL ii. 10. > Uifi»$»t. 

3 Its amount is uncertain, unless it was the ttater^ which the sUrea, it 
they are perhaps improperly called, had to pay towards the public 
Dosiades in Ath. !▼. p. 143. 
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five, and their industry nnrestricted ; an adyanta^R 
iriiidi ivent far to coanterbaknce all Uie burdens im« 
paaad npon^them, and even the priyi]^;es from whidi 
liiey wwe exdnded. These were not onlj the proper 
lonctioiis of the citiien, those connected with the enact- 
flKnt of laws^ the administration of jostices^ and the 
Ssverament of the state^ bat also the use of arms, sneh 
as die dtiaen reserved for himsdf, and the exercises by 
whidi he was trained to diem in the pabhc schools. ^ 
The bow appears to have been the ordinary weapon of 
this dasB, which in all ages supplied the Grecian armies 
widi thdr best archers. Thej were allowed to retain 
flodi of their andent national usages as did not interfere 
with thdr dependence on their conquerors ; snd on the 
whole, diere is no resson to diink that their condition 
waa oppresdve. The slaves, with respect to the origin 
of thdr servitude, may be probably divided into two 
daasesy — one consisting of dioee who were already such 
at the time of die conquest, the other of freemen taken 
widi arms in thdr hands, who purchased their lives by 
die sacrifice of their liberty. With respect to thdr 
sitnatiaii, such as it continued in after-times, they were 
diiAinguished by peculiar names, which expressed the 
fdatioBs in which they stood, dther to individuals, or 
to the state. Beddes the knds which were left in the 
posMSflion of their ancient owners, subject to tribute, 
sttd those which were occupied by the dtiiens, each 
slate appesirs to have reserved a domain for itself, which 
it cohivated by the hands of public slaves, who eon-> 
alitnted a separate body, called a mnoa 3, snd who pro« 
bably likewise performed various services of a publio 
Batnre within the dty. Those who tilled the piutions 
of groand allotted to the individud freemen, were de- 
signated by a different title, derived from didr peculiar 
ceadition. * Slaves of this and the fmrmer dass mig^t 



^ PoL iL 5L Aristotle indeed it here ipe«king of the cUvat 
t M ^"t )t hot he wuinifertty uses this as a geoenl term to describe all who 
recc not cttiseos. 

* ^»M, ;«MMK ^M^or M>NM««^MdK,as it is called bT Strabo, xii. pJtiL 
hoverer is more probably cooDectcd with the word )/M«ir tluoi 



* *f H iy w i or m Jimfm rmt , from the ii^mfiumt or mJ^i^, pareek oTIaad. 
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be sold, but not to be carried out of the countrjT* -A 
third doss, which' was probably by far the least nuqier* 
ous, and exclusively employed in menial labours^ waa 
purchased, as their name imported^ from abroad. ^ U 
might therefore appear that these ought to be dia^ 
criminated from the former dasses^ as slaves from serfii^ 
The ancient authors however place them all on tb^ 
same footings and do not indicate any difference in the 
manner of treating them, unless it be by the custoiQ 
which prevailed at Cydonia, and perhaps in other. citieSy 
where the serfs enjoyed certain holidays^ during which 
we are told that they were left in possession of the town> 
and might even drive out their masters, if they would 
not wait at their table, with the whip, a perhaps ex^ 
aggerated description of the Cretan Saturnalia.^ 

The contrast between the lot of the slave and the 
Dorian freeman, is strongly marked by the language of 
a Cretan drinking-song.* ^^My great wealth is my 
spear, my sword, and my stout buckler, my faithful 
guard : with this I plough, with this I reap, with thia 
I press the sweet juice of the vine : this is my title to 
be master of the mnoa. They who dare not grasp 
the spear, or the sword, or the faithful buckler^ fall 
prostrate at my feet, and adore me as their lord, and 
salute me as the great king/' To be free from all 
labour, save warlike exercises, to live upon the toil of 
his subjects and slaves, to know no care but the defence 
of his station, was the glory and happiness of the 
citizen ; and to secure to him the etijoyment of these 
privileges, was the main object of all the institutions of 
the state. 

The forms of government established in the Dorian 
colonies in Crete so closely resembled each other, that 
we iind one only described as common to all : an unifor- 
formity which shows that they sprang naturally out of 

1 x(u^^trm. As in most other Greek states all the slaves were acquired 
fn trui manner, this epithet would there have been superfluous ; in Cret< 
it marked an exception to the general rule 

9 Ephorus in Athen. vi. p. 263.^ compared with Carystius, A then. xvr. 
p. 639 

s This Scolinn of Hybrias has been separately edited and illuatrated b) 
Orsefenban, Mulhusie, 18S3. 
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'Ae character of the age and the people, and were not the 
v«mi1t of accident or design. In fact they follow very 
4do8ely the model exhibited in the Homeric pceros, pre- 
senting only one material deviation, and perhaps de- 
nning more precisely some points^ which^ in the heroic 
fltetes^ appear to have heen left undetermined. The 
yoyal dignity seems never to have heen known in any of 
these colonies: none of their leaders perhaps were of 
sufficient eminence to assume it : when Aristotle ob- 
serves^ that it once existed in Crete^ he had most pro- 
Iwbly the age of Minos in his view. In the earliest 
period to which our information goes hack^ we find the 
place of the kings occupied by magistrates^ who bore the 
peculiar title of eosmus.^ They were ten in number ; 
the first in rank, the protocasmuSf gave his name to the 
year. This title seems to have been chosen with re- 
ference to the most important of their functions^ that of 
commanding in war. They also represented the state in 
its intercourse with foreigners, and held or conducted 
all deliberations relating to its general interests. They 
were elected by the whole body of the citizens, but out of 
a certain number of privileged houses or families: Aris- 
totle's censure implies that, in his day at least, little at- 
tention was paid to any qualities of intrinsic worth. 
They held their office for a year^ at the end of which 
those who had approved themselves worthy of their 
station, might aspire to fill up the vacancies which oc- 
curred in the council or senate. The senate, or council 
of elders, bore the same name by which bodies ex- 
ercising similar functions are described in the Homeric 
poems.*"^ But its number was fixed, as Aristotle seems 
to intimate, to thirty ; it was unquestionably not in- 
definite. They were elected by the people from the 
most deserving of those who had filled the supreme 
magistracy, and they retained their office for life. They 
were the councillors of the ten chief magistrates^ ad- 

1 A kmg of the Cretan town of Axu« is mentioned by Herodotus, (iv. p. 
154) as grandfather of the founder of Cvrene, according to the Cyrenean 
f tmution. But it is not certain what office may have been described by 
bat name. It may have been substituted for the genuine Cretan title.^ 
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ministered the internal afikirs of the state, and watched 
over its tranquillity and order. They were also judges^ 
it would seem, as we hear of no distinction^ both in 
ciTil and criminal causes : 8ul]ject, it is said^ to no re* 
tponsibility, which perhaps may only noean, that then 
judgments could not be reyersed, and their judidal 
power was not limited by any written law. It cannot 
however be supposed that they were independent of all 
rule and usage, or that they could with impunity dii< 
regard principles hallowed by public opinion. We could 
wish to know whether their jurisdiction extended over the 
subject and servile classes; but on this, as on many 
other interesting questions relating to them, the ancientt 
have not satisfied our curiosity. What has been said 
shows that the Cretan constitution was strictly aristo- 
cratical, like those which prevailed throughout Greece 
in the heroic ages. This appears still more clearly, 
when we consider the station occupied by the assemUy 
of the people in the Cretan system. The people, it 
must be remembered, are here the conquering nation, 
the Doriftiis, and their fellow adventurers. Among 
these we have seen that certain families — perhaps those 
of the pure Dorian blood — were distinguished from the 
rest, and exclusively entitled to all the honours of the 
state. The remainder formed a commonalty, which 
however was itself inconsiderable in number, compared 
with the subject population. It might be assembled by 
the magistrates whenever they had any measures to lay 
before it. But the individual members were not al- 
lowed to discuss these measures: the assembly could 
only pronounce upon them as a body. It is even ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it had the power of reject- 
ing them, and was not summoned simply to receive and 
sanction the decrees of its rulers. This may seem in- 
deed to imply a power of withholding its assent : but so 
long as habit retained its sway, this alternative was 
perhaps never thought of. The common freemen in the 
heroic states appear to have enjoyed no higher privi- 
leges. 

The principal duties of the private citizen were to be 
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diicharged, not in the popular assemblj^ but in the 
£did of battle : his chief pleasures were those which he 
derived from the society of his equals ; and the main 
end of the institutions which regulated his private life 
-was to prepare him for the one^ and to afford him the 
ainplest opportunities of eigoying the other. The most 
important feature in the Cretan mode of li^e^ is the 
usage of the SyMitia, or public meals, of which all the 
citiaens partook^ widiout distinction of rank or age. The 
origin of this institution cannot be traced: we learn 
however from Aristotle, that it was not peculiar to the 
GieekSf but existed still earlier in the south of Italy 
among the (EnotriansJ The Cretan usage, in common 
with all the rest, he attributes to Minos. This how. 
ever must be considered rather as the philosopher a 
opinion, than as an historical tradition. But as we have 
no such reason for questioning his authority with r^ard 
to the Itslian custom, and as the institution itself bears 
all the marks of high antiquity, it would seem probable 
enough that the Peloponnesian colonies might have 
found it in Crete, even if no people of the same race had 
before settled in the island. That they introduced it 
there, could only be proved by showing that it existed 
in Sparta before the time of Lycurgus, or in other 
Dorian states, and of this there does not seem to be suf- 
ficient evidence. Its analogy with the public banquets 
of the Homeric heroes is too slight to authorise us to 
consider it as an old Hellenic usage-, unless indeed we go 
back to the patriarchal communities, in the infancy of 
society ^ ; but we then want an historical deduction, to 
carry it down to the period in which we find it really 
existing. Still its uniform prevalence in the Dorian 
colonies in Crete is a strong argument for believing, 

» Pol viL a 

s Hoeck Kreta, iii. p. 121. refers to II. !▼. S57. which teemi to prore 
nothing, nor does a passage of Athenaeus, (iv. p. 148.) to which he appeals 
in support of his position, that tiie usage of the Syssitia existed among the 
Arcadians, appear lo have any thing to do with the subject It evidently 
rdates to an entertidnment given at the public expense in Phigalea to two 
cfaorusMs, on the occasion of some festival. 

* Huellraann {Anfaenge der Gricchischcn Geschichte^ p. 149.) thinks that 
the syssitia arose out of the occasional social repasts by which the union 
of infant communities was cemented ; but he is of course unable to trace 
tbt conneGtion between them. 
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that they did not adopt it from the conquered people^ 
but brought it with them from the mother country. 
It may have obtained among the Dorians before the 
invasion of Peloponnesus^ and may have been retained 
by the Spartans^ because it was adapted to the wants 
of their peculiar situation^ while it soon fell into disuse 
among their brethren. In most of the Cretan cities the 
expence of the public meals was defrayed by the state 
out of the revenues of the domain lau'Is^ and the tribute 
they received from their subjects : so that no distinction 
could arise between the rich and the poor. Each in- 
dividual received his separate share^ out of which he 
paid his contribution to one of the public tables^ and 
provided for the females of his household.^ In Lyctus 
a different system seems to have prevailed : the citizen 
devoted a tithe of the fruits of his own land to the same 
purposes'^; but perhaps there^ as elsewhere^ the poor 
were supported from the public stock. These social 
meals derived their Cretan appellation from the men 
who partook of them ^, who were divided into com- 
panies^ originally perhaps corresponding to some re- 
lations of kindred^ but afterwards associated by mutual 
inclination and free choice. The management of the 
table was committed to a woman^ undoubtedly of free 
birth, who openly selected the choicest part of the fare 
for the persons most distinguished for valour or pru- 
dence. One regulation, peculiar to the Cretan system, 
is remarkably characteristic of the friendly intercourse 
which prevailed, at least in early times^ among the 
Dorian cities of the island. In every town were two 
public buildings, destined, the one for the lodging of 
strangers, the other for the meals of the citizens ; and in 
the banqueting- room two tables were set apart for the 
foreign guests. The temperate repast was followed by 
conversation, which was first made to turn on the affairs 
of the state : and it cannot be doubted that the freedom 
of discussion allowed at the festive board, made no 
slight amends for the restrictions imposed on the de- 

> Aristot Pol. il 10. 2 Dosiades in Athen. iv. c. SSL 

* They were called 'Ay^(f7«, or Ard^ic 
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lerationg of the public assembly. After this, the dis- 
one fell on valiant deeds^ and illustrious men^ who 
lises might rouse the younger hearers to generous 
lulation. 

Whatever may have been the origin of this instita- 
>ii^ it manifestly answered several important ends, 
dde that for which it was immediately designed. On 
; one hand^ it maintained a stricter separation between 
3 ruling and the subject classes ; it kept alive in the 
"mer the full consciousness of their superior station, 
d their national character: on the other hand, it 
und the citizens together by ties of the most endear- 
l intimacy ; taught them to look on each other as 
mibers of one family ; and gave an efficacy to the 
wer of public opinion^ which must have nearly su* 
rseded the necessity of any penal laws. To this we 
ly add, that it provided a main part of the education 

the young. Till they had reached their eighteenth 
ar, the sons accompanied their fathers to the public 
U, with the orphans of the deceased. The younger 
died at the table ; the rest, seated beside the men on 
lower bench, received a portion suited to their age, of 
liner fare, and listened to the conversation of their 
lers. They were here under the eye of an officer 
iblidy appointed to superintend them.^ How far, in 
ber respects, the state assumed a direct control over 
eir education, does not appear ; but it seems highly 
obable, that the same officer who watched over their 
haviour in public, also enforced the other branches 

discipline to which they were subject. They were 
rly inured to hardship and laborious exercises : the 
Doe coarse garment served them for summer and 
nter ; and their strength and spirit were proved by 
;quent combats between rival companies. The in- 
'vals of leisure left by this species of training were 
led up by some simple lessons in poetry and music, 
d, in later times at least, in the rudiments of letters. 
le songs which they learnt, contained the precepts and 

^ nmi^mit»H> Ephonu in Sttdbo, x. p 430. 
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maxims enforced by the lawn^ hymns to the godi> and 
the praises of the illustrious dead. From the beginning 
of their eighteenth year they were sutjected to a strieter 
rule. They were now divided into troops ^, each headed 
by a youth of some noble family, whose pride it was to 
collect the greatest number he could under his com- 
mand. He was himself placed under the control of 
some elder person, generally his father, who directed 
the exercises of the troop in the chase, the course, and 
the wrestling-school. On stated days, the rival troops 
engaged in a mimic fight, with movements measured 
by the flute and the lyre; and the blows they exchanged 
on these occasions, were dealt not merely with the 
hand and with clubs, but with iron weapons, — pro- 
bably with a view of putting thdr skill, patience, 
and self-command, as well as their strength, to the 
trial, by the necessity of defending themselves without 
inflicting a dangerous wound. — How long the youths re- 
mained in these troops we are not informed. As soon 
as they quitted them to enter into the society of the 
men, the law compelled each to choose a bride; who 
however was not permitted, it is said, to undertake the 
duties of a matron, until she was found capable of dis- 
charging them ; that is, probably, she continued for 
some time to live under the roof of her parents. The 
Cretan institutions sanctioned, and even enforced, a 
close intimacy between the men and the youths, which 
was undoubtedly designed to revive that generous friend, 
ship of the heroic ages, which was so celebrated in 
song, and to add a new motive to the love of glory in 
the noblest spirits. But the usage, which was sin. 
gularly regulated by the law 2, degenerated in later 
times into a frightful licence, which was often mistaken 
for its primitive form, and consequently attributed to 
political views, which, if they had even existed, would 
have been equally odious and absurd.^ 

> iyikeii. '^ £]>horu8 in Strabo, x. 48a ' AristoUe, PoL ii. la 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE LB0I8LATI0N OF LTCUROUfl. 

I now return to the Doriaos of PeLoponnesm, 
Me history^ somty as is the information transmit!^ 
IS concerning its earlier ages^ is still somewliat lew 
rare, and much more interesting^ than that of itfe 
sr Greek tribes during the same period. Our al- 
ion win for some time be fixed on the steps by 
!ch Sparta rose to a supremacy above the rest of the 
rjum states^ which was finaUy extended over the 
lie of Greece. This is the most mom^oitous even( 
the period interrening between the Return of the 
radeiids and the Persian wars. It was in part an 
ct of the great addition which Sparta made to her 
ilory^ by swaQowing up that of her western neigh* 
r. But this.conquest may itself be regarded as a 
lit of those peculiar, institutions, which, once firmly 
iblished, decided her character and destiny to the 
. of her political existence, and which are in them- 
'es one of the most interesting subjects that engagie 
attention of the statesman and the philosopher in the 
»ry of Greece. 

Sefore we attempt to describe the Spartan consti* 
on, it will be necessary to notice the different 
oions that have been entertained as to its origin and 
author. It has been usual, both with ancient and 
Jem writers, to consider it as the work of a single 
d — as the fruit of the happy genius, or of the 
imanding character^ of Lycurgus, who has generally 
n supposed to have had the merit, if not of inventing 
yet of introducing and establishing it among his 
ntrymen. Viewed in this light, it has justly excited 
only admiration, but astonishment: it appears a 

u 2 
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prodigy of art^ on which we gaze as on an Egyptian 
pyramid — a structure wonderful in its execution^ but 
mysterious in its design. We admire the power which 
the legislator has exerted over his fellow-men: but 
while we are amazed at his boldness and success^ we 
can scarcely refrain from suspecting that he must have 
been partly swayed by the desire of raising an extraor- 
dinary monument to his own fame. — According to the 
opposite view of the subject^ it was not an artificial 
fabric^ but the spontaneous growth of a peculiar nature^ 
which at the utmost required only a few slight touches 
from the hand of man ; and the agency of Lycurgus 
shrinks into so narrow a compass^ that even his per- 
sonal existence becomes a question of much doubt and 
of little moment. The truth will perhaps be found to 
lie midway between these two extremes. The reasons 
which prevent us from unreservedly adopting either 
opinion^ will be best understood^ if we consider first 
the history of Lycurgus himself^ as transmitted to us 
by the general consent pf the ancients, and then the 
mode in which they describe the scope and character of 
his institutions. 

Experience proves that scarcely any amount of vari- 
ation, as to the time and circumstances of a fact, in the 
authors who record it, can ever be a sufficient ground for 
doubting its reality. But the chronological discre. 
pancies in the accounts of Lycurgus, which struck 
Plutarch as singularly great, on closer inspection do not 
appear very considerable. Xenophon indeed in a 
passage where it is his object to magnify the antiquity 
of the laws of Sparta, mentions a tradition, or opinion, 
that Lycurgus was a contemporary of the Heracleids.' 
This however ought not perhaps to be interpreted 
more literally than the language of Aristotle, in one of 
his extant works, where he might seem to suppose that 
the lawgiver Hved after the close of the Messenian wars.*- 
The great mass of evidence, including that of Aristotle 
and of Thucydides, fixes his legislation in the ninth cen- 

> Rep. Lac. x. 8. 5» Pol. li. 9. 
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tarj before our era; and the variations within this 
period^ if not merely apparent^ are unimportant. There 
was also a disagreement^ indicating some uncertainty, 
as to his parentage. We have already seen^ that after 
tlie death of Aristodemus^ the throne of Sparta was 
shared by his two sons, £urysthenes and Procles. The 
kingly office continued to be hereditary in their lines, 
which were equal in power, though a certain precedence 
or dignity was allowed to that of Eurysthenes, grounded 
on his supposed priority of birth. It was not however 
from these remote ancestors that the two royal families 
derived their distinguishing appellations. The elder 
house was called the Agids, after Agis, son of £nry- 
sthenes ; the minor the Eurypontids, from Eurypon, the 
successor of Sous, son of Procles : a remarkable fact, 
not very satisfactorily explained from the martial re* 
nown of these princes, and perhaps indicating a con. 
cealed break in each series. Agis was followed by 
Echestratus and Labotas ; and, according to Herodotus, 
it was during the minority of the latter, that Lycurgus, 
his guardian ', governing as regent, employed the power 
thus accidentally placed in his hands, to establish his 
institutions. This however contradicts both the re- 
ceived chronology, and the better attested tradition, that 
the lawgiver belonged to the Eurypontid line. He was 
commonly believed to have been the son of Eunomus, 
the grandson of Eurypon ; though the poet Simonides, 
following a different genealogy, called him the son of 
Prytanis, who is generally supposed to have been the 
fadber of Eunomus, and the immediate successor of 
Eurypon. Eunomus is said to have been killed in a 
fray which he was endeavouring to quell, and was sue. 
ceeded by his eldest son Polydectes, who shortly after, 
dying childless, left Lycurgus apparently entitled to the 
crown. But as his brother's widow was soon disco- 
vered to be pregnant, he declared his purpose of re- 
ogning his dignity if she should give birth to an heir. 
The ambitious queen however if we may believe a 

> DiODysiiu HaL u. ^. naraes Eunomus as the ward. 
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piece of court scandal reported by Plutarch^ put hU 
Virtue to a severer test. She secretly sent proposalf to 
liim^ of securing him on the throne^ on condition of 
sharing it with him^ by destroying the embryo hopes of 
8parta. Stifling his indignation^ he afiected to embrace 
her offer ; but, as if tender of her health, bad her do no 
yiolence to the course of nature : — " The infant, when 
bom, might be easily despatched." As the time drew 
near, he placed trusty attendants round her person, 
with orders, if she should be delivered of a son, to 
bring the child immediately to him. He happened to 
be sitting at table with the magistrates, when his servants 
came in with a new-born prince. Taking the infant 
from their arms, he placed it on the royal seat, and in 
the presence of the company proclaimed it king of 
Sparta, and named it Charilaus, to express the joy 
which the event diffused among the people. 

Though proof against such temptation, Lycurgos 
had the weakness, it seems, to shrink from a vile sus* 
picion. Alarmed lest the calumnies propagated by the 
incensed queen-mother and her kinsmen, who charged 
him with a design against the life of his nephew, 
might chance to be seemingly confirmed by the untimely 
death of Charilaus, he determined, instead of staying 
to exercise his authority for the benefit of the young 
king and of the state, to withdraw beyond the reach of 
slander, till the maturity of his ward, and the birth of 
an heir, should have removed every pretext for such 
imputations. Thus the prime of his life, notwith- 
standing the regret and the repeated invitations of his 
countrymen, was spent in voluntary exile, which how- 
ever he employed in maturing a plan already conceived, 
for remedying the evils under which Sparta had long 
laboured, by a great change in its constitution and laws. 
"With this view he visited many foreign lands, observed 
their institutions and manners, and conversed with 
their sages. Crete and the laws of Minos are said to 
have been the main object of his study, and a Cretan 
poet one of his instructors in the art of legislation : 
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Iwt tbe EgyptiftD prieBtt likewise claimed htm as their 
ditdple; and reports were not wanting among the later 
Sp a rt an s^ that he had penetrated as far as India, and 
had sat at the feet of the Bramins. On his return he 
ioand the disorders of the state aggravated, and the 
Med of a reform more generally felt Having strength- 
ened his authority with the sanction of the Delphic 
orade, which declared his wisdom to transcend the com- 
mon level of humanity, and having secured the aid of 
a numerous party among the leading men, who took up 
arms to support him, he successively procured the 
cnaetment of a series of solemn ordinances or compacts, 
(^Mketrai) hy which the civil and military constitution of 
llie commonwealth, the distrihution of property, the edu- 
cation of the citiiens, the rules of their daily intercourse 
and of their domestic life, were to he fixed on a hallowed 
and imnratable hasis. Many of these regulations roused 
a violent opposition, which even threatened the life of 
Lycurgus : but his fortitude and patience finally tri- 
umphed over all obstacles ; and he lived to see his great 
idea, unfolded in all its beauty, begin its steady course, 
btaring on its front the marks of immortal vigour. 
His last action was to sacrifice himself to the perpetuity 
of his work. He set out on a journey to Delphi, after 
having bound his countrymen, by an oath, to make no 
diange in his laws before his return. When the last 
wetl had been set to his institutions by the oracle, which 
foretold that Sparta should flourish as long as she ad- 
hered to them, having transmitted this prediction to his 
£ellow citizens, he resolved, in order that they might 
never be discharged from their oath, to die in a foreign 
land. The place and manner of his death are veiled 
in an obscurity befitting the character of the hero : the 
aacred soils of Delphi, of Crete, and of Elis, all claimed 
hie tomb : the Spartans honoured him, to the latest 
times,' with a temple and yearly sacrifices, as a god. 

Such are the outlines of a story which is too familiar 
to be cast away as an empty fiction, even if it should 
be admitted that no part of it can bear the scrutiny of 

V 4i 
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a rigorous eriticism. But the main question ib^ whether 
the view it presents of the character of Lycurgui at a 
statesman^ is substantially correct : and in thia respect 
we should certainly be led to regard him in a Terj dif- 
ferent lights if it should appear that the institutioni 
which he is here supposed to have collected with 89 
much labour^ and to have founded with so much difB. 
culty^ were in existence long before his birth ; and not 
only in Crete^ but at Sparta^ nor at Sparta only^ but in 
other Grecian states. And this we believe to have been 
the case with every important part of these institutions. 
As to most of those indeed which were common to 
Crete and Sparta^ it seems scarcely to admit of a doubt, 
and is equally- evident^ whether we acknowledge or deny 
that some settlements of the Dorians in Crete preceded 
the conquest of Peloponnesus. It was at Lyctus^ a 
Laconian colony, as Aristotle informs us, that the in. 
stitutions which Lycurgus was supposed to have taken 
for his model, flourished longest in their original purity ly 
and hence some of the ancients contended that they 
were transferred from Laconia to Crete ; an argument 
which Ephorus thought to confute, by remarking, that 
Lycurgus lived five generations later than Athtemenes, 
who founded one of the Dorian colonies in the island. 
But unless we imagine that each of these colonies pro. 
duced its Minos, or its Lycurgus, we must conclude 
that they merely retained what they brought with them 
from the mother country. "Whether they found the 
same system already established in Oete, depends on 
the question whether a part of its population was 
already Dorian. On any other view, the general adop* 
tion of the laws of Minos in the Dorian cities of ('rete, 
and the tenacity with which Lyctus adhered to them, 
we facts unexplained and difficult to understand. We 
suspect indeed that the contrary opinion rests on a false 
notion of the omnipotence of human legislators, Which 
has been always prevalent among philosophers, but has 
never been confirmed by experience. It may be reason- 
ably doubtod, whether the history of the world furnishes 
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'of a pofidcal crei t ioB aich as that attii- 
4 t» llinoc or Lycnrgas. No parallci is afibrded by 
^■itlion in which, as in that of Moaes^ rdigioa is 
BBCPeW the haeis,. hot the main dement of the ty^ 
Witho«t sotne mdi extraordinary aid, that anion 
ihaolute power and oonfammate pntdenee wfalck 
thonght neoemanr for the foundation of his ooas-i 
wealth, might still be found incapable of moolding 
transforming a people at the will of an indiTidaaL 

lay no stress however on these general groonds: 

ike oontamplatioc of the Spartan institittions thcm- 
SB that seems to jnsdfy the oondnoon, that they 
i not so much a work of human art and fbreChongjhty 

form of society, originally congenial to the cha- 
■r of the Dorian people, and to the attnatioa in 
:h they were }^oed by their new oooqnests ; and in 
Bsding features, not even peculiar to this, or to any 
le branch of the Hdlenic nation. 
*his view of the cnbject may seem scarody to lease 
II for the interrention of Lycorgus, and to throw 
p doubt on his indiridnal existence : so that Hclla- 
s, who made no mention of him, and l e f ei i ed his 
tutions to Eurysthenes and Prodes, would appear 
are been much more corrertlT informed, or to have 

a nach clearer insight into the truth, than the 
* historians, who ascribed every thing Spartan to 
BMMe odebrsted lawgiver. But remarkable as this 
Btioo is, it cannot be allowed to outweigh the eon- 
cBt testimony of the other ancient writers; froM 
:ii we must at least oondnde, that Lyongus was 
an imaginary or symboticd person, but <me whoae 
e marks an important epoch in the history of his 
KIry. Through aU the ooofhcting accou n t s of his 

we may distinguish one fact, which is unanimously 
stad, and seems independent of all minuter ditsoe- 
aes^ — diat by him Sparta was delivered from the 
( of anardiv or misrule, and that from this date 
began a long period of tranqoiUity and order. Bat 
Dcigin and the precise nature of the disorderB whidi 
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be found exisdngi uid coniequently the real aim and 
qiirit of the rero«diee which he applied to then, ava 
DO where diatinctly deacribed, and. can only be gatheiid 
by a difficult and uncertain proceaa of eonibinaiion and 
inference. Herodotua and Thucydidea uae only very 
general and vague language in deacribing the atate ii 
Sparta prerioua to the k^alation of Lycurgua. The 
former aayi^ that it wu the wiurtt ordered oountry in 
Greece, both u regarded the mutual rdationa of the 
oitiieni, and their inhoipitaUe treatment of foreigneia: 
a lingular remark ; Mnoe^ in her beat timeai Spartn waa 
moit celebrated for the Jealouay with whidh aha ei« 
eluded foreigner! from her torritory. Thucydidea 
apeaks of a long period of dtil diacbrd^ which had pre- 
ceded the eataUiahment of the good government exladng 
in hii own day. Ariatotle givea a aomewhal more 
definite^ though a very obacure^ hinti when he obearvaa 
that^ in the reign of Charilaui^ the Spartan govermnent 
changed from a tyranny to an aristocracy.^ Plutarch 
indeed is much more explicit^ but he leemB to have been 
unable to form a clear conception of the iiubject. Ac- 
cording to him, the root of the evil lay in the relaxation 
of the royal authority^ which had begun in the reign 
of Kurypon^ and had increased until^ in the time of 
Lycurgus, the kingly power was reduced to a sha- 
dow ; and this he thinks ■ the lawgiver designed to 
correct, by instituting a council, which should at once 
support and restrain the kings, and should maintain an 
equipoise between them and the people. The next main 
cause of disorder described by Plutarch, waa the ex- 
cessive disproportion in the distribution of private 
property : and he informs us, that for this Lycurgus 
provided an immediate remedy in a new partition of 
the land, which was not conflned to the Spartans, but 
extended to all the inhabitants of Laconia; and that 
he then proceeded to attack the disease in its inmost 
seat, by a series of regulations tending to aboliah all 
distinctions, and to exclude all ei\|oyment8 which could 

I Pol. T. li. 
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Ibd to priTate cupidity. Phitarcb docs not at- 
to poiBt oat may eonnoctioii between these two 
which indeed are directly oppodte in their 
tendency; the first dieddng popoho' licence by an 
■■inocmicil institntiony while the second le^ds all 
advantages of rank and p r op er ty . Accordingly in car* 
ryii^ the former Lycorgnsy it is said^ was seconded by 
iht leading men ; while in the latter he was opposed by 
die wealthy dass with a fory which threatened his life. 
Thcve is still greater difficulty in reconciling \his ae-> 
eooDt with Aristode's remarit^ that the tyranny of 
Chaiilaiis was followed by an aristocratical govemnient. 
Tlua indeed reminds ns of what Plntarch rdates ; that 
die fint tnnnilt occasioned by the measures of Lycnrgos 
alarmed Cha ri laos so mnch, that, fsncying a cons|»racy 
foemed against himsdf, he took refuge in the sanctuary 
of the Brasen House, where Lycurgns himsdf waa 
afterwards forced to tske shelter.^ We read however 
that his fears were quieted, and that he even activdy 
in promoting the new reform. 
If we admit the fact, that a revolution of some kind 
neaDy effected by Lycurgus, it seems necessary, in 
Older to understand the various descriptions given of it, 
to suppose diat its olgects were not predsdy such as 
the language of the ancient writers at first sight sug- 
gests. So long as we confine our view to the Dorians 
of Sparta, we are at a loss to explain the growing as- 
cendancy of a commonalty, which finaDy tramples on 
die royid prerogatives, and which it is found necessary 
to balance by an aristocratical institution ; while, in the 
same state, a small dass preponderates over the rest by 
its overgrown possessions, to a d^^ree whidi drives the 
Iffgielshir to the democratical expedient of a general re- 
pardtum* It is true diat sudi extremes may often be 
ftmmd eomlnned in a stage of society immediately pre- 
ceding a great political convulsion ; but if sudi a con- 
vwlsion ensues, and the wealthy class is forced to yield, 
die icsult win surely not be a rigid and steady aria- 

1 PlnL Api Lm. 7. 
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tocratical government : and it would be attributing, not 
wisdom^ but magic^ to Lycurgus, to suppose tbat he 
extracted sucb a constitution out of such elements. It 
seems impossible to comprehend the nature of his re- 
form^ unless we may be allowed to think that it de- 
termined not merely the relations of the Dorians among 
one another^ or to their kings^ but that in which they 
stood to their subjects, the provincials of Laconia : and 
that this is not a wholly unauthorised conjecture, ap- 
pears from the tradition, that Lycurgus extended his 
agrarian regulation over the whole country. Those 
authors indeed who represent the conquest of Laconia 
as completed some generations sooner, would lead us to 
conclude that the relation between the conquerors and 
their subjects had been long before fixed on its ultimate 
footing. But as we have seen reason to suspect that 
the conquest itself was much more gradual, so it seems 
not improbable that it was reserved for Lycurgus finally 
to settle the relative position of the several classes. And 
it must be remembered, that among them, beside the 
conquered Achajans, were other foreigners, who had 
aided the Dorians in their enterprise, and might there- 
fore seem to have stronger claims to an equality of 
political rights. It would be natural, and in accord- 
ance with the policy which we find actually pursued by 
the Dorian kings of Messenia, if these claims had been 
favoured by one of the royal houses at Sparta ; and it 
would be no uncommon mistake or perversion of lan- 
guage, if this was the fact indicated by Eurypon's am- 
bition of popularity, by the death of Eunomus, and by 
the tyranny of Charilaus. Eurypon would be a dema- 
gogue, and Charilaus a tyrant, in the same sense in 
which Cresphontes might have been called so by his 
Dorians, whom he wished to reduce to the same level 
with his other subjects ; and it may have been in a like 
struggle that Eunomus also lost his life. 

The gradual progress of the conquest may perhaps 
also serve to explain the inequality of property among 
the Dorians; which must be considered, not as an effect 
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of the origiDal diBtribution^ nor of Buccessire casual 
tnnsfers^ but of encroachment and usurpation ; and 
irbich therefore though tolerated for a time^ would 
excite discontent and division amonj; the conquerors. 
Though at the first irruption a division of land pro* 
btbly took place in that part of the t<.'rritory which was 
immediately occupied by the l>orian arms — and^ if so, 
may have been conducted on principles of equality — the 
subjugation of the several towns and districts which 
subsequently submitted to Sparta may have afforded 
some of the leading men opportunities of enriching 
themselves at the expence of the ancient land-owners, 
and to the exclusion of their less fortunate brethren, 
who might thus be disposed to favour the pretensions 
of the Laconian provincials. 

If this supposition at all corresponds to the state of 
things which Lycurgus found existing, it will not be 
difficult to understand the double aspect which his le- 
gislation presents. He must have had two main objects 
in view: one, to maintain the sovereignty of Sparta 
over the rest of Laconia ; the other — a necessary con- 
dition of the former — to unite the Spartans by the closest 
tiea among themselves. The manner in which he ac- 
complished this twofold purpose may not have been the 
less admirable, because he found all the instruments he 
required ready to his hand, and was seconded by the 
general wishes of the people. Nothing more indeed 
seems to have been necessary for securing the harmony 
and the internal strength of Sparta, than that she should 
return into the ancient track, from which she api)ears 
for a time to have been drawn partially aside : that her 
citizens, where they had cast off the habits of their 
forefathers, should resume them ; and, sacrificing all 
artificial distinctions, and newly acquired inclinations, 
should live together after the old fashion, as brothers in 
arms, under the rigid, but equal, discipline of a camp. 
This mode of life was undoubtedly not only familiar to 
tlie Spartans before the time of Lycurgus, but can never 
have sunk into very general disuse : It had probably 
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been most neglected by those whoee poMttUMUi rtiied 
them above the common levd ; and when this inequalitj 
was removed^ came again dmost spontBDeously into 
force. The occasion howerer required^ that what had 
hitherto been no more than Ux and undefined nsage, 
should henceforth be made to assume the character of 
strict law^ solemnly enacted^ and consecrated by the 
sanction of religion. If Lycurgus did no more dian 
this^ after having surmounted the obstadea which in. 
terest and passion threw in his way^ he will indeed 
lose the glory of a marvellous triumph over nature; bat 
he will retain the honour of having judiciously and 
successfully applied the simplest and most efficacious 
means which nature afibrded^ to a great and arduons 
end. 

While therefore we do not wish the reader to for- 
get that this is no more than a hypothesis, which must 
give way as soon as another more probable shall have 
been proposed^ we believe that we come nearest to the 
truths in supposing^ that the occasion which called forth 
the legislation of Lycurgus was the danger which 
threatened the Spartan Dorians^ while divided among 
themselves^ of losing the privileges which raised them 
above their subjects^ the common freemen of Laconia: 
that consequently the basis of all his regulations was 
a new distribution of property, which removed the prin. 
cipal causes of discord^ and facilitated the correction of 
other abuses; that this was accompanied by a more 
precise determination of political rights ; and finally 
that this same opportunity was taken to enforce and to 
widen all those distinctions of education and habits^ 
which^ while they separated the citizens from the sub- 
jects, bound the higher class more firmly together. Such 
at least appears to have been the aim and tendency of 
the Spartan institutions, whatever may be thought as 
to their origin and author; and we shall therefore 
follow this order in proceeding to describe their prin- 
cipal features. 

According to one of the accounts transmitted to us 
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by PhiUreb, Lycurgut divided the whole of Liconia 
inlD 39,000 ptroeb; of which 9000 were SMigned to as 
tnanj Sparun ftmilieei 30,000 to their free subjecta. 
Plutarch ieeint to have nipponed that theie parcels were 
•U equal, to that the 8|)artan had no advantage over the 
Laconian, any more than over hit fellow citizens ; for 
he rdatea that Lycurgus, having once returned from 
abroad toward the end of harvest, gazed with delight 
on the uniform aspect of the corn-fields, and observed 
that all Laconia looked like a heritage newly shared 
among many brothers. It must however be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that in the time of Lycurgus, 
several districts of Laconia were probably still inde- 
pendent of Sparta ; and next, tliat even if this had been 
otherwise, and with regard to the part then subject to 
the conquerors, the nature of the ground must have 
rendered a nicely equal partition for such an age and 
people utterly impracticable. Nor does it appear what 
motive could have induceil the legislator to aim at es- 
tablishing such an equality among the Laconians, in 
whose case the physical diflUculty would be the greatest. 
On the other hand, we find that it was a question 
among the ancients, whether the 9000 S{>artan parceb 
were all contained in Laconia itself, or included those 
which were acquired after the age of Lycurgus in Mes- 
■enia. Plutarch mentions two opinions on this subject 
According to one, 6*000 parcels were assigned by Ly- 
curgus himself, and 3000 were added by king Polydorus 
at the end of the first Messenian war ; according to the 
other, the original number, 4500, was doubled by Po. 
lydorus. The latter opinion seems to be strongly con- 
firmed by the plan of the unfortunate Agis, who proposed 
to divide the Spartan territory into 4500 allotments, at 
the same time that he asKigned 1 5,000 to the Laconian 
provincials. And Aristotle, who wrote after Messenia 
had been wrested from tlic dominion of Sparta, speaking 
of the Spartan land in Laconia, appears to say that it 
is capable of maintaining JOOO infantry and 1500 
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horsemen ^ ; adding, that the Spartans were reported to 
have once amounted to 10^000. Indeed^ if there was 
any foundation for the assertion of Isocrates, that they 
originally numbered only 2000, it would be scarcely 
credible that they should by any means have attained to 
much more than twice that number in the days of 
Lycurgus : the causes to which their subsequent increase 
may have been due, will be hereafter explained. And 
as Plutarch's statement seems to require correction in 
this respect, so it may be suspected that it greatly ex- 
aggerates the amount of the Laconian free population. 
The proportion which it bore to that of Sparta in the 
time of Lycurgus was probably nearly the same as that 
which Agis endeavoured to restore ; otherwise an inex- 
plicable decrease must have taken place before the Per- 
sian war, when, on the largest calculation, the military 
force of the Laconians did not exceed 1 6,000 men.^ 
On this supposition^ Plutarch would have been mis- 
taken only as to the number of the allotments made by 
Lycurgus, but would be correct as to their proportion 
15,000 to 4500. On another very important point 
however his description suggests a totally erroneous 
notion ; for it supposes, as has been observed, that the 
39^000 parcels were all equal, at least in their average 
dimensions. This was far from being the case. Aris. 
totle appears to intimate, that the largest part of Laconia 
was occupied by the Spartans.-* Their share was un- 
doubtedly, as Isocrates expressly remarks^ the most 
fertile and valuable^; and, to judge from the population 
which it supported, it cannot have been much inferior 
to the rest in extent. At Plataja, each Spartan was 
attended by seVien Helots ; and, on the lowest comput- 
ation grounded on this statement, the Helots must at 
that time have been to the free Laconians nearly as 
three to one. But the Helots are every where described 

' Pol. ii. 6. According to the reading, TjicxiAic't^, which the cout«x( 
seems to ro<iuire. 

« See Clinton, Fast. Hell. n. p. 4<)7. 
, 3 Pol. ii. (). 5!r«fr<«r«» iTtxi rr,» ^Xilcrrvii y^. 
. ■« Punath. p.ii70. 
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M tUvet^ not of the Laconiann, but of the Apartunii ; so 
tbateveii if the greater part belonged to MeMenia, those 
at Laconia inust have required little less than half the 
eountry for the maintenance of thetnselvea and their 
mattera. The whole of the land however was not in 
private hands ; the state remained in possession of a 
coonderable domain, including perhaps moht of the 
mines and quarries, and the woody mountain tracts 
which afforded the citizens the exercise of the chase ; 
another portion was withdrawn, in scattered parcels, 
ffom private uses for the service of tlie numerous 
tenples. 

Though what has been said shows that it is scarcely 
poaaible to ascertain the exact proportion in which the 
Lacedemonian territory was distributefl in the days of 
Ljcorgus, it is highly probable that the tendency of his 
agrarian regulations, of those at least which related to 
tile Spartans, was toward a general equality of landed 
property. But it is not clear that for this purpose he 
waa obliged to remove all ancient landmarks, and to 
Bake an entirely new partition : he may have found it 
lufficient to compel the wealthy to resign a part of their 
p oaa es tions, that perhaps to which they had no title 
bat an unauthorised occupation. If we suppose the 
inequality of property among the Spartans to have 
arisen chiefly from acts of usurpation, by which the 
leading men had seized lands of the conquered Achsans, 
which, if taken from their owners, belonged of right to 
the state, their resumption might afford the means at 
once of correcting an evil which disturbed the internal 
tranquillity of Sparta, and of redressing a wrong which 
provoked discontent among her subjects. The kings, 
we are informed, luul domains in the districts of several 
provincial towns' ; similar acrjuisitions may have been 
■Mde by many private Spartans before the time of 
Lycurgns ; and his partition, so far as it regarded the 
•abject Laeonians, may have consisted chiefly in the 
restoration and distribution of such lands. 

* Xmfjph. J>c Jju:. Rep. c. 15. 
VOL. I. X 
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When, from the division of the territory, we pro- 
ceed to inquire into the condition of its inhabitants, 
-we find three classes, which must be separately con- 
sidered : the Dorians of Sparta ; their serfs, the Helots ; 
and the people of the provincial districts. These 
last, who stand most apart from the rest^ will most 
fitly come first under our notice. They were a mixed 
race, composed partly of the conquered Achseans, partly 
of strangers who had either accompanied the con- 
querors in their expedition^ or had been invited bj 
them to supply the place of the old inhabitants. It is 
possible that there may have been also some Dorians 
among them, as we learn that the town of Boes was 
founded by a chief of the Heracleid race; and, that 
not long after the time of Lycurgus, Geronthrse, era- 
cuated by the Achseans, was peopled by a colony sent 
from Sparta.^ But as the whole body of the invaders 
was barely strong enough to effect ihe conquest, the 
numbers thus detached from it must have been ex- 
tremely small, even when the Spartan franchise was 
less valuable than it became after the subjugation of 
Messenia. Isocrates represents the Dorians as pursuing 
the policy of weakening the conquered Acheeans by 
dispersing them over a great number of miserable 
hamlets, which they dignified with the name of cities, 
and which lay in the least productive part of the terri- 
tory. This is perhaps not a mere fiction of the 
rhetorician ; though, as the description of an uniform 
system, it undoubtedly distorts, or greatly exaggerates, 
the truth ; since the population of Bce«, for instance, is 
said to have been collected from three more ancient 
towns. Still what Isocrates mentions may sometimes 
have happened, and may serve to account for the ex- 
traordinary number of the Laconian cities, as they were 
called, which are said to have amounted to a hundred, 
and to have occasioned the yearly sacrifice of a heca- 
tomb ; for it does not seem necessary to suppose that 
this number included those of Messenia. It is also 

' Paus. iii. 22. 
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lible enough that Sparta always viewed the subject 
Ds with jealousy^ and would never have permitted 
n to attain a very high degree of strength or 
lenoe. There is no doubt much rhetorical exagger- 
a in the description of the territory assigned to the 
]uered people, as seems clear from the fact that it 
uded a large part of tlie crown lands ; but still it 
nquestionable that the Spartans occupied the best 
fairest portion. 
^he provincial land was tributary to the state ; but 

tribute was perhaps regarded less as a source of 
nue than as an acknowledgment of sovereignty. 
i provincials were subjects ; they shared none of 
poUtical privileges of the Spartans ; their municipal 
»mment was under the control of Spartan officers ; 

yet they bore the heaviest share of the public bur- 
is, and were liable to be torn from their fields and 
ths, to shed their blood in quarrels which only in. 
Bted the pride or ambition of Sparta. These were 
r principal grievances ; but in other respects, and 
pared with the most numerous class of the popu- 
m, they were highly favoured subjects, and on the 
•le they might perhaps see little to envy in the con- 
m of the Spartans themselves. Their political de. 
ience was compensated by their exemption from 
ly irksome restraints and inflictions, which habit 
' could render tolerable, to which the ruling caste 
J forced to submit. If they were compelled to 
ow their labour on an ungrateful part of the soil, 
' on the other hand enjoyed undivided possession 
he trade and manufactures of the country. It is 

that the value of this advantage was very much 
ininhed by the peculiar character of the Spartan 
Ltutiong, which l^nished luxury and its ministering 

from the capital, and discouraged, if it did not 

lly prevent, all influx of strangers; but though 

simplicity of the Spartan mode of life, and the 

)us policy of the government, tended to check the 

iBtry of the artificer, it must have found very pro- 

x 2 
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fitable employment in the public buildings and festivals 
whicli displayed the piety and magnificence of the 
state : for Sparta yielded to no Grecian city in her 
zeal for religion^ and forgot her parsimony in the ser- 
vice of the gods. Hence the higher as well as the 
subordinate arts were cultivated by the provincials^ 
though they would have been thought all alike degrading 
to a Spartan ; and Laconia contributed several celebrated 
names to the list of Grecian artists. We should be led 
to form a still higher estimate of the prosperity of this 
class, and of the respect with which it was viewed, if 
we might believe that it had sent forth several success- 
ful competitors to the Olympic games. But the in- 
stances which at first sight appear to attest this fact, 
are none of them altogether free from ambiguity. 
There are some other interesting points connected with 
this subject, on which at present we cannot decide with 
any greater certainty. The division of Laconia into 
six districts, which Ephorus supposed to have taken 
place immediately after the conquest, seems at least to 
imply that the province was once distributed into can- 
tons, which were governed by Spartan magistrates; 
but we know neither the precise nature of this insti- 
tution, nor how long it lasted. The example of Cythera, 
where we find a Spartan officer under a peculiar name 
(Cythcrodices), affords no ground for any conclusion as to 
the administration of Laconia. We may infer from 
the diflTerence of armour among the provincials engaged 
at the battle of Platsa, where each of their men at 
arms was accompanied by a liglit-armed soldier, that 
there was a corresponding distinction of ranks among 
them, by which one class, included under the general 
name of Laconians, was perhaps no less widely parted 
from another than the whole body was from the Spar- 
tans. Whether however this was a diflference of birth 
or of occupations, a casual or a permanent one, we have 
no means of ascertaining. 

In general the provincials seem to have had little to 
complain of but the want of political independence ; and 
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if they were in great part strangers who had settled in 
the country with the permission of the Dorians, this 
could not he considered as a wrong or a hardship. 
Very different was the condition of the IlelotH^ whose 
nanie^ according to every derivation of it, recalled 
the loss of personal liYierty as the origin and the 
esaential character of their state. The sncientn look* 
cd upon them as Achoeans, who in consequence of 
their obstinate resistance had been reduced to slavery 
by the conquerors ; and upon their lot as the most 
wretched and degrading kind of servitude. A modem 
historian views them in a totally different light, as aiv 
aboriginal race, subdued at a very early period, which 
immediately pasned over as slaves t^) the Dorians, and 
who suffered no worse treatment than was necesHarily 
incident to their station, or than they had probably ex- 
perienced under their former roaKters.' The two ()ues- 
tions, as to their origin and their treatment, are inti- 
mately connected. As to the former, we have no 
sufficient direct evidence, and are left to the uncertain 
guidance of etymological conjectures.'^ But an to the 
second point we have more satisfactory information ; 
and though the degree of oppression to which the He 
lots were subjected may have been sometimes ex. 
aggerated, it is incontestible that they were always 
viewed with suspicion by their masters, as enemies who 
only waited for an opportunity to revolt ; that they 
were placed under the inspection of a vigilant police ; 
and that measures of atrocious violence were sometimes 
adopted to reduce their strength, or to break their 
apirit. This is very intelligible, according to the com- 
mon notion of their origin ; but if they belonged to a 
race which the Dorians at their first invasion found 
already enslaved, it is not so easy to explain this here- 
ditary enmity between them and their masters. For 
if they did not lose their liberty, they would appear to 
have been gainers by the Dorian conquest. They were 

» MuHlM", Dor, HI, !i. 1. 

3 See Ooettling'i Excursus ad Arlitot. PoL p. 465. 

X S 
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obliged indeed to share the produce of the land wbidi 
they cultivated with its new lords; hut the lent de- 
manded from them was moderate, and it was fixed ; so 
that they could reckon on the whole benefit of extra- 
ordinary industry, frugality, and prosperous seasons. 
They were bound to the soil ; but in return they could 
not be torn from it, and were secured by express com. 
pact, or by unbroken custom, from the danger of being 
sold to be carried away from their homes, — a calamity 
to which the cultivators of the soil were long liable in 
Attica. A part of them was employed in public works, 
a part in domestic service : a less profitable occupation 
indeed, but one which afforded them a chance of 
emancipation, as a reward of zeal and activity. The 
same prospect, and opportunitiesof enriching themselves 
with booty, sweetened their compulsory attendance in 
the camp, and their 'share in the dangers of the field. 
Hence, unless their political condition had undergone 
a change, there appears no cause in their ordinary and 
permanent relations that should have rendered them 
impatient of the new yoke, which at least cannot have 
been heavier than the old one. On the other hand, 
though humanity was not one of the Dorian virtues, the 
conquerors would have been deterred by prudence from 
using wanton cruelty or contumely toward a numerous 
class of men, on whose submissiveness the existence of 
the state depended. But they seem to have been con- 
scious that they had no claim to the goodwill of their 
serfs, and that they could only hope to keep them 
under by a strong arm and a threatening countenance. 
Hence the usual treatment of the Helots seems to have 
been ordered to the intent that the distinction between 
the freeman and the slave might be as conspicuous and 
as deeply felt by each party as possible. All that be- 
longed to the ruling caste was held to be profaned by 
the touch of the inferior race : a Helot, for instance, 
would not have dared to be heard singing one of the 
S^iartan songs', or to be seen in any but the rustic garb, 

I Plut Lye. 28. 
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which was the livery of his seiritude.^ If this was 
the principle of the policy pursued toward these ud- 
fortonate heings, it matters little whether we believe 
Phitarch's account of particular outrages inflicted on 
tfaem^ such as that they were sometimes forced to make 
diemselves drunk, that in this state they might be ex- 
posed to the derision of their young lords^ for a prac- 
tical lesson of sobriety. That in this and in similar 
stories there is much exaggeration or misconception^ 
cannot be doubted ; and this will not surprise us, when 
we reflect how difficult it was for the Greeks them- 
sdves, of other states, to procure accurate information 
as to the Spartan institutions. So it is impossible 
to lielieYe as literally true^ though it was related by 
Aristotle, that the Ephors, when they entered on their 
office^ made a formal declaration of war against the 
Hdots. Whatever may have been the precise fact 
thus misrepresented^ it was most probably connected 
with a commission which was given every year to a 
select number of young Spartans to range the country 
in certain directions secretly with daggers. This was 
the famous cryptia ; a name, if Plutarch's explanation of 
it is correct^ never to be mentioned without horror. 
According to him, it was a system of legal assassin- 
ation^ levelled against those of the Helots who excited 
the jealousy of the government by eminent qualities of 
mind or body. Plutarch himself is unwilling to im- 
pute such a nefarious institution to Lycurgus ; and we 
may reasonably doubt whether it ever existed in the 
form which he describes. But still it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the name expressed a reality, and that this 
was a kind of secret commission. A usage somewhat 
similar^ only without any affectation of secrecy^ was 
estaUished in Attica for the twofold end of exercising 
the young citizen, and providing for the security of the 

1 MyroD in Athen. xit. p. 657. Mueller (Dor. iii. a) treaU this as a 
palpable misrepresentation, because it could be oo hardship for the helots 
to wear a usual peasant's dress. But Welcker (Ilieognis, p. xxxv.) Tenr 
judiciously observes, ** Est aliquid tam singulis quam populis galcmm TiL 
losom et geitare pone, et depooere.** 

X 4 
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country ; and Plato proposes for his Cretan colony an 
institution in most respects analogous, though without 
any sanguinary purpose, under the same name. The 
object of the Spartan cryptia was undoubtedly not 
merely to inure the young warriors to the hardships of 
a military life. The very exaggerations of the ancients 
seem to show that in later times at least it was chiefly 
directed against the Helots ; and that it was not con- 
fined to a simple inspection of them. We need not 
indeed suppose that victims were regularly marked for 
midnight assassinations : but on the other hand it is to 
be feared that the dagger was not worn merely for de- 
fence ; and that the boldest of the disaffected were in- 
timidated by the knowledge that their movements were 
watched, and that they were always liable to the stroke 
of an invisible hand. That no scruples of justice or 
humanity would have diverted the government, or their 
agents, from giving such warnings, where policy might 
seem to require it, is abundantly evident from that deed 
of blood, which, in its singular atrocity, leaves every 
other crime recorded in Greek history far behind it, and 
over which Thucydides, though without leaving room 
for the slightest doubt as to the fact, draws a veil of 
mystery which serves to heighten its horror. He in- 
forms us that on one occasion, when the weakness of 
Sparta gave reason to dread an insurrection of the 
Helots, all those whose past services in war seemed to 
entitle them to freedom were publicly invited to come 
forward and claim their reward. The bravest and most 
aspiring presented themselves, and out of the whole 
number two thousand were selected as the worthiest 
They crowned themselves in joy, and went round the 
temples to pay thanks to the gods ; and then they were 
all destroyed, but with the decent secrecy which com- 
monly marks the proceedings of an oligarchy ; so that the 
historian, though he well knew what was done, was 
unable to learn the exact manner. 

Kmancipation of Helots was not unfrequent, and 
there appear to have been several degrees between 
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bondage and the fall freedom of a Spartan citizen. 
But the story just mentioned can scarcely be reconciled 
with the notion that this ascent was open^ of right or 
by custom^ to every serf as a reward of merit^ which 
it depended on his own exertions to earn. It is only 
surprising that a goremment, which sometimes granted 
diis boon^ shonld ever have resorted to so horrible an 
expedient as the stratagem related by Thucydides. It 
must however be remembered that tliere was probably 
a great difference in the treatment which the Helota 
experienced at different periods. Plutarch observes, 
that in later times the Spartans became more jealous^ 
and consequently more cruel ; and for this there appear 
to have been more causes than the partial insurrection 
to which he refers the fact.^ We shall also soon have 
to relate an event which gave rise to a new class of 
Helots, who^ as they were widely distinct in position 
and feelings from those of Laconia, were probably dealt 
with according to different maxims. 

The servitude of the Helots was the foundation on 
which the existence of the Spartans, as a separate 
people, rested. The subjection of the rest of Laconia 
contributed indeed very materially to their power and 
security ; but the district cultivated by the Helots, and 
their services in the field and in the city, were required 
to afford the ruling class that leisure, which was the 
cisential condition of all the Spartan institutions. To 
minister by his toil to this leisure was according to the 
Spartan system, the only end for which the Helot 
existed: to enjoy it^ or to use it in the immediate 
service of the commonwealth, was the only occupation 
which did not degrade a freeman. In this respect the 
Spartans were all equal : contrasted with the serfs who 
tilled their land, and waited at their table, all gentle; 
compared with the tributary provincials, who were 
excluded from the councils and the government of 
the state, all noble. Since however such a relative 
equality does not exclude internal distinctions of rank^ 

1 Lye £8. 
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we have still to inquire whether the Spartans were all 
equal among themselves. That at a period, the history 
of which is hotter known than that of the age oi 
Lycurgus, hut when great changes had taken place in 
their condition, there subsisted among them a disparity 
of rank, which involved the most important conse- 
quences, is indisputable ; but it is an interesting and 
difficult question, whether this difference was an ancient 
one, and founded on their original relations, or was of 
later growth, and introduced by altered circumstances. 
There were undoubtedly certain divisions of the ruling 
class, some as old as the conquest, others still more 
ancient ; but it is not clear how far these implied any 
distinction in rank or privileges. The Dorians, in 
general, were divided into tliree tribes, and a portion of 
each joined in the invasion of Laconia. Among these 
the Hylleans, as that to which the two royal families 
belonged, would naturally have some precedence in 
dignity over the Dymanes and Pamphylians. But we 
find no intimation that this pre-eminence, if it existed, 
was ever legally recognised, or attended with any poli- 
tical advantages. But beside this division, which was 
common to the Dorian race, we hear of others which 
were peculiar to Laconia. The Cadmean ^geids, 
according to Herodotus, were a great tribe (a phyle) at 
Sparta ; and so the Heracleids, and even the Dorians, 
are sometimes described as separate tribes. It seems 
however most probable that this last statement is a 
mere mistake, and that the JEgeids and Heracleids 
were both incorporated in the national threefold divi- 
sion. But there appear to have been also local tribes 
at Sparta, corresponding to the quarters or regions of 
the capital, or perhaps more properly to the hamlets or 
boroughs of which it was composed : four are enumer- 
ated, but without including the name of Sparta, which 
most probably raised the number to five. All natural 
or genealogical tribes include sundry subdivisions: at 
Sparta, the next lower unity bore the peculiar name of 
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an dbe, winch originally lignified a village or district^, 
thoo^ we do not find that it wat at all connected with 
the local trihes. There were thirty of these obes, — a 
mtnoher which corresponds perfectly well with the triple 
diTision of the nation ; hat yet is not inconsistent with 
those of fiTe, six, and ten, which different authors have 
assigned to the Spartan tribes. But still, except the 
hereditary right to the crown, which was lodged in 
two families of the Heracleid race, we do not find any 
privilege attached to any of these bodies, or any trace 
of an order of nobles, distinct from the common free, 
men of Sparta. 

It may however be thought that the existence of 
such an order may be safely inferred from analogy ; 
and it is certainly probable enough, whether the Hera- 
cleids were foreigners or not, that there were among 
the Dorians other races, distinguished from the common 
mass by their illustrious descent. We would not even 
deny that the division of the three tribes may have 
originally imported a political inequality ; but it would 
not follow that this should have subsisted after the 
conquest. The common enterprise, the glory, and the 
danger, which, as we have seen, did not immediately 
cease, tended to level all political distinctions among 
the conquerors; and there seems to be no ground for 
believing that there was any class intermediate between 
the kings and the main body of the people ; all seem 
to have formed one commonalty of nobles. The ori- 
ginal Spartan constitution therefore, though it did not 
exclude aU inequality either of rank or property, may 
be described as a democracy, with two hereditary 
magistrates at its head ; and Uie institutions of Lycur- 
gas appear to have tended rather to efface, than to in- 
troduce, artificial distinctions. It will belong to the 
history of a later period to show how this state of 
things was changed. 

I *flMf x^^fMu according to the true reading in Hesyeb., and perhapa 
imf, x&fjutus' 'l*he /3 supplies the place of a digamnuL See note 5. p. 801. 
or Alberti'a HesychiuiL 
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At Sparta, as in all other Greek republics, the 
sovereign power resided in the assembly of the people; 
where a Heracleid, however respected for his birth, 
had no advantage in his vote over the common Dorian. 
In later times we hear of two assemblies, a greater and 
a lesser ; but this appears (o have been an innovation, 
connected with other changes to be hereafter described. 
The first of the ordinances for which Lycurgus pro- 
cured the sanction of the oracle, — regulating no doubt 
an ancient custom, — directed that assemblies of the 
people should be held periodically in a field near the 
city ; that the magistrate who convened them should 
have the right of proposing measures, and the people 
the power of approving or rejecting. But it appears 
that the assembly could only express the general will 
by its vote, and that none but persons in office were 
entitled to deliver their opinion « The licence of amend- 
ing a proposition was for a time assumed by the 
assembly ; but it seems to have been considered as a 
departure from the principles of the constitution, and, 
as we shall see, was formally abolished in a subsequent 
reign. The ordinary business of the Spartan assembly, 
especially in early times, must have been small, and the 
extraordinary of rare occurrence : the former perhaps 
confined to the election of those magistrates and priests 
who held their offices for a fixed term ; and the latter 
relating chiefly to questions of war or peace, and to 
those of imposts, treaties, and the like, arising out of 
them. Proposed changes in the constitution, and dis- 
putes concerning the succession to the throne, were 
also, whenever so singular a subject occurred, decided 
by the same supreme authority. 

As it cannot be doubted that assemblies' of the 
people had been held at Sparta long before the time of 
Lycurgus, and that, in this respect, the oracle did little 
more than describe what had been always customary; 
so there is the strongest reason to believe, that among 
the Dorians, as in all the heroic states, there was from 
time immemorial a council of elders. Not only is it 
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Utterly incredible that the Spartan council (called the 
gerusia, or 8enate)«'was first instituted by Lycurgus, it 
is not even clear that he introduced any important 
alteration in its constitution or functions. It was com- 
posed of thirty members^ corresponding to the number 
of the obes, a division as aacient as that of the tribes ; 
which alone would suffice to refute the legend^ that the 
first council was formed of the thirty who aided 
Lycurgus in his enterprise^ even without the conclusive 
fact that two of the obes were represented by the kings. 
This privilege of the two royal families might indeed 
seem to favour the suspicion^ that Lycurgus^ though 
be did not create the senate^ effected an important 
innovation in it; and that before his time the other 
twenty- eight places were also filled up by certain fami. 
lies, the most ancient or illustrious in each obe. This 
however is no more than a conjecture ; so far as we 
know^ the twenty-eight colleagues of the kings were 
always elected by the people, without regard to any 
quaUfication beside age and personal merit. The mode 
of election breathes a spirit of primitive simplicity : the 
<»ndidates, who were required to have reached ^e age 
of sixty, presented themselves in succession to the 
assembly, and were received with applause proportioned 
to the esteem in which they were held by their fellow- 
citizens. These manifestations of popular feeling were 
noted by persons appointed for the purpose, who were 
shut up in an adjacent room, where they could hear the 
shouts, but could not see the competitors. He who in 
their judgment had been greeted with the loudest 
plaudits, won the prize — the highest dignity in the 
commonwealth next to the throne. The senators held 
their office for life, no provision being made for the 
extraordinary case of decrepitude or dotage, and were 
subject to no regular responsibility; as men raised above 
suspicion by a long career of honour, and yet liable to 
punishment if convicted of misconduct. Their functions 
were partly deliberative, partly judicial, partly execu- 
tive: they prepared measures which were to be laid 
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before the popular assembly ; they exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction^ with the power of inflicting death or civil 
degradation^ and not confined by any written laws; and 
they also appear to have interposed with a kind of 
patriarchal authority, to enforce the observance of 
ancient usage and discipline. But it is not easy to 
define with exactness the original limits of their power, 
particularly in the last.mentioned branch of their office; 
because a part of their functions was very early assumed 
by a magistracy of later growth, the ephors, who, as we 
shall see, gradually reduced both the senate and the 
kings to comparative insignificance. 

The twenty-eight senators, as we have observed, were 
colleagues of the kings : and this is one side from which 
it is necessary to consider the Spartan royalty, in order 
to understand its peculiar nature. In general we may 
remark, that what rendered it so singular an object in 
later times was not merely that it stood alone after the 
kingly office had been abolished in the rest of Greece, 
but that while in most of its functions and attributes it 
presented a lively image of the royalty of the heroic 
ages, it was tempered and restrained in a manner un- 
known to the constitution of any of the heroic states. 
Most of these restrictions were introduced after the age 
of Lycurgus, by the growing power of the ephors : in 
the early period there was perhaps only one important 
feature in which the kings of Sparta differed from most 
of those described in the Homeric poems — the division 
of the sovereignty between two persons. But even this 
was not peculiar to Sparta : the legends of Thebes, as 
well as numerous instances in the catalogue of the Iliad, 
seem to prove that |a diarchy, though less usual than a 
monarchy, was not a very rare form of government, at 
least in the latter part of the heroic ages. It was pro- 
bably one of the first fruits of the jealousy of the nobles, 
which in the end swallowed up the kingly power. This 
may not be a sufficient ground for rejecting the substance 
of the Spartan legend, according to which the two royal 
families sprang from the twin sons of Aristodemus ; but 
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it tends to show that design had probahly as great a 
■bare as chance in producing this institution. Its in- 
evitable effect^ the riTahry of the two royal lines^ was un« 
ckmbtedly not unforeseen : but this rivalry, which might 
have been pernicious if the royal authority had been 
greater, was likely to prove useful to the state, as that 
of the Roman consuls, when both parties were placed 
under due control ; and this may have been the result 
contemplated by those who procured the sanction of the 
oracle for the divided royalty. According to those 
authors indeed who believed that the senate was 
founded by Lycurgus, the dismemberment of the 
crown mi^t have seemed necessary for the protection 
of the liberty of the people ; but according to the view 
we have here taken of the senate, as an original and 
essential part of the Spartan institutions, the power of 
the kings can never have been formidable. In council 
the voice of each told for no more than that of any other 
senator : in their absence their place seems to have been 
supplied, according to some regulation which is not 
clearly explained, by the senators of the same tribe; 
and it is not improbable that the king of the elder house 
bad a casting vote.^ They also presided in a separate 
tribunal, which, before the rise of the ephoralty, per- 
haps exercised a more extensive civil jurisdiction, but 
was subsequently confined to certain questions of inhe- 
ritance, and legal forms, connected with the patriarchal 
character of the kings. Like all the kings of the heroic 
ages, they were the high-priests of the nation: both 
were priests of Jupiter ; but with the distinction, that 
the one, probably the elder, ministered to the god under 
his Dorian title, the other under that which he bore in 
Laconia, probably before the conquest.^ They had 
likewise, apparently as a branch of the same office, the 
more important charge of consulting the Delphic oracle 
by officers of their own appointment, and of preserving 

1 Thi< may perhapf reconcile tbe difference between Herod. vL 57. and 
Thucyd. L Su. 
« Her. vi fie. 
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the Answers received. But the most important of all 
their prerogatives was the command of the armies^ and 
it was in time of war that the royal majesty was seen in 
its highest lustre. Though to make war or peace rested 
with the nation^ the kings appear originally to have had 
the unfettered direction of all military operations^ as- 
sisted however hy a. council of war ; and it was long 
before any inconvenience was found to arise from their 
taking the field together. Their military authority, espe- 
cially in expeditions beyond the border, seems to ha?e 
been nearly unlimited : at home, in the same capacity 
of hereditary generals of the nation, they provided for 
the maintenance of the public roads ^, and appointed 
officers, in the nature of consuls, to protect the interests 
of strangers. ^ % 

The honours attached to their office were however 
still greater than its power, and suffered little diminu- 
tion after this had been most reduced. They were 
revered not simply as the first magistrates of the state, 
but as persons allied to the gods by their heroic descent. 
But the outward marks of this reverence were such as it 
became freemen and Spartans to bestow, and were con- 
formable to the simplicity of the heroic times from 
which they were derived. The ensigns of the royal 
dignity did not consist in pomp and ceremony, in per- 
sonal splendour and luxury. A king of Sparta was not 
distinguished from his fellow-citizens either in his dress 
or his manner of living ; he was subject to the same 
laws which regulated the diet of the common froeman ; 
but the state made an ample provision for the main- 
tenance of his household, and for a species of hospitality 
which he exercised rather in his character of priest than 
of king. For this purpose, beside the domains which 
were assigned to each king in the provincial districts, he 
was entitled to certain payments in kind, which enabled 
him at stated seasons to sacrifice to the gods, and to 

< And hence perhaps excrcined a special jurisdiction over the Hekito 
aiit] nruvincials, on whom the repair of the hlKhways usually felL Herod. 
I. 57. 
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entortain his friends. At every public sacrifice ofi^red hj 
other citisens^ he was of right the most honoured guest; 
to him belonged the foremost place in every assembly ; 
and^ before the ephors made an exception, every one 
rose at his approach. In the camp he was surrounded 
with still more state than at home ; he was guarded by 
ft chosen band of a hundred men ; his table, at which 
he entertained the principal officers, was maintained at 
the public expence : and though he was relieved from 
every care, but that of conducting the general operations 
of the campaign, by a number of inferior functionaries^ 
it was provided that they should in no case act v ithout 
his express permission. How the two kings shared the 
command, when they both led the same expedition, we 
are not distinctly informed. Both the accession and the 
decease of the kings were marked by usages, which, as 
Herodotus observed, have rather an Oriental than a 
Hellenic aspect. On the one occasion, the public joy 
was expressed by a release of all debts due from indivi- 
duals to the state ; for the Spartan treasury perhaps no 
great sacrifice. The royal obsequies were celebrated by 
a ten days intermission of all public business, and by a 
general mourning, in which the helots and the provin- 
cials were compelled to take the most active part : horse- 
men carried the tidings through the country, and 
thousands of the subject class, as well as of the serfs, 
attended the funeral^ rent the air with their wailings, and 
proclaimed the virtues of the deceased prince superior to 
those of all his predecessors. 

The little that is known of the functions of the in« 
ferior magistrates is not important enough to, be here 
detailed ; and, for a difl^rent reason, we must here con- 
fine ourselves to a few remarks on the office of the 
ephors, though they ultimately acquired the supreme 
authority in the state. Neither the name of these ma- 
gistrates, nor their original functions, seem to have 
been peculiar to Sparta : they occur in other Dorian 
aUet}, and were therefore probably of higher antiquity 

> AiatCjrrene HeracL4. 
TOIfX. Y 
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even than . Lycurgus, though by some authors their 
origin was referred to him^ by others to a later reign. 
Their number, five, which, so far as we know, was al- 
ways the same, was probably connected with that of the 
local tribes, or quarters, of Sparta. They were elected 
annually, and appear from the first to have exercised a 
jurisdiction and superintendence over the Spartans in 
their civil concerns, wliich was perhaps never exactly 
ascertained, and therefore admitted of indefinite en- 
largement. In the ordinance of the oracle which con- 
tains the general outline of the constitution as it existed 
in the time of Lycurgus, they are not mentioned ; from 
which it may be inferred, that no new powers accrued 
to them from any of the changes which he introduced. 
It is at all events clear that their political importance 
arose at a later period : and the new character which 
their office then assumed appears to be bo intimately 
connected with the history of the times, that it will be 
most convenient to consider both together. 

In the institutions hitherto described, we have found 
nothing that can with any probability be attributed to 
Lycurgus, and little that was originally peculiar to 
Sparta. But as the Spartans were at all times chiefly 
distinguished from the other Greeks by the usages of 
their civil and domestic life, so it is in these that the 
influence of the legislator is generally thought to be 
most conspicuous. And here, as we have already given 
reasons for believing that in many points he reduced 
habit and custom to rule and law, we have no doubt 
that, in the -same spirit, he not only modified and cor- 
rected, but also added much that was new. No one 
however can now pretend to distinguish these various 
elements from each other, except so far as some are 
more, some less, accordant with the general practice of 
Greek antiquity. There is indeed one principle which 
pervades all the Spartan institutions : the citizen is bom 
and lives but for the state : his substance, time, strength, 
faculties, and affections are dedicated to its service : its 
welfare is his happiness, its glory his honour. But this 
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principle wm asniredly not introduced by Lycurgui, 
even if he wan the first Spartan in ivhoie mind it be- 
came a distinct thought. It was the necessary result of 
the circumstances by which a handful of men were 
placed in a country of which they occupied only a sin. 
gle point, in the midst of a population greatly superior 
to them in numbers, over which nevertheless they were 
determined to lord as princes and masters. Lycurgus 
however seems both to have recognised it as the supreme 
principle of liis legislation, and in the application of it 
to have gone some steps further than any one before 
him. 

The sacrifice exacted from the wealthy whom he 
compelled to resign a part of their lands, was an ac. 
knowledgement of the precarious tenure by which every 
Spartan held his mmovable property : if indeed he 
could be said to have any. For in fact he was far from 
having an absolute control over the portion of land 
assigned to him ; his interest in it was most narrowly 
limited. The helots who cultivated it might rather 
have been considered as the real owners of it, since 
they were only charged with the payment of an invaria- 
ble quantity of the produce, with which their lord was 
to support his household as he could. The average 
amount of this rent seems to have been no more than 
was required for the frugal maintenance of a family of 
fix persons. The right of transfer was as strictly con- 
fined as that of enjoyment : the patrimony was indi. 
Tisible, inalienable, and descended to the eldest son, and, 
it would appear, in default of a male heir, to the 
eldest daughter. The object seems to have been, after 
the number of the allotments became fixed, that each 
should be constantly represented by one head of a house- 
bold. But the nature of tlie means employed for this 
end is one of the most obscure subjects in the Spartan 
■jrstem. The first difficulty was to provide that the 
whole number of families to be maintained should not 
exceed or fall short of the number of lots assigned for 
their support. To guard against the evils which might 

Y 2 
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arise^ even while this equality was preserved^ from a 
great disproportion between the numbers and the pro« 
perty of each family^ was the second difficulty. A 
superabundant population might have been easily dis- 
charged by the ordinary expedient of a colony. But^ in 
fact, this was an evil which seems never to have been 
felt or feared at Sparta. We read of penalties enacted 
by Lycurgus against celibacy^ and of rewards assignedi 
in later times, to the fathers of a numerous offspring. 
Yet we find that the number of Spartan citizens was 
continually decreasing. Hence the common stock was 
always amply sufficient for the wants of the community, 
and the only practical difficulty was, to regulate its dis- 
tribution, so as to guard against the extremes, of enorm- 
ous wealth and utter indigence. In the better times 
of the commonwealth, this seems to have been princi- 
pally effected by means of adoptions, and marriages with 
heiresses, which provided for the younger sons of fami- 
lies too large to be supported on their hereditary pro- 
perty. It was then probably seldom necessary for the 
state to interfere, in order to direct the childless owner 
of an estate, or the father of a rich heiress, to a proper 
choice. But as all adoption required the sanction of 
the kings, and they had also the disposal of the hand of 
orphan heiresses, where the father had not signified ins 
will, there can be little doubt that the magistrate had 
the power of interposing on such occasions, even in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of individuals, to relieve poverty, 
and check the accumulation of wealth. What further 
foundation there may have been for Plutarch's assertion, 
that every child at its birth was brought to the assem- 
bled elders of its tribe, and, if pronounced worthy to 
live, had one of the 9OOO lots assigned for its subsis- 
tence ', is now only matter for very uncertain conjecture. 
The institutions which restrained the Spartan from 
every kind of profitable industry, except so far as the 
chase might be viewed in that light, left him to depend 
wholly on the produce of his land. For the few and 

1 i^c. J& 
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dmple transactions by which he provided for the wants 
of his household^ he needed but little money at a time 
Rence^ when the progress of trade and commerce had 
oeeacioned the coining of the precious metals in Greece, 
no need of them was yet felt at Sparta for the cx}romon 
business of life : they were regarded as a dangerous 
liOTeliy, and the possession of them was forbidden. Iron, 
tile native produce of Laconia, prepared so as to be of 
DO use for other purposes, at first in little bars, after- 
Ward in a more convenient form^ continued to the latest 
times the only legal currency at Spana, unless we may 
belie'i^e what some authors relate, that leather was ap* 
plied to the same use. This restriction has been often 
ascribed to Lycurgus, but must have been introduced 
later, if, as seems most probable^ the coinage of silver 
money was unknown to the Greeks for more than a 
century after him. With regard to gold indeed the 
prohibition would in his time have been superfluous, 
snee it is certain, from two well attested facts ^, that, 
down to the Persian wars, this metal was so rare as to 
be quite out of the reach of a private Spartan. It seems 
however that the acquisition of gold or silver money 
was interdicted only to private Spartans : for the pro. 
Yincials, who were not debarred from commerce, it must 
liave been indispensable ; nor can it have been the design 
of the legislator to impose any such restriction on the 
state itself: whether the kings were originally exempt 
Ihmi it, or only owed the privilege, which they un- 
doubtedly exercised, of amassing wealth, to subsequent 
dianges in the commonwealth, is a mere doubtful ques- 
tion. This prohibition must certainly have contributed 
to preserve the simplicity of the ancient manners ; but 
it seems to have been attended with another consequence, 
which was often very injurious to the public interests. 
The tendency of human nature to hanker after all that 
is forbidden, renders it probable that this was the secret 

> TIm SftatMnt Mnd to Lydia for a rmuW quantity : Hiero to Architcin 
tfM Corinthi«n, the only man in (ireece who haul junaMcd a comidcrable 
flioclu Tbcoponpiis in Atben. Ti. p. iOS. 
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Spring of that venality, of which we- find so many rtu 
markable instances in Spartan history. Avarice appears 
to have been the vice to which the Spartan was moA 
prone : money, for which he had scarcely any use, a 
bait, which even the purest patriotism could seldom 
resist. 

The same spirit which exercised this absolute con- 
trol over private property, appears in all the regulations 
by which the citizen was to be trained to the service of 
the state, and even in those which laid the foundation 
of the family itself. The character of the Spartan 
system is no where more conspicuous than in its mode 
of determining the relations of the sexes. The treat- 
ment of the women may serve to illustrate the manner 
in which old Hellenic usages were here modified by the 
peculiar design of the legislator. The freedom they 
enjoyed, and the deference paid to them, which were 
censured as excessive in later ages, when they formed a 
contrast to the custom then prevalent in Greece, were 
vestiges of romote antiquity, and conformable to the 
habits described in the Homeric poems. But it was 
ihorc especially the liberty allowed to the young un- 
married women that distinguished the Spartan institu. 
tioiis. Their education was conducted with a view, not 
so much to the di&chargc of household duties, as to the 
citizens which they were to give to the commonwealth. 
They were to be the mothers of a robust race, and hence 
were early subjected to the same athletic exercises as the 
harder sex : and it even seems to have been the legis- 
lator's intention that they should be looked upon only 
in this light, and should excite no affection directed to 
any other object. It was perhaps not without desi^, 
though probably with one very different from that 
which Plutarch supposes, that their persons were fre- 
quently exposed in public processions and dances, in a 
manner which to modern feelings would betoken the 
last stage of public licentiousness. ^ Yet it is certain 

> Yet it foorat neceigary to dittinguinli between the private excrci^t, in 
whicli tiiey laid aside all covering, and the public cxnibitiona, in which 
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tt in this respect the Spartan morals were at least as 
te MM those of any ancient^ perhaps of any modem 
iple. These spectacles^ probaUj a relic of a primi. 
e usage^ and connected with the rites of religion, 
re far from lowering the Spartan virgin in the eetceai 
the other sex ; and the praise or hlame which on sack 
asions she was permitted to dispense to the byistand-. 
, was found one of the most efficaciou* means of 
idcening the emulation of the youths. A Spartan 
rriage retained the form which had, no doubt, been 
en to the ceremony in the Dorian highlands, and 
ich to this day prevails among the Circassian tribes. 
te bride was conndered as a prize of courage and ad- 
its, and was always supposed to be carried off from the 
rental roof by force or stratagem. The Spartan 
irons appeared in public much more rarely than 
bre marriage ; and, though the pleasures of domestic 
iety were little valued at Sparta, where it was even 
reputable for the young husband to be seen in corn- 
ay with his wife, they were treated with a respect, 
1 exercised an influence, which seemed to the other 
eeks extravagant and pernicious : but it became such 
ly, if at all, after the whole nation had degenerated. 

the better times, they alone among the Greek women 
;w a dignity of character, which makes them worthy 
als of the Roman matrons. Adultery was long un- 
»wn at Sparta : yet so little sanctity was attached to 
i nuptial compact, that it was sacrificed without scm- 
, and in a manner which shocks our notions of de- 
icy, to maxims of state policy, or private expedience.^ 
From his birth every Spartan belonged to the state, 
ich decided, as we have seen, whether he was Ukely 

prove a useful member of the community, and 
inguished the life of the sickly or deformed infant.^ 



f vore tb« specie* of half open tunic (tberx<mv x^**"') vbicii proeufvi 
them tiie epithet of ^tup0fc4^tUi. 

Plut Jv^c. 15. See also inae remarks of Mr. Lewis in the PhUdoffical 
teum, Yol. ii. p. 70. note 4-5. 

It was exposed tu a flen of Tajfetiic, benee ca'led the ' Air«Amu. ^Tbs 
IrctaMflsoootatDfldsaiflBtilarenactaMnt Qc Oe Lcf. iti. & 
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To the age of seven however the eare of the child 
was delegated to its natural guardians^ yet not so as to 
he left wholly to their discretion^ hut subject to oertsin 
estahlished rules of treatment, which guarded against 
every mischievous indulgence of parental tenderness. 
At Uie end of seven years hegan a long course of puUie 
discipline^ which grew constantly more and mors 
severe as the hoy approached toward manhood. The 
education of the young was in some degree the busineai 
of all the elder citizens ; for there was none who did 
not contribute to it^ if not by his active interference, at 
least by his presence and inspection. But it was placed 
under the especial superintendence of an officer ^ selected 
from the men of most approved worth ; and he again 
chose a number of youths^ just past the age of twenty, 
and who most eminently united courage with discretion^ 
to exercise a more immediate command over the classes^, 
into which the boys were divided. The leader of eadi 
class directed the sports and tasks of his young troop, 
and punished their offences with military rigour, but 
was himself responsible to his elders for the mode in 
which he discharged his office. The Spartan education 
was simple in its objects ; it was not the result of any 
general view of human nature, or of any attempt to 
unfold its various capacities : it aimed at training men 
who were to live in the midst of difficulty and danger, 
and who could only be safe themselves while they held 
rule over others. The citizen was to be always ready 
for the defence of himself and his country, at home 
and abroad, and he was therefore to be equally fitted to 
command and to obey. His body, his mind, and his 
character were formed for this purpose, and for. no 
other : and hence the Spartan system, making direcdy 
for its main end, and rejecting all that w^ foreign to 
it, attained, within its own sphere, to a perfection 
which it is impossible not to admire. The young 
Spartan was perhaps unable either to read or write: 
he scarcely possessed the elements of any of the arts 

1 The ireuUtifMH. > ityiXtu, as in Crete. 



mwAamm hf whidi loeiety it enriched or adorned: 
bst lie could nui, leap, wreetle, burl the disk, or the 
Javdio, tod wield every other weapon, with a vigour^ 
flgUity, and grace whieh were no where eurpaiaed. 
Tboae however were aceomplishmenta to be learnt in 
•tery Greek palestra : he might find many rivab in all 
that he could do ; but few could approach him in the 
#rmneas with which lie was taught to suflTer. From the 
taoder age at which he left his mother's lap for the 
fNiblic schools, his life was one continued trial of 
patience. Coarse and scanty fare, and this occasionally 
withheld, a light dreat, without any change in the 
depth of winter, a bed of reeds, which he himself 
gathered from the Enrotas, blows exchanged with hia 
comrades, stripes inflicted by his governors, more by 
way of exerdae than of punishment, inured him to 
every form of pain and hardship. One test of this 
fMaaive fortitude was yery celebrated among the an«' 
deotM. In early times, probably before the Dorian 
ttMiqueat, human victims appear to have bc^en offered in 
Laconia to an image of Artemis, which Orestes waa 
baliefcd to have brought with him from Scythia* 
Lycurgus, it is said, abolished this bloody rite, but 
aabatttuted for it a contest little k*ss ferocious, in which 
ike moat generous youths, standing on tlie alur, pre- 
•cnled themselves to the lash, and were sometimes seen 
to expire under it without a groan. Another usage, 
not less famous, aerved to train the Bpartan boys at 
once to sttf&ring and to action. They were at timea 
CMnpelled^ either by the express command of their 
leader, or by the cravings of hunger, to forage in the 
fields or houses which they might contrive to enter by 
atealtb. The ingenious and successful pilferer gained 
applauae with his booty : one who was detected waa 
made to smart, not for the attempt, but for the failure. 
It acems a groas, though not an uncommon, mistake^ 
to tieat this practice as a violation of property, and an 
encouragement to theft ; it was a preparation, not more 
rcnuu-kablc than many others, lor the hardahips and shifta 
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of a military life. The hateful cryptia was apparentfj 
a similar institutioii^ but made subseryient to a politick 
end. 

The Muses were appropriately honoured at Sparta 
with a sacrifice on the eve of a battle, and the union df 
the spear and the lyre was a farourite theme with the 
Laconian poets, and those who sang of Spartan customs 
Though bred in the discipline of the camp, the young 
Spartan, like the hero of the Iliad, was not a stranger 
to music and poetry. He was taught to sing, and to 
play on the flute and the lyre : but the strains with 
which his memory was stored, and to whidi his Toiee 
was formed, were either sacred hymns, or breathed a 
martial spirit ; and it was because they cherished such 
sentiments that the Homeric lays> if not introduced by 
Lycurgus, were early welcomed at Sparta ; for the same 
reason, Tyrteus was held in honour, while Archiloehus^ 
the delight of Greece, was banished, because he had 
not been ashamed to record his own inglorious flight 
from a field of battle.^ As these musical exercises 
were designed to cultivate, not so much an intellectual, 
as a moral taste ; so it was probably less for the sake 
of sharpening their ingenuity, than of promoting pre- 
sence of mind, and promptness of decision, that the 
boys were led into the habit of answering all questions 
proposed to them, with a ready, pointed, sententious 
brevity, which was a proverbial characteristic of Spartan 
conversation. But the lessons which were most studi- 
ously inculcated, more indeed by example than by 
precept, were those of modesty, obedience, and reve- 
rence for age and rank ; for these were . the qualities 
on which, above all others, the stability of the common- 
wealth reposed. The gait and look of the Spartan 
youths, as they passed along the streets, observed 
Xenophon, breathed modesty and reserve. In the 
presence of their elders they were bashful as virgins, 

J P'ut. Tn.«t. Lac. SH. Valerius Maximus (vi. 3. E. 1.) asfiigns a diflfrrent 
and mucn leas probable motive, but refers the expulsion^ which, according 
to Plutarch befel the poet himself, to hi« works. 
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contributed for all its members : bat tbe citizen wh^ 
was reduced to indigence lost his place at the public 
board. The guests were divided into companies, gene* 
rally of fifteen persons, who filled up vacancies by 
ballot, in which unanimous consent was required for 
every election. No member, not even tiie kings, was 
permitted to stay away except on some extraordinary 
occasion, as of a sacrifice, or a lengthened chase, when 
he was expected to send a present to the table : such 
contributions frequently varied the frugal repast, which 
was constantly enlivened by sallies of tempered mirth 
and friendly pleasantry.' The sixtieth year closed tbe 
military age. The period which ensued was one of 
peaceful repose, yet not of monotonous inaction: it 
was cheered by the natural reward of an honourable 
career, by respect, and precedence, and authority : it 
found a regular and gentle employment, if not in the 
affairs of the state, in the superintendence and direction 
of the young. When disabled from more active re- 
creations, the old man could still enjoy the society of 
his equals in the leschCj a place dedicated, at Sparta, as 
in most Greek cities, to meetings for public conversa- 
tion, where he might beguile the evening of his life with 
recollections of his well-spent youth. 

The ancient authors who most admired the Spartan in- 
stitutions condemned their exclusively warlike tendency : 
and it can scarcely be denied that the life of a Spartan 
was a continual preparation for war, though undoubtedly 
it was something more. It is perhaps only in this 
sense that the military system of Sparta can be properly 
ascribed to Lycurgus, though he is said to have intro- 
duced several technical improvements. It has been 
more generally believed that he was the author of a 
maxim of policy, which is said to have been sanctioned 
by one of his oracular ordinances, and which tended to 
restrain the martial ardour of his countrymen wiihin 
the bounds of prudent moderation. It forbad them to 
make frequent expeditions against the same enemy : a 
1 Hence the name ^t^irtx, according to Plut Lye. 12. 
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piccaalMii, it is tappoted, against the danger of train- 
ing a weak aiiTertary, by repeated attacks, into a bold 
skflfbl one. Plotarch thinks that Sparu's first 
reverse was owed to the violation of this mle. 
Bat it is difficult to name any period of history daring 
wbich it appears to have been observed. Ji most 
Iiowever be admitted, that caution was a prominent 
qoality in the Spartan character, and, combined with 
^le eonsdoosnesft of superiority, it may sometimes have 
aappiied the place of humanity, in softening the ferocity 
Off warfare. A wholesome superstition, which respected 
certain religious festivals as sacred armistices, coiw 
tributed to the same end. But the martial spirit of 
the Spartan institutions is evinced, not only by the 
ifhtAe system of education, but still more strongly by 
the care taken to render war as attractive as possible. 
As the city in many respects resembled a camp, m> the 
h£t Cff the camp was studiously freed from many of 
the hardships and restraints imposed on that of the 
eity. War was the element in which the Spartaa 
seems to have breathed most freely, and to have enjoyed 
die fiiOest consciousness o( his existence. He dressed 
Ikis hair and crowned himself for a battle as others for 
a feast ; and the mood in which he advanced to the 
mortal stnigp;Ie was no less calm and cheerful than 
that in whidh he entered the lists for a pri2e at the 
pablic games. 

This s]Arit, in itself almost invincible, was seconded 
hy a system of tactics, which Xenophon praises for an 
admirable simplicity in the midst of seeming intricacy, 
and which he describes with a minuteness which we 
do not venture to imitate. lt» principles were probably 
derived from an antiquity even more remote than the coo« 
4{Qest of Peloponnesus, and perhaps contributed mainly 
to that event; but it was undoubtedly perfected by the ex- 
perience of succeeding generations. We subjoin some de- 
tails on the organisation of the Spartan army in a note ' , and 
shall here content ourselves with a few general remarks* 

1 Sc« the Appendix, II. 
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The strength of the Spartan army laj in its heary. 
armed infantry, and no other kind of nerrice wit 
thought equally worthy of the free warrior, became 
none callefl forth courage and discipline in the same 
degree. I fence little value was set on the cavalry; 
anr], though in the Peloponnesian war it was found 
nece<i*(ary to pay greater attention to it^ it never ac. 
quired any great efficacy or reputation. The name of 
horsr;mcn was indeed a title of honour, home by a band 
of .'500 picked youths, chosen by three officers appointed 
for that purpose by the ephors, who served in the 
field as the king's body.guard : but notwithstanding the 
title, they fought on foot, and, if they were mounted 
used their horses only on a march, or in executing the 
king's commiKsions.' On the same principle, the Spartan 
shrank from the assault of fortified places^ in which, 
as Lycurgus was reported to have observed^ a brave 
man migiit fall by the hand of a woman, or a child. 
Ilenec too the sea was an element never congenial to 
t!i(; Kpirit of Spartan warfare, and the Helots were 
moHtly employed in the sea-service, as on land they 
Hcrvcfl as light troops, or attended the camp in a menial 
capacity. The superiority of the Spartan infantry 
depended on a nicely graduated system of subordination, 
by nieaiiH of which the orders of the general were 
rapidly transmitted, and executed with ease and 
preeJHion. The leader of the enomoti/, the lowest 
Kubdivision, or iirst element of the whole body, was at 
once the organ wliicli communicated the word of com- 
mand to his company, and the pivot of the various 
movements by wliich its position was adapteil to the 
exigencies of the march or the field. The promptness 
with which its evolutions were performed, and the 
harmonious combination of the movements of the 



' I'tdiu 'Vhwc. V. T'J , the titl(» wotilil nppoar to be merely nominal. 
VncliHinullt, il. I. p. .')7H., supposes it to linvo boon derived from the Afrrs 
when I he eliu ■C't fought in rh.inots ; ntui this may 8eein to be enntiMiud by 
K|ih()iuM (Sirnl)o, x. j). 4H|.\ where thev nre spoken of as nn i^x^>- J'"* 
I)ioiiv<«. 1(. A. ii. l:}.,iind Ilurud. viii. liJ4., seem tu prove that ihvy veie 
inouutcd. 
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leperil tubdimiont, were greatly promoted by the cho- 
nl dftDoety more etpecially the i^ar dance, called the 
Pyrrhic, in which the Spartan youth were habitually 
cKerciied* We have already remarked, that the caution 
oi the Spartan character may have dictated the general 
inaxim, which however was very far from being 
eonatantly observed, of avoiding repeated conflicts with 
the aame enemy. The same prudence apf^ears in the 
care taken to keep the force of every expedition secret, 
and in all the regulations of the camp. And to the 
like motive we may probably ascribe the rule, which we 
learn from Thucydides was really enforced, of pursuing 
a flying enemy no further than was necessary for secur- 
ing the victory. We should be glad to believe that 
bumanity had any share in 4\n9 practice : but it seemib 
no more to deserve this praise than another injunction 
peculiar to Spartan warfare, which forbad the stripinng 
of the alain before the end of the battle. If the 
fipartana abstained from suspending the spoils of the 
dfead in their temples, this may have arisen from a 
peligioua scruple. The reason, that the spoils of cowards 
were not a flt offering for the gods, was worthy of the 
fnnita insolence of the first C/eomenes.^ In the days 
of their glory, the Spartans were too little used to 
defeat to be much elated with the success of their arms. 
The tidings of an important victory were celebrated 
with the sacrifice of a cock, and procured no greater 
reward for the bearer than a dish of meat from the 
table of the ephors.^ During this period^ the watch- 
word of the Spartan warrior was, '* victory or death ;" 
or, as tlie Spartan matron is said to have expressed it'^^ 
be was to bring his shield home, or to be borne upon it. 
To survive its loss was to incur disgrace such as no 
generous spirit could endure. The recreant^*, who bad 
separated hi^ lot from that of his fellow-combatants 
d^raded from all the privileges of society, and 



« Pu*. Apophth lac. ae^m. xrUl « Plut Agwii 33. 

» l<« are word* : fl t»», fl iwi t«#. * • r^Utct. 
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became a butt for public scorn and insult. He was 
excluded from every honourable place^ and company', 
and was compelled to appear with bis be«rd half shaved, 
in a dress of shreds and patches. His daughters^ if he 
had any, found no husbands ; if unmarried, he could 
not hope for a wife, and yet was condemned to Uie 
legal penalties of voluntary celibacy. The young owed 
no refpc?ct to his age; and those who did not shun 
him, might strike him with impunity. '^ I am not 
surprised/' says Xenophon, " that men prefer death 
to such a life." 

Lycurgus, it is said, committed none of his laws to 
writing, and even enjoined, by one of bis ordinances, 
that they should never be inscribed in any other kind 
of tablet than the hearts and minds of his countrymen. 
It is uncertain whether in his time letters were yet 
known or used at Sparta: afterwards we And titles 
there which seem to imply written laws.^ But un« 
doubtedly it was early perceived, that the security of 
the Spartan institutions depended, not on stones or 
parchments, but on the national feeling in which they 
lived : and it was perhaps chiefly with the view of 
preserving this in its full strength and purity, that 
citizens were forbidden to go abroad without leave of 
the magistrates, and that the presence of foreigners was 
discouraged. Whether they were excluded by a stand- 
ing ordinance, from which the magistrate alone could 
grant an exemption, or were only subject to be sent 
away at the magistrate's pleasure, is a point not quite 
clear, but of little practical moment. 

Our ignorance as to the internal condition of the 
other Dorian states in the period to which the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus is referred, renders it impossible to 
ascertain how near Itheir institutions may once have 
approached to those of Sparta. It has been inferred, 
from a hint casually preserved by an ancient writer, 
that the usage of the syssitia continued to subsist in 
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itill later times at Corinth.^ .This inference, whieh 
would lead to other conclusions affecting the personality 
of Lycurgus, is perhaps not sufficiently warranted; 
but it seems highly probable that, if we could distin- 
guish all the parts of the Spartan system which it had 
in common with other ancient states, those which were 
properly and exclusively its own would be found com- 
paratively few. The character of the Dorian race, 
which was stamped on its arts, its language, and its 
rdigion, was undoubtedly distinguished, by many pecu- 
liar features, from that of the other Hellenic 4^i4>e« ; 
and much that is most singular in their manners and 
institutions must be ascribed to this, as the last inscru- 
table cause, which bounds all inquiry. But the ground- 
work of the Dorian commonwealth belongs to the 
old Hellenic frame of society ; and the ruling ideas and 
fcdings by which the form of government, and the 
habits of life, were determined, were transmitted from 
tile heroic ages. The conquerors of Peloponnesus, with 
the martial spirit, retained the political maxims of their 
ancestors, which were those of the whole Hellenic 
nation. They considered the possession of arms as the 
highest privilege of a freeman, the exercise of them as 
the only employment that became him. According to 
the rules of the heroic equity, he who excelled in this 
noblest of arts was bom to command ; the race that 
showed itself inferior in warlike virtues, was destined 
to obey and to serve : the most perfect order of things 
was that in which the higher class was occupied by no 
care or labour that did not contribute to the species of 
excellence which was the supreme end of its being, and 
where the subject ranks were mere instruments, only 
needed to relieve the higher from necessary but degrad- 
ing toil : a view of society, not peculiar to any race of 
mankind, though among the nations in which the same 

* Mueller collects thU from the story of iEthiops ( Alhen. iv. c. 63.). who, 
in the rttjage to Sicily with Archias, the foiiDder of Syracuse, sold his 
portioa of l^Md tar a boney.caketo hi* messmate {rS uf/rov na-a-ir^). But 
the custom at Corinth cannot be proved by the fact that two personi 
messed together during the voyage 

VOL. U Z 
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Inaxims have not been hallowed by fopentitionj vsm. 
appean to have been goYerned by them more unifonnly 
than the ancient Hellenes^ apd no Hellenic tribe ap]^ied. 
them 80 steadily and consistently as the Dorians.^ The 
predominance of this military spirit in the early period 
of a nation's history, though accompanied by an aver- 
sion and contempt for the arts of peace^ ought not 
certainly to lower any race in our esteem. It has ap- 
peared moat signally in the noblest portiona of our 
species ; and is in itself no more inauspicious sign for the 
future « growth of intelligence and humanity^ than the 
oveiSow of animal spirits^ the impatience of mental 
application^ and the petulance of superior strength and 
activity, in a vigorous boy. But a neglected or vidous 
education, or untoward circumstances, may disappoint 
the intention of nature, check the growth of the higher 
faculties, or confine them to a single direction and a 
fiarrow compass ; and may thus detain nations and in* 
dividuals in a state of intellectual infancy, ripe and 
robust only in its passions and physical powers. Such 
a misfortune, which lias sometimes been celebrated as a 
singular advantage,' or as the noblest fruit of legislative 
wisdom, befel the Dorians in Crete and Sparta. 

In the Dorian race, the primitive Hellenic character 
had been moulded, by the circumstances under which 
the people was formed and trained, into a peculiar form. 
Before the invasion of Peloponnesus, the conquerors had 
passed through a severe school. In the mountain tracts 
where they had wandered or settled, they had main- 
tained a long struggle with danger and hardship ; and 
they undoubtedly brought the habits and feelings which 
grow out of such a discipline, along with them, into the 
happier seats, in which they finally established their 
dominion. Many of the Spartan virtues and vices 
seem to have flowed from this source. A people inured 
to poverty and toil, learns to pride itself in the fortitude 
with which it meets privation and suffering : it places 
its point of honour in disdaining all superfluous enjoy- 

I Herod. iL 167. 
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"B^nt, and shrinks from whatever, serves merely to grace 
f^4 refine life, as unmanly and pernicious luxury, 
^is austere simplicity, though not inconsistent with 
^jfaidly affections, is almost inseparable from a pro- 
f^<tttionate coarseness and harshness of sentiments,, 
"^hich is careless of all the more delicate observances of 
M>cial intercourse, and is too apt to degenerate into 
P«rocity and cruelty. A strong tendency to superstition, 
^hich several causes contribute to cherish in the moun- 
-sineer, distinguished the Spartans, even among the 
Isfrreeks, down to a late period of their history : a habit 
»f mind closely allied, or it may be said substantially 
^ne, with the attachment to ancient usages, the vener- 
ktion for established rights, privileges^ and aut^/ority, 
vhich generally prevails in mountain tribes, and which 
vas a conspicuous feature in the character of the 
Spartan Dorians ; tempered however by a natural 
ore of freedom, and by the feeling of independence 
> reduced by the need of constant exertion. 

Considered from this point of view, the comparison 
l.rawn by some of the ancients between the Spartans 
snd the Sabines, though connected with an idle fancy 
^£ a real kindred between the two nations, was by no 
laeans inappropriate.^ But what has been here said, is 
Hjually applicable to all the Dorian conquerors of Pelo- 
^nnesus, and would not suffice to explain the singular 
tigoor of the Spartan discipline, and the minute exact- 
ness with which the Spartan system regulated details, 
"Which in most communities are considered beyond or 
t>elow the attention of the state. Those who attribute 
tlie whole system to Lycurgus, can give no better gene- 
ral view of his legislation, than by saying that he 
transformed Sparta into a camp. But it seems nearer 
the truth, to say that Sparta was a camp from the 
beginning of the conquest. For no description can 
better suit an un walled city, occupied by an invading 
army, in the midst of a hostile and half-subdued people : 
and hence, to the latest times, the Spartan, throughout 

1 Dion. H. li. 49. 
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the military age^ was sidd to be on gaard.^ A commt 
nity which had taken up this position^ and, as seems \ 
have been the case with Sparta, was compelled to retai 
it until it became habitual and i^eeable^ was also coi 
strained to adapt its institutions to its situation. . 
rigid discipline, a vigilant superintendence, which a 
lowed the least possible room for the discretion of ind 
viduals in the employment of their time, uniform rul< 
for all the stages and transactions of life ; — this art 
fidal state of society was a necessary consequence of i 
forced posture, and required no extraordinary genius i 
prescribe the form which it i^ould assume. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE MESSENIAN WARS AND AFFAIRS OF SPARTA 
DOWN TO THE SIXTH CENTURY B. C. 

"Toward the first olympiad (b. c 776), Laconia was 
^abdued and tranquil ; the Spartans were united by the 
institutions of Lycurgus^ and their warlike youth ready^ 
^^nd perhaps impatient, for new enterprises. Until the 
^all of Amycls, and the other conquests of Teleclus, had 
secured the submission of Laconia, they were probably 
^oo much occupied at home to enter into any wars with 
'^eir neighbours, which might require a long-continued 
exertion of their strength. We find them indeed very 
«arly engaged in contests on the side of Arcadia and 
^Argos : but these were not very vigorously prosecuted, 
or attended with very important results. An CKpedition 
«f Sous, son of Procles, against Cleitor, in Arcadia, in 
"which he is said to have delivered his army from jeo- 
pardy by a stratagem, stands unexplained as an isolated 
fact. Jealousy soon sprang up between Sparta and 
Argos^ and disturbed the harmony which the family 
compact should have secured. In the reign of Eches- 
tratus^ son of Agis, the Spartans had made themselves 
masters of Cynuria, where a remnant of the old Ionian 
population had preserved its independence. Having 
thus become neighbours, they soon became enemies of 
the Argives. The quarrel broke out in the reign of 
Prytanis, son of Eurypon ; and his successors, Chari- 
laus and Nicander, made inroads on the Argive terri. 
tory : the Dryopes of Asine were induced to aid the 
Spartans, whose subjects had been excited to revolt by 
the Argives; but the Asinsans were shortly after 

z 3 
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punished vfith the loss of their city^ and were foioed 
to take refuge in Laconia.^ The same Charilaus who 
invaded Argolis^ carried bis arms into Arcadia — deceived^ 
it is said^ by an oracle^ which seemed to promise the 
conquest of Tegea. Herodotus saw there the fetters 
which the Spartans had brought with them for the 
Tegeans, and in which, when they were defeated, the 
prisoners were forced to till the enemy's land. For 
many generations they continued to war against Tegea, 
but always with like ill success. 

An easier and more inviting conquest now offered 
itself to them on another side. They had perhaps 
long observed with inward discontent, how much fairer 
the land which, by chance or fraud, had fallen to the 
share of Cresphontes, was than their own. Under cir- 
cumstances different from those by which the Spartans 
had been formed, the Messenians had become a different 
people. The Achseans of Messenia are said to have 
submitted without reluctance to their new sovereigns ; 
and the Heracleid kings appear to have adopted a wise 
and liberal system of government. Cresphontes either 
did not share the prejudices of his Dorians, or he rose 
above them. He fixed his residence indeed in a new 
capital, which he founded in the plain of Stenyclenis, — 
a central position far from Andania and Pylus_, the 
ancient seats of the Messenian kings, — but he divided 
the country into five districts, and designed that their 
chief cities should enjoy equal rights with Stenyclenis : 
the Dorians however shrank from all intermixture with 
the old inhabitants, and compelled their king to collect 
them in the capital^ and to reduce all the other towns 
to the rank of dependent villages. But, though thwarted 
in his first plan, he seems not to have abandoned his 
generous policy ; and the favour he showed to the lower 
class of his subjects, — by which we are probably to un- 
derstand the old Messenians, — is said to have provoked 
a conspiracy among the rich (the Dorian oligarchy), by 
which he was cut off with his whole family, except 

i Paus. iii. 2. 3. and 7. 4. 
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one SOD. The wani^or, ^pytus^ whose mother. Me- 
lop^y was the daughter of Cypselus, king of ArcadU, 
or of some Arcadian canton, escaped into tlie domi- 
nions of his grandfather. At a riper age, with the 
assistance of the other Heracleid kings ', he recovered 
his hereditary throne, and punished the murderers of 
his father, whose example he seems to have followed 
with better success ; for the honours and boons with 
which he is said to have won the nobles and the com- 
monalty of Messcnia probably consisted in the alx)lition 
of the distinctions that had separated them from the 
rebellious Dorians. The successors of ^pytus, who 
reverenced him as the founder of their dynasty, in- 
herited his maxims : at least the principal acts ascribed 
to them indicate a desire to conciliate the affections of 
the whole people, and to soothe all hostile feelings. We 
find them dedicating temples, and instituting rites, in 
honour of the old Messenian gods and heroes, appa- 
rently for the {mrpose of effacing national distinctions 
by a common worship. A like motive may have led 
one of them to direct the attention of his subjects to« 
ward the sea, by works and buildings at the port of 
Mothonf'. In a subsequent reign, we hear that the 
Messenians sent a chorus of men, with a sacrifice, across 
the sea to Delos : the hymn with which they approached 
the altar of Aik)11o was preserved to after ages, and was 
regarded as the only genuine work that remaincfd of the 
Corinthian poet Eumelus. Thus the country prosper, 
ed ; the arts of peace flourished : but the more united 
the nation, the less did any one class aim at excelling 
in the use of arms ; and hence perhaps in military 
skill and discipline, the Messenians were inferior to the 
people of Lycurgus. 

When two neighbouring states are disposed to war, 
they never are long at a loss for provocations or reasons 
to justify it. Sparta did not draw the sword till she 

1 The SparUnt teem to have bad a legend, that the km ofCrenkonif 
eeOed the Mrerdgnty of Mettenia to them, u the price of their t tAt tnnrt 
Uoent/u, Arctiid. p. VO). 
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bad injuries and insults to alledge^ which cried aloud for 
vengeance. The Messenians^ on the other hand^ held 
Sparta to have heen the aggressor in the quarrel^ and 
believed that she was impelled hy no motive hut her 
restless amhition. At a place called Limne (the pools)^ 
on the western skirts of Taygetus^ was a temple of 
Artemis Limnatis^ which, standing on the confines of 
the two nations^ was a common sanctuary for both^ and 
open to no other people even of the Dorian race. In 
the reign of Teleclus^ the seventh from Agis, the Spar- 
tans sent a company of virgins to celebrate a festival at 
this temple^ and Teleclus went with them. Some Mes- 
senians who were present offered violence to the maidens: 
a fray arose^ and the king himself was slain in attempt- 
ing to protect them from dishonour. Such was the 
Spartan story : hut^ as the Messenians gave out^ Teleclus 
bad laid a stratagem for taking off some of their nohlest 
citizens at the festival^ and for this purpose had dis- 
guised a band of Spartan youths as women, and had 
hidden daggers under their dress; but the plot being 
detected, he and they fell by the hands of their intended 
victims ; and their countrymen, conscious of their in- 
justice, made no demand of reparation. 

Before this grudge was healed, a fresh one broke 
out. Alcamenes had succeeded his father Teleclus; 
Theopompus was his colleague ; and two brothers, An- 
drocles and Antiochus, sat on the throne of Messenia, 
when the wrongs and the revenge of a private man 
kindled a fatal war between the two nations. A Mes- 
senian named Polychares, a man of great note among 
his countrymen, who had gained the prize at the 
Olympic games, possessed some cattle for which he had 
no pasture, and contracted with a Spartan ^ named 
£u8ephnus to feed them on the latter's land. Euephnus 
sold both the cattle and the herdsmen to some traders 
who had touched at one of the Laconian ports, and 

1 So he is called bv Pausanias ; but all the incidents of the story, unlets 
it has b«en entirely disfigured, show thttt he must have been a Laconiao of 
the subject class. 
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went to Polycbarcv with a plausible tale of pirateH that 
had hmded and carried all off*. While the lie vtsm in 
hli mouth, one of the herdsmen, who ha<i eftca[>ed from 
bis confinement, came back to his master and related 
the truth. Kusphnus, overwhehned with fear and 
tbame, intreated Polychares to be satisfied with the 
price of the oxen, and to send his son along \%ith him 
U> receive it. Sus]>ecting no further treachery, the 
Mecsenian consented : the youth went with Kua'phnus ; 
but when they were on Laconian ground, the Spartan, 
instead of making restitution, took away the life of his 
companion. The injured father first sought redress at 
Sparta ; but when the kings and ephors were deaf to 
his complaints, he took his revenge into bin own hands, 
waylaid passengers on the border, and spared no Lace- 
diemonian that fell into his power. 

The Spartans now, in their turn, setit to demand that 
Polychares should be given up to them. The Mes- 
Beuian kings held an aKsembly to deliberate on their 
answer : opinions were divided, atid the two kings took 
opposite sides. Androcles was willing to surrender 
Polychares to justice ; Antiochus thought it hard that a 
nan so grievously injured should suffer, while the 
aggressor remained unpunished. The passions of the 
contending parties grew warm ; force took the place of 
argument ; and a bloody conflict ensued, in which An- 
drocles and some of the chief men on his side lost their 
lives : his children fled to Sparta. Antiochus, now sole 
king, sent proposals to Sparta for settling the dispute 
by the decision of some impartial tribunal, such as the 
Argive Ampbictiony, or the Athenian Areopagus. 
Sparta made no reply, but silently resolved to cut the 
knot. In the course of a few months, Antiochus died, 
and was succeeded by his son Kuphaes. In the beginning 
of bis reign, in the second year of the ninth olympiad 
(b. o. 743), the Spartans first bound themselves by an 
oath, never to cease from warring against Messenia, let 
the struggle be long or short, fortune fair or foul, till 
thej had made the land their own by the right of con- 
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quest. After tbis^ without declaring war by a herald^ Aey 
crossed the border^ under the command of Alcamenes, in 
the dead of nighty and marched against Amphea, a for. 
tified town in the adjacent part of Messenia. Ita gates 
were open^ as in time of peace ; and the invaders^ en- 
tering without resistance^ massacred the defenceless in- 
habitants in their beds^ or at their altars. As Amphea 
stood on a high hill^ supplied with copious springs of 
water^ the Spartans determined to make it their place 
of arms, from which to carry the war at all seasons into 
the heart of the enemy's country. This was the be 
ginning of the first Messenian war. 

Before we proceed^ a word must be said as to the 
evidence on which the following narrative rests. Almost 
every thing we know of the two first Messenian wars 
is drawn from Pausanias ; who, beside the general his- 
tories of Ephorus and others, had before him the works 
of two writers who selected the Messenian wars as their 
peculiar subject, and to them he appears to have been 
chiefly indebted for the details he communicates. Both 
of them flourished late, probably after Alexander. 
One, Rhianus, of Bene in Crete, related the principal 
events of the second war in an epic poem : the other, 
Myron of Priene, wrote a prose history of the first war, 
beginning from the surprise of Amphea. From the 
poet it would be unreasonable to expect historical ac- 
curacy, and Pausanias charges him with a gross ana- 
chronism. But he gives a still more unfavourable 
notion of the prose writer, and expressly accuses him of 
generally neglecting truth and probability. It need not 
be observed, that a narrative drawn from such sources 
cannot be entitled to full confidence ; it may rather be 
questioned whether it deserves a place in history ; for 
the importance of the Messenian wars would not justify 
a historian in admitting a fictitious description, though 
he might have no other way of filling up a large blank. 
But though little reliance can be placed on the circum- 
stances related by Pausanias, there seems to be enough 
of truth in the whole history to claim room for it here. 
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Iti general ootiiiiec may be safely depended oo ; and of 
the real, it cannot be doabted that man j, perbapa moat, 
touefaea belong to a very ancient popular tradition, 
vbichf Dotwitbvtanding iu poetical colourin^r, faitb. 
fully transmitted the genuine aiiirit of the men and tbe 
tinoes . Thif — tbe eaaence probably of heroic aongi, 
wfaicfa cheered the outeaat nation in iu exile, and kept 
alive tbe hope of better daya till tliey came — it would 
be unwisely facddioaa to reject becauiae it is mixed up 
vilb mucb tbai is falae and worthless ; and this neither 
Kfaiaims nor Myron can be mpposed to have entirely 
perverted or corrupted. Tlie Utter has probably injured 
it most by arbitrary and tasteletw interpolations: be 
•eems to have been a rhetorical historian, who selected 
ihis half mytliical sulirject, which, after the restoration 
0f Mesaenian independence, excited a general interest in 
Greeee^ as an exerdae for his pen ; and, Kke LHonysius 
0f HaHcamassus, filled up the intervals of a long 
period, in which he found only a few insulated poetical 
sscidenta, with wordy harangues, and elaborate descrip- 
tions of great battles that produce no consequences. Yet^ 
careless aa he may have been about any biglier object 
liiao this display, neitlier he nor Khianus can have 
jpmi thetr matnials wholly out of their own brains ; 
mud therefore we may' still listen to them, in the hope 
«f catching nuny sounds that breathe tlie hfe of ancient 
dsya. 

When the Measenians beard of the surprise of Am. 
fbeM, they knew that d>ey mtist prepare for a long and 
kard stniggle; and they turned theb thoughu more 
ditt before to warlike arts and exercises : but seeing 
dMsniselvea imequal to their enemy in the field, they 
snMdad battle, and sheltered themselves behind the 
wsUs of iSbeix towns. These the Spartans were unable 
to tone : but they made inroads into the heart of the 
itry from Amphea, and began already to look upon 
as their own ; for they spared the firm- 
houses^ and the vines^ and olive trees, and only carried 
ftway the fruit, and com^ and cattle, and slaves. The 
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Messenians, on their part^ were not inactive^ but made 
incursions into Laconia^ and infested its coasts. 

In the fourth year >of the war^ the Messenians are 
said to have gathered courage so far as to take the 
field ; but their king, Euphaes^ still did not venture to 
face the Spartans on even ground. He intrenched him- 
self in a strong position, where they could not attack 
him without great risk ; and after a few skirmishes of 
the light troops^ the two armies parted as they met. 
The next year, a great battle is said to have been fought, 
in which the Spartans were assisted by Cretan archers^ 
and by the Dryopes whom Argos had expelled from 
Asine : but neither side raised a trophy ; and they 
buried their dead^ not by leave prayed, but by mutual 
consent. 

Thus the war crept on, and every year Messenia 
suffered more and more from the enemy's presence. It 
was necessary to keep garrisons in all the towns at 
great cost ; the husbandmen had scarcely heart to tiU 
the ground, and the slaves ran away to the Spartans. 
Diseases, such as commonly attend upon war and 
scarcity, began to spread their ravages through the un- 
happy land. The Messenians now resolved to try a 
new plan; not to scatter their forces over the country, 
but to collect them in an impregnable hold, where they 
might keep the enemy in check, and cover the region 
that lay behind them. On the western side of the vale 
of the Pamisus rise two lofty hills, connected together 
by a narrow ridge about half a mile long. The southern 
hill is mount Evan ; the northern, mount Ithome. l^he 
latter towers high above all in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and commands a view over all Messenia from the 
the southern to the western coast. It descends steeply 
to the south and the west ; but on the side of the river, 
and toward the north, its summit is guarded by pre- 
cipitous cliffs. On this summit, a little town had been 
built in early times, probably by the ^oliau setders 
from the north of Thessaly. And now the Messenians 
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resolved to enlarge the ancient circuit, or to join a new 
dty at the foot of the hill to the citadel on its top. 

But at the same time^ lest any secret anger of the 
gods should render these precautions vain^ they sent to 
eonsolt the oracle at Delphi. The god declared, that 
an unsullied virgin of the hlood of ^pytus, selected hy 
lot^ must be made the victim of a nocturnal sacrifice to 
the powers below : should the lot fail wrongs one will- 
ingly offered must suffer instead. The lot was drawn^ 
and fell on a daughter of Lyciscus : but a soothsayer 
forbad the sacrifice ; for he knew by his art that the 
maid was not of the lineage of ^pytus : meanwhile^ 
in the midst of the general amazement, Lyciscus car- 
ried her away^ and fled to Sparta. Hereupon Aristo- 
demus, an ^pytid also, and renowned for valour^ freely 
offered his own daughter ; though he had already be- 
trothed her^ and the day fixed for her marriage was at 
hand. The disappointed lover^ after many unavailing 
remonstrances, forged a tale to defeat the father's pur. 
pose, by showing that the maid would not be an unsul- 
lied victim ; that she was about to become a mother. 
Aristodemus, furious or impatient^ killed his daughter 
with his own hand : her honour was cleared, but the 
soothsayer pronounced that a murder was not a sacrifice; 
that a fresh victim must be sought. The people was 
enraged with the calumnious lover; but the king, 
Euphaes, who wished him well, persuaded them that 
die oracle had been duly obeyed. So, believing that they 
had made their peace with the gods, they celebrated the 
event with joy and feasting. 

The new ground which the Messenians had taken, 
and the report of their awful rites, discouraged the 
Spartans ; and it was only in the sixth year after Ithom^ 
had been fortified, that the king Theopompus led an 
army against it. The Messenians gave battle ; but as 
before, though the fight lasted till nightfall, no victory 
was gained. Only the chiefs came forward, like the 
heroes of dd, and proved their prowess in single com- 
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bat. Euphaes himself attacked Theopompus^ and fell : 
he was rescued by his friends, but died soon after of 
his wounds, without an heir. The people elected Aris- 
toderous to succeed him, though the soothsayers warned 
them to beware of a man who would bring tbe stain of 
blood upon the throne of ^pytus. The new king, 
however, won the hearts of high and low by his good 
government; and he sent to obtain succour from his 
neighbours the Arcadians, and from Argos and Sicyon. 
The Arcadians joined the Messenians in ravaging La- 
conia : for beside petty inroads, which never ceased to 
be made from time to time, each hostile nation regu- 
larly invaded the other's territory before the harvest. 
Argos and Sicyon waited for a fit occasion. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Aristodemus, the 
Spartans are said to have been defeated in a great bat- 
tle at the foot of Ithom^. Their spirit began to sink, 
and they sought advice from Delphi. The oracle jpro» 
mised success to stratagems, and Sparta tried many in 
vain : but Aristodemus also was warned by the god to 
beware of Spartan cunning; and it was darkly an- 
nounced, that prodigies should mark the approaching 
fall of Ithome. These warnings were not understood, 
tiU the year arrived in which Messenia was overtaken 
by the destined calamity. The city was now closely 
besieged by the Spartans ; but Apollo declared to the 
Messenians, that their land should belong to the nation 
which should first dedicate a hundred tripods at the 
altar of Jupiter in Ithom^. While they were preparing 
the offering, for which, in lack of brass, they were 
forced to use wood, a Spartan, who had heard of the 
oracle, stole into the temple by night, and placed a 
hundred small earthem tripods round the altar. And 
now rumours spread of portents, which seemed to 
answer to the oracular warning ; and Aristodemus him- 
self was dismayed by many visible signs of impending 
ruin. His daughter too appeared to him as he slept, 
clad in black; and, showing her wounds, took away his 
arms, and adorned liim, as for his obsequies, with a 
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golden crown and a white robe. Thus certain of his 
own fate, and of that which he could no longer avert 
from his country, he slew himself at his daughter's 
tomb. After his death, the hopes of the Messenians 
Bank^ but not their courage. They chose a chief, 
though without the royal title; aud, when they were 
hard pressed by famine, made a vigorous sally : but 
their scale had kicked the beam ; their bravest leaders 
fell ; and at length, in the twentieth year of the war, the 
first of the fourteenth olympiad, they fled, as Tyrtseus 
sang, from the great roouutains of Ithome, leaving their 
rich fields in the possession of the conquerors. Such 
was the end of the first Messenian war (b.c. 7^3). 

From the romantic history which records this event, 
-we do not learn the precise circumstances of the flight 
from Ithom^ : whether the besieged eflected their re* 
treat by force, or by capitulation, or by sufferance. 
But we hear that only a few withdrew into foreign lands: 
the men of higher rank, who were connected by hospi* 
table ties with Sicyon, or Argos, or any of the Arcadian 
towns, took refuge there ; the priestly families retired to 
£leuBis : but the main body of the besieged is said to 
have dispersed, and to have settled in those parts of 
Messenia, from which they had been collected in Ithom^. 
The Spartans however after the fall of thi9 city, which 
they razed to the ground, soon made themselves masters 
^f all the other Messenian towns, except^ it would seem, 
Mothon^ and Pylus, and disposed of the country at 
their pleasure. They repaid the services of their allies, 
the Dryopes, by giving them a portion of the coast near 
the western cape of the Messenian gulf, where they 
founded another Asind ; in which, to the time of Pau. 
sanias, they fondly preserved their national nan\e and 
TecoUections. The descendants of Androcles were re- 
stored to their country : a district called Hyamia was 
assigned to them by the conquerors. What treatment 
the rest of the nation — the bulk of it at least — expe- 
rienced, we know from the unsuspicious evidence of 
Tyrteus, who, in the third generation after the 
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conquest^ roused the pride of the Spartans^ by reminds 
ing them how their ancestors had forced the vanquished 
to stoop like asses under wearisome burthens, and to 
pay to their masters one half of the fruits of the land 
which they were allowed to till. In a word, they were 
reduced to the same condition with the Laconian Helots, 
but on more rigorous terms : like them, they were com- 
pelled to attend with their wives, as mourners, at the 
obsequies of the Spartan kings. 

The conquest of Messenia was the event, which, 
more than any other, determined the character and the 
subsequent history of Sparta. It appears to have been 
also connected with some important changes in the 
Spartan constitution, though in a manner which it is 
scarcely possible to collect with certainty from the 
scanty and confused traditions which remain on the 
subject. There can be no doubt that the greater part 
of the conquered land was divided among Spartan citi- 
zens ; but it is a question whether these were the old 
citizens, or were now for the first time admitted to the 
frail cliise. We have already seen that, according to 
some accounts, Polydorus, one of the kings under whom 
the conquest was completed, doubled, or at least aug- 
mented by a third, the number of the portions of land 
possessed by the Spartans ; and these accounts plainly 
imply, that the number of the citizens was at the same 
time similarly increased. And this supposition is in 
some degree confirmed by the various legends concern- 
ing the foundation of Tarentum, so far as they agree 
in indicating, that the emergencies of the war had in- 
duced the Spartans to relax the rigour of their princi- 
ples, by permitting marriages between Spartan women 
and Laconians of inferior condition. Some stories con- 
nect these marriages, in a manner evidently fictitious, 
with the oath taken by the Spartans, not to return home 
before the war should be ended. ' The colony which 
founded Tarentum, in the interval between the first and 

» AntuK^lius and Kphorus in Strabo, vl. p. 278—280., compared with 
ThcoiKmjpus in Athen. vi. 271. 
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weeoad Messenian wars, is said to have been a band of 
youths, the offspring of such unequal marriages, who, 
finding themselves excluded from the rank of citizens, 
were only diverted from a dangerous conspiracy against 
the state, which they had concerted widi the helots, 
by the proposal that they should seek a new country, 
and by tlie promise, that, if the expedition failed, they 
should on their return obtain a fifth part of Messenia. 
Theopompus however had related, that the Spartans 
supplied the losses they sustained in their war with the 
Messenians, by giving the widows of the deceased to 
helots, whom they afterwards admitted to the franchise 
under a peculiar name.^ This incident indeed may 
properly belong to the second war, in which such a 
measure is said to have been adopted on the advice of 
TyrUeua; but it may serve to illustrate the state of 
things in the former period. Should we however be- 
lieve that Polydorus increased the number of the Spar- 
tans by a considerable body of new citizens, drawn from 
the servile or the subject class of Laconians, or from 
the issue of marriages formed between such persons 
and Spartan women, it would still remain to be explained 
how this act of wise liberality could be connected with 
that discontent, which is uniformly mentioned, certainly 
not without some historical ground, as the occasion of 
the migration to Tarentum. And this seems inexpli- 
cable, unless we suppose that a distinction was made 
between th^ new and the old citizens, which provoked a 
part of the former to attempt a revolution, and com- 
pelled the government to adopt one of the usual means 
of getting rid of disaffected and turbulent subjects. It 
must be remembered that the Lacedemonian settlers 
formed only a part of the colony at Tarentum, where, 
as at Croton and Locri, they were blended with other 
Greeks. We know that in later times a distinction, the 
nature and origin of which has never been clearly ex- 
plained, existed at Sparta between two classes, one 

1 iwtOMtxfw. So too Diodorus (in Mai. Vet Scr. xL p. 10.) call the 
partiaaosofphalaothus Hnvftutrmi. 
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termed the Equals or Peers ^ the other the Inferion.^ 
It seems not iroprobahle that this distinction may 
have arisen^ when the franchise was extended in 
the reign of Polydorus^ and it may easily be con- 
ceived^ that it was not established without opposition. 
To the Equals^ who appear to have composed a sdiect 
assembly '^^ the election of the Senate seems to have been 
exclusively reserved : but the lower franchise must have 
entitled to a vote in the general assembly which elected 
the Ephors. This too was perhaps the occasion of an 
ordinance enacted under the sanction of Delphi in the 
reigns of Theopompus and Polydorus, by which the 
powers of the general assembly were expressly limited 
to the simple receiving or rejecting of propositions pre- 
sented to it) without change or addition.'^ 

The assumption of such an enlargement and conse- 
quent graduation of the franchise, would also afford the 
easiest way of reconciling the various accounts of the 
origin of the ephoralty. Herodotus ascribes the insti- 
tution of this office to Lycurgus, perhaps only in a 
sense in which we might also do so, if Lycurgus be 
considered as a representative of the ancient Spartan 
constitution. Other writers, with as good reason, de- 
scribe the ephoralty as an innovation introduced by Theo- 
pompus, the colleague of Polydorus, who is said to have 
been reproached by his queen with having thus parted 
with the best half of the royal prerogatives, and to have 
vindicated his prudence by alledging, that by this con- 
cession he had secured the remainder to his successors. 
In the latest times of Sparta Cleomenes endeavoured to 
spread an opinion there, that the ephors had been origi- 
nally appointed by the kings, when occupied by the 
Messenian war, to fill their place at home in the seat of 
justice, but that these new magistrates made their autho- 
rity first independent, and then paramount over that of 
the kings themselves. Asteropus is named as the ephor 
who contributed most to strengthen the power of the 

^ iucidi. ^ V^tfMtOttf. 

^ n fux^k \xx\rtcrtec.. * Plut. Lyc. 6. 
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oolite ; bat he is said to haTe lived many generations 
aHer their first institution. ^ This account of the origin 
of the office, though not improbable in itself, is rendered 
very doabtfdl both by the example of Cyrene, by the 
number of the ephoral college, and by the analogy of 
other states, whidi seems to indicate, diat at Sparta the 
dvil and criminal jurisdictions were originally separate 
from each other, and that neither was ever wholly in 
the hands of the kings. And as the criminal jurisdiction 
belongs to the senate, it is most probable that the civil 
was from the first exercised by the ephors. And this 
may very early have been united with a censorial autho. 
rity, such as we find was possessed by the ephors of 
Cyrene. The antiquity of this branch of the Spartan 
office seems to be proved by the obsolete symbolical 
language of the edict, with which the ephors regularly 
entered upon it, in which they bade the citizens shave 
the upper Hp, and obey the laws.'-' This general super- 
intendence over the execution of the laws was an attri- 
bute of the ephoralty, which might often bring it into 
collision with the royal authority, and, in the hands of 
a dexterous and enterprising man, might alone have 
proved an instrument of unlimited power. It may have 
been by virtue of this that the ephors received an oath 
(if we may believe Xenophon, every month) from the 
kings, that they would govern according to law, and in 
return bound themselves and the nation to a conditional 
obedience, in terms not unlike those used on similar 
occasions by the Aragonese. Another prerogative of 
the ephors, which enabled them at the end of every 
eight years — a period observed for many purposes from 
eariy times by the Dorian race — to suspend the func- 
tions of the kings, would seem to have been connected 
with a religious, rather than a political, character of 
tiieir office. They chose, it is said, a clear but moon. 
less night, to observe the sky, and the appearance of a 
meteor in a certain quarter was regarded as a token of 
the displeasure of the gods against the kings, who were 

1 FluL Cleom. la > piut. Deom. 9, 
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forthwith interdicted from the discharge of their office^ 
and could only be restored by the intervention of an 
oracle. But besides these powers^ the ephors, in later 
timeS; possessed that of convoking the assembly of the 
people, of laying measures before it, and of acting in its 
name : and it was undoubtedly this representative cha- 
racter which afforded them the principal means of en- 
croaching on the royal prerogatives, and of drawing the 
whole government of the state into their hands. 

This last, the most important branch of their autho- 
rity, may have arisen in the reign of Theopompus, and 
from the cause to which Cleomenes assigned the institu- 
tion of the office itself, the temporary absence of the 
kings. That it was unknown in earlier times, seems to 
follow from the two ordinances cited by Plutarch, which 
regulated the assembly of the people, and which are 
silent as to the functions of the ephors. But still it may 
be reasonably doubted, whether that enormous increase 
of their power, by which it came to overshadow all 
others in the commonwealth, was derived solely or 
mainly from any such accident, and whether it was on 
this account that the reign of Theopompus was fixed on 
as the epoch of their creation. But if in this reign the 
franchise was extended to a body of new citizens, who 
nevertheless were not admitted to a complete equahty of 
privileges with the old ones, the ephors, as representa- 
tives of the whole people, would henceforth stand in a 
new position with respect to the kings and the senate, 
which was elected from and by the higher class. The 
comparison which Cicero draws between the ephoralty 
and the Roman tribunate, would in this case be more 
closely applicable than he himself suspected, and it will 
serve to throw light on a seeming contradiction which 
strikes us in the character of the ephors, who are all- 
powerful, though the class which they more especially 
represent enjoys only a limited franchise. But as the 
relations of the several classes of Spartan citizens under- 
went groat changes in the course of their history, the 
causes which maintained the stability of these relations 
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in later times will demand a different explanation in its 
proper place. Here we may observe^ that Aristotle 
speaks of the mode in which the ephors were elected^ 
as no less puerile than that adopted in the case of the 
senate ; from which we must infer that there was little 
difference between the two, and are led to suppose that 
an allusion of Plato's, by which he seems to intimate 
that chance had some share in the creation of the ephors, 
does not refer to the form of the election, but to another 
mark of a democratical office ' : for such the ephoralty 
appeared to the ancients, when considered with respect 
to its origin, though it was tjrrannical in the extent of 
its power. This seems never to have been defined, and 
therefore probably varied with the character of the men 
who held it, and the state of the times. But it is re- 
markable that^ with the substance, the ephors assumed 
the outward signs of the supreme authority. The royal 
dignity was forced on all occasions to bow to them; 
and as they could control the proceedings of the 
kings by their orders, could fine them for slight of- 
fences at their discretion, and could throw them into 
prison to await a trial on graver charges, so they alone 
among all the Spartans kept their seats while the kings 
were passing, whereas it was not thought beneath the 
majesty of the kings to rise in honour of the ephors, 
and it was their acknowledged duty to attend, at least 
on the thirdssummons, before the ephoral tribunaL It 
will however be seen, that, even when the power of the 
ephors was at its greatest height, the kingly station con. 
tinued to confer important prerogatives, and means of 
extensive influence; and Agesilaus, who went beyond 
all his predecessors, in the respect which he showed to 
the ephors, was the most powerful prince of his house. 
It has probably been owing to the poetical form in 



1 LefC iii. 11. iyyi^ «^ xXfi^atrrit ivf^futK. Goettling lupfiowc that 
lot decided between candidates who bad b«;en elected : but the words may 
refer to the democratical character of the electors, which, according to 
Plato** view, rendered their choice as capricious and uncertain as if it 
luul been determined by lot ; and indeed Aristotle speaki of the ephon as 
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which the events of the firgt Messenian war hare been 
transmitted to us, that we hear so little of the part 
which Argos took in it. But it appears from some 
facts which have been accidentally preserved^ that, as 
might have been expected, she was far fVom remaining 
inactive, while her enemy was engaged in the struggle 
with Messenia, but that she seized this opportunity of 
recovering Cynuria. And there is even reason to be- 
lieve, that it was at this period she made herself mistress 
of the whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far as Cape 
Malea, and of the island of Cythera, which, as we learn 
from Herodotus, once formed part of her territory. 
These conquests may probably be attributed to Pheidon, 
who is usually called tyrant of Argos, but was, in fact, 
a hereditary ruler, the tenth from Temenus, though he 
had broken through the restraints which limited the 
kingly power at Argos.^ , It seems to have been Phei- 
don's aim to assert the supremacy of his house over the 
other branches of the Heracleid race, and to enforce all 
the titles which he derived from his mythical descent.^ 
On this ground, in the eighth Olympiad, he deprived the 
Eleans of their presidency at the Olympic games, which, 
as legends told, had been founded by his divine progeni- 
tor, and conferred it on the Pisans. It may have been in 
prosecution of this vast plan^ that he furnished his 
brother Caranus with the means of founding a little 
kingdom, which became the core of the Macedonian 
monarchy. This powerful and active prince introduced 
a new system of weights and measures, which bore his 
name, and replaced the old rude money by a more con- 
venient coinage^ called the ^ginetan, because it was in 
^gina, which formed a part of his territories, that he 
established his mint. He may also have extended his do- 
minions along the western coast of the Argolic gulf, as 
far as Malea : a rocky barren tract of little value, except 
as it afforded a passage into the heart of Laconia. 

At the death of Pheidon his genius and fortune seem 
to have deserted the Argives: and these conquests, 

1 Aristot Pol. V. & 3 strabo, viil p. 35& 
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wluterer may have been their extent^ fell back to Sparta. 
Her territory had thus reached its utmost limits : but 
power founded on wrong, and used without mercy, is 
nerer secure. A new generation sprang up in Messe- 
nia, which, while it groaned under a d^rading yoke, 
remembered nothing of the evils of the war which their 
fathers had waged, but heard of their heroic deeds. The 
Messenians who had been exempted, by the policy or 
the generosity of Sparta, from the servile condition to 
which their countrymen were reduced, felt the excep. 
tion to be ignominious, as the price of slavish submis- 
sion. Many bom in exile were eager to recover their 
patrimonies. When all hearts were full, all spirits roused 
to expect the signal for revolt, the destined champion 
appeared : -^a second Aristodemus arose in Aristomenes. 

His birth was noble, like that of the elder hero ; for 
he also sprang from the race of ^pytus : it was even 
thought to have been half divine, like that of Hercules 
and Theseus. In strength and courage he surpassed 
Aristodemus, and no fearful remembrance weighed 
upon his soul. From Andania, his birth-place, he 
cheered the hopes of the exiles, fanned the indignation 
of the oppressed people, and drew promises of aid from 
foreign cities. Argos and Arcadia were more than 
eyer hostile to Sparta, and Elis too was ready to 
assist in the deliverance of Messenia. In the thirty- 
ninth year after the capture of Ithom^, the fourth of 
the twenty.third Olympiad, (b. c. 685) the second Mes. 
aenian war began. ^ 

The first battle was fought before any succours had 
come from abroad : the victory was not clear on either 
side ; yet the valour of Aristomenes struck fear into his 
enemies, and inspired his countrymen with confi- 
dence. They ofiered him the crown, but he de- 
clined the regal tide, and contented himself with 
the labours and dangers of the supreme command. 
To prove himself worthy of it, and to open the war 
with a happy omen, he crossed the mountains, came 

1 But lee Clinton Fast. L pi S5& 
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down at night on the plain of Sparta, and fixed a 
shield which he had taken in the hattle against the 
temple of Athene, surnamed Chalcioecus (of the hrazen 
house) ; an inscription declared tliat Aristomenes had 
dedicated it from Spartan spoils. 

The Spartans saw that they had no common enemy 
to contend with, and they sent to Delphi for advice. 
The god hade them seek an Athenian counsellor. No 
dealings, friendly or hostile, had passed hetween Attica 
and Laconia from the ancient times, when the twin sons 
of Jupiter were said to have carried hack their sister 
Helen, after storming the Attic town of Aphidne. 
From the same place an ally and a counsellor now came 
to the aid of Sparta ; for, according to the most credi- 
hle accounts, this was the birth-place of Tyrtseus. The 
legendary character of Tyrtsus is almost as marvellous 
as that of Aristomenes. It is however perfectly cer- 
tain, both that the hero fought, and that the poet sang : 
for a few fragments of his poetry remain, full of the 
spirit with which he warmed his hearers. But the 
popular tradition in later ages was, that the Athenians, 
divided between their reverence for the Delphic god 
and their reluctance to further the cause of Sparta, 
thought they could not better effect their purpose than 
by selecting a lame man, who taught letters in the village 
of Aphidnse, for the counsellor whom they were re- 
quested to send. The truth has evidently been dis- 
torted; though it is impossible to restore its genuine 
features with certainty. The only fact in the story 
which there is no reason to doubt, is that Tyrtffius came 
from Aphidna? to Sparta. But the oracle may have 
grown, as usual, out of the event : and Tyrteeus was 
probably neither lame nor a schoolmaster. He taught 
indeed, but verses, like Pindar or Simonides : and per- 
haps the unequal lines of the couplets to which he 
married his fiery thoughts, may have suggested the 
thought of a personal defect : or it may have been sim- 
ply the form in which tradition expressed the fact, that 
he served the Spartans with his mind more than with 
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his body. The motive that led him to devote his muse 
to their cause is still more doubtful : we can only bus. 
pect> that it was connected with the above-mentioned 
mythical legend^ concerning the invasion of the Laco. 
nian twins. We know that in the later times of Greece, 
political relations were sometimes contracted on grounds 
not more solid : Aphidnus, the hero who was thought 
to have given his name to the birth.place of Tyrtaeus, 
had, it was said, adopted the brothers of Helen as his 
sons : Aphidns may have regarded their country with 
feelings of kindred, and may have sent Tyrtseus, whether 
as warrior or as bard, to raise his arm or his voice in be- 
half of the Spartans. 

They were also joined by auxiliaries from Corinth, 
and from Lepreum, which gladly assisted the enemies 
of Elis. The Messenians, on the other hand^ were re- 
inforced by their exiled countrymen, who brought wiih 
them the ministers of the Eleusinian rites, and by their 
allies from Sicyon and Argos, Arcadia and Elis: for 
the issue of the contest was to determine which state 
should have the mastery in Peloponnesus. A great 
battle was fought in the plain of Stenyclerus, at a 
place called, from an ancient legend, the Boar's Pillar. 
The Messenian priests and Tyrtsus kept aloof from the 
fight, and only animated the combatants by their voice. 
But Aristomenes, at the head of a little band of the 
bravest Messenian youths, successively broke each di- 
vision of the Spartan forces, till all were scattered in 
disorderly flight. He pursued the routed foe with im- 
petuous ardour, and forgot the warning of the sooth- 
sayer, Theoclus, who had enjoined him not to pass a 
tree which he pointed out to him in the plain, where 
the Twins, as he said,"were sitting ; doubtless to protect 
the retreat of their contrymen. The hero passed the 
limit, and dropped his shield : it was carried away by 
an invisible hand, and while he searched for it the fu- 
gitives escaped. But Messenia was freed for a time 
from the presepce of her enemy ; and when Aristo- 
menes returned to Andania, the women, as they strewed 
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fillets and flowers on his head^ sang, in strains that were 
remembered and repeated for a thousand yeart^ how he 
had chased the Lacedemonians over the Stenyclerian 
plain^ and up to the top of the mountains. The lost 
shield too adorned with the device of a spread eagle^ 
he recovered shortly after^ when^ by the direction of 
Apollo^ he descended into the cavern of Trophonius at 
Lebadea. On his return from this journey, he took a 
threatening, instead of a defensive posture ; and hang, 
ing like a dark cloud over the trembling Spartans, fell 
with the suddenness of lightning on their towns and 
villages. With his chosen companions he surprised and 
plundered Phare, put to flight the Spartan king Anax. 
ander when he came to its relief, and was only stopped 
in the pursuit by an accidental wound. When this was 
healed, he meditated an attack on Sparta itself: but 
Helen and the tutelary Twins interposed, and in a dream 
admonished him to drop his design. He however laid 
a successful ambush for the Spartan virgins, who were 
celebrating the worship of Diana with festive dances at 
Caryte, a town among the hills near the sources of the 
Eurotas, and carried them over the border. Generous as 
brave, he protected them from the violence of his young 
followers, and restored them, though not without a 
heavy ransom, to their kinsmen. At ^gila he made a 
similar attempt with different fortune ; for the flrst time 
he fell into the hands of an enemy ; he was surrounded 
by the women, who were celebrating the rites of Demeter, 
stunned by their blazing torches, and fettered : but in 
the night he snapt the cords that bound him, or they 
were loosened by the compassion of the priestess, and 
he returned safe to Messenia. 

In the third year of the war Sparta again pre- 
pared for battle : but now distrustful of her own 
strength, she stooped to seek victory from unworthy 
arts. The Messenians were joined on this occasion by 
no allies but the Arcadians, who were commanded by 
Aristocrates, son of Hicatas ; king, some say, of Arcadia, 
but more probably of Orchomenus. He was seduced 
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by Spartan bribes^ drew off his men in the heat of the 
battle, and, after throwing the Messenian ranks into 
diaorder by his retreat, left them exposed on all sides to 
mperior numbers. Even the valour of Aristomenes 
and his little band could not save the day. After a great 
alaaghter, in which many of the noblest Messenians 
perished, he collected the fugitives, a feeble and dis- 
heartened remnant, in Andania. All looked to him for 
counsel : he advised them to do as their ancestors had 
done ; to collect all the remaining strength of Messenia 
in a mountain citadel, where they c^uld defy the at- 
tacka of a Spartan army ; not however in Ithome 
(whidi was perhaps in the enemy's power), but in 
mount £ira, at the foot of which the Neda separates 
Messenia from Triphylia. Here therefore they fortified 
themselves ; while the Spartans, masters of the whole 
country, except Pylus and Methone, and the adjacent 
coast, lay at the foot of £ira, hoping soon to reduce it 
by force or famine. 

While they were reckoning on a speedy surrender, 
Aristomenes was planning new attacks. He increased 
hia band to the number of three hundred, forced or 
tamed the Spartan lines, and swept the vales of Mes. 
senla and Laconia without distinction, for, except a 
few little nooks, both alike were Sparta's, and returned, 
laden with spoil, to Eira. The Spartans, thus com- 
pelled to feed the enemy whom they wished to starve, 
resolved to turn Messenia and the Laconian border 
into a desert, and forbad their citizens to till their 
lands in all this region, until the war should be ended. 
But this ordinance, when enforced, produced a general 
scarcity, and the owners of the land murmured at their 
loss. Civil broils would have ensued, but Tyrtsus, 
who, after the disaster of the Boar's PiUar, had roused 
the sinking courage of the Spartans by his stirring 
strains, now touched a different chord, and allayed 
their angry passions, by celebrating the blessings of 
concord and obedience to the laws. 

Emboldened by his success, Aristomenes aimed at a 
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higher mark. He sallied forth late in the evening, and 
hy a wonderfully rapid march reached Amyclse hefore 
the next sunrise ; ere succour arrived from Sparta, he 
had gathered his hooty, and was gone. But in a second 
inroad he found the Spartans hetter prepared ; half of 
their whole force, with both the kings at their head, 
opposed his retreat. His little army was surrounded; 
he himself long kept his enemies at bay : at length, 
weakened by loss of blood, he was stunned by a stone, 
and made prisoner with fifty of his companions. All 
were condemned, as the vilest malefactors, to be 
thrown down a high rock into a pit called the Ceadas. 
The rest were dashed to pieces by the fall ; he alone 
came to the ground unharmed ; saw the sky above, 
the naked sides of the precipice that inclosed him, and 
a cavern dark as night at its foot ; and wrapped himself 
in his field cloak to wait for death. But on the third 
day a sound of life caught his ear : uncovering bis face, 
he perceived that a fox had found its way into the 
cave ; through a passage therefore which he might 
thread. Motionless, he awaited its approach, caught 
hold of its tail, and guided by it as it struggled to 
escape, crept on till he saw a glimpse of light in the 
bowels of the rock, enlarged the opening with his 
hands, and the next day was again in Eira. 

It would be long to relate all the other like exploits 
and adventures of the invincible hero ; how he cut to 
pieces a Corinthian army which was marching to join 
the Spartans ; afterwards, in time of truce, fell into an 
ambush of Cretan bowmen, and was taken, but again 
burst his bonds, through the pity of a maid whom he 
rewarded with the hand of his son Gorgus. Thrice 
Aristomenes offered to Jupiter of Ithone the extra- 
ordinary sacrifice, called Hecatomphoniaj because it was 
reserved for the warrior who had slain a hecatomb oi 
foes. But he was said to have provoked the anger oi 
the twin Protectors of Sparta, by impiously counter- 
feiting their appearance, and disturbing a festival which 
the Spartans were celebrating in their honour with 
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UoodsbedJ The gods turned their faces away from 
MeMenia. The eleventh year of the siege of Eira 
brougjit with it a sure sign that the end of the contest 
was approaching. " When a goat shall drink the 
water of the Neda^" so the oracle had spoken, ^the 
destruction of Messenia is at hand.** But in the dialect 
of Messenia^ the same word signified a goat and a wild 
fig-tree. One of these trees overhung the stream, and 
at length stretched its houghs down to the water. 
When Theoclus, the seer, saw this, he knew that the 
orade was accomplished, and that the fated term of 
resistanoe had arrived, and he warned Aristomenes to 
resign himself to the loss of his country. 

The win of the gods was accomplished through 
treachery and female weakness. The herdsman of a 
Spartan high in rank had gone 'Over to the enemy 
widi his master's cattle. He fed them on the hanks of 
die Xeda, which were still open to the garrison of 
Eira. Here he caught the eye of a Messenian woman, 
M she came to draw water ; she admitted him into her 
house, while her hushand was guarding the dtadeL 
On a rainy night the Messenian suddenly returned 
home, and related the cause that had drawn him off his 
post to his wife, while her paramour overheard him 
fnna a hiding place. Aristomenes was prevented by a 
wound from making his usual rounds ; in his absence 
the discipline of the garrison had relax^; in foul 
weather the sentinels left their stations to seek shelter, 
and abandoned the walls to the protection of the 
dements. The herdsman resolved to turn this dis- 
covery to account by carrying it as the price of forgive- 
ness and favour to his master Emperamus, who, in the 
abaenoe of the kings, had the command of the Spartan 
army at Eira. Under his guidance the Spartans scaled 
the wails of the citadel, and before the alarm was given 
were already within. The besieged however were 
still determined to dispute every inch of ground that 
mnained, and Aristomenes, in spite of his wound, and 
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though he had lost all hope^ urged them to the conflict. 
As soon as the returning light enabled the assailants to 
push forward^ a fierce and obstinate combat arose in 
the streets and open places. Even the women took a 
share in it^ and as the violence of the tempest prevented 
them from mounting on the roofs, to hurl stones and 
tiles on the enemy below, they armed themselves, and 
fought among the men. But the fury of despair was 
fain to yield to fate ; the rain poured down in torrents ; 
the lightning seemed to flash in the eyes of the 
Messenians ; the thunder sounded like the voice of an 
angry god in their ears. Still, for three days and 
nights, they maintained the hopeless struggle: while 
the Spartans were relieved by fresh troops, their little 
band, fighting continually without rest, food, or shelter, 
dwindled and flagged from wounds and weakness. At 
length Theoclus, after exhorting Aristomenes to abandon 
the useless strife with destiny, and to save the last 
hopes of Messenia, and warning the Spartans that their 
triumph would not be perpetual, rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and fell amidst heaps of slain 
enemies. Then Aristomenes checked the ardour of 
the foremost among his warriors ; bade them form 
themselves into a hollow square, inclosing their wives 
and children, and himself advanced towards the enemy, 
and by his gestures demanded a free passage. The 
Spartans, fearing to drive him to the last extremity, 
opened a road through their ranks for the fugitives, 
who retreating in good order, safely gained the borders 
of Arcadia. 

Here they were received with hospitable kindness: 
their generous allies would even have shared their own 
lands with them ; but the thoughts of Aristomenes were 
bent, not on rest and ease, but on a new enterprise ; 
while the Spartans were securely gathering the fruits 
of their recent victory, he meditated an expedition to 
surprise Sparta itself, and thus to take hostages for the 
moderation of the conquerors. But the plan was be- 
trayed by the faithless Aristocratcs, whose repeated 
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imwheiy was now prored by m intercepted answer. In 
which the Spartan long Anaxander thanked him for bis 
aodeot and his present services. When the assemUy 
d the Arcadian people hemrd this, they stoned the traitor 
to death, and raised a monument inscribed with a record 
offals crime and of his punishment. 

After this disappointment, fifty of the exiles, with a 
kiosman of Aristomenes at their bead, secretly crossed 
the border, fell upon the Spartans, who were still plun- 
dering Etra, and died, sword in hand, in the land of 
their fathers. 

Thus, in the first year of the twenty-eighth olympiad 
(b« c. 668), ended the second Messenian war. As many 
of llie Meswnians as remained in the country became 
faeioto: but probaUy few freemen submitted to this 
loC Thoae of Pylus and Methone, seeing no hope of 
fctainii^ their independence after the fall of Eira, be- 
took themselves to their ships, and sailed to Cyllene, 
the Elean port. Methone was given by the Spartans 
to the Naoplians, whom Argos had expeUed from their 
own town: arrived in Elis, the Messenians sent to 
Aristoosenes, and desired him to lead them to a new 
eoantry. He however could not yet abandon the task 
he had diosen for his life — to wage ceaseless war with 
Sparta; but he appointed his two sons, Gorgus 
mod Mantidus, to be the founders of the intended 
orionj. The question was to what land they should 
steer their course. One of their leaders proposed that 
they should seize Zacynthus, and from its ports infest 
the coasts of their conquerors. Manticlus bad tbem 
drop the thoughts of revenge and continual war, and 
sail to the great island of Sardinia, a rich and easy 
conquest. Neither advice prevailed: one band how- 
ever imder the two sons of Aristomenes, sought the 
city of Rh^um, on the straits that separate Italy from 
Sidlj. There they found some of their kinsmen, who 
had settled there at the end of the former war. At a 
hrter period. In the 71st olympiad, one of their country. 
men, named Anaxilaus, raised himself to the supreme 
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power in Rhegium : with his aid they made themselvet 
masters of the town of Zancle^ on the opposite side of 
the straits, which a band of Samian exiles had already 
wrested from its rightful owners. They named it 
Messene : it is still called Messina ; and flourished 
there till many were induced to leave it for a new 
Messene in their ancient land. 

Many however of the exiles remained in Greece^ 
waiting for an opportunity of vengeance, which came^ 
though long delayed. Aristomenes himself died in 
peace, at Rhodes, in the house of his son-in-law^ Da- 
magetus, who had been directed by the Delphic oracle 
to ally himself to the best of the Greeks, The Rho- 
dians honoured him with a noble monument, and with 
the sacred rites due to a hero : his posterity were long 
the most illustrious family in the island. This tradi- 
tion at least seems less fabulous than one which, founded 
perhaps on a poetical epithet, related that the Spartans 
had opened his body and found in it a hairy heart. 

The yoke appeared now to be fixed on the neck of 
Messenia for ever ; and henceforward Sparta con- 
tinued to rise toward undisputed pre-eminence in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in all Greece. She rewarded her friends, 
humbled her rivals, and punished her enemies. Soon 
after the close of the war she stept in to decide a 
quarrel that had subsisted for more than a century, if 
not ever since the return of the Ileracleids, between 
Elis and Pisa. The latter state had more than once 
successfully asserted, not only its independence, but 
its claim to the right of presiding at the sacred games 
which were celebrated on its territory ; first, as we have 
seen, with the aid of Pheidon in the eighth olympiad, 
and again in the .S4th, when it was governed by a 
native prince, named Pantaleon. Pantaleon had also 
led succours to the Messenians in the second war ; and 
it is ])robable that, by so doing, he determined his enemies 
the Eleans to abandon the Mcssenian cause, and to ally 
themselves with S})arta. She requited their services 
by reducing the whole country that separated the 
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HoUow Elis from MeuenuL, under Babjection to them. 
I^M was still ruled bj her native kings, but thej were 
now vassals of Elis ; and Demophon^ son of Pantaleon^ 
was compelled to sooth the jedousy of the sovereign 
state bj the most abject submission. His successor, 
Pyrrhus, excited some of the Triphjlian and other 
subject towns to revolt ; but the struggle ended in the 
complete subjugation of all the insurgents. 

The old contest with Tegea, from which Sparta had 
hitherto reaped only shame and loss, was at length ter. 
ininated in her favour. Toward the middle of the 
6th century before our era, in the reigns of Ariston and 
Anaxandridas, an oracle ba/1 the Spartans, if they 
would prevail in the war, bring the lK)ncs of Orestes, 
SOD of Agamemnon, to Sparta. Another mysterious 
answer directed them to search for the relics at Tegea. 
Some gigantic remains were accordingly dug up there 
and carried away. Tegea had now lost her palladium ; 
the arms of her enemy prospered; and she sank into 
the rank of a dependent ally of Sparta, distinguished 
only by the privilege of occupying one of the wings in 
the armies of her confederate. The rivalry of Argos 
was not so easily subdued : she still could not brook 
the loss of Cynuria : the growth of the Spartan power 
rendered this little tract valuable as a barrier against its 
inroads. But about the same time that Tegea yielded, 
Sparta accomplished this conquest by an effort which 
made the name of Othryades immortaL He was cele* 
brated in the songs of the Spartan youth as the hero 
who alone, of three hundred Spartans, survived the 
battle which they fought with as many Argives, to 
decide the dispute about Cynuria, and, while the two 
remaining champions of Argos hastened home with the 
tidings of victory, raised a trophy which he inscribed 
with his blood, and then fell on his sword, that he might 
share the fate of his comrades. The fame of Sparta 
spread so far, that Crcesus, the great king of Lydia, 
when he was directed by the Delphic oracle to make the 
moat powerfnl of the Greeks his friends, sent his am- 
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bassadon with gifts to court her alliance. And 8] 
was not slow to accept the Lydian gold^ and willi 
entered into a strict league with Croesus : she n 
perhaps even have assisted him with her arms wh( 
was threatened by Cyrus ; but his sudden ruin frust 
her intentions^ and the conflict in which she seeme 
the eve of engaging with Persia was put off to ani 
season. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS^ AND FORMS OF 
GOYEBNMENT. 

The series of migrations and conquests by which the 
Thessalians^ Boeotians^ and Dorians became masters of 
the countries which they finally occupied^ was attended 
by changes of two kinds, one affecting the internal con- 
dition of Greece itself, the other the foreign lands in 
which the numerous colonies^ which received their first 
impulse from the revolutions of the mother country^ 
successively settled. We shall take a review of the 
colonies in another chapter ; in the present we will 
notice some of the most important effects produced by 
the above-mentioned causes on the state of Greece. This 
subject will fall under two heads : we shall first con- 
sider some national institutions, which either sprang up 
in this new period^ or assumed a new character in it ; 
and shall then enquire into the political changes which 
took place within particular states^ in the interval be- 
tween the Return of the Heradeids, and the time when 
we shall see Greece first engaged in a struggle with 
Persia. 

We have hitherto made scarcely any mention of 
institutions tending to embody the Greeks in one nation. 
In the Trojan expedition indeed^ as it is described by 
Horner^ we see them united by a common language, a 
common religion^ and a common enterprise. The 
former two were permanent bonds of union ; but the 
latter was an accidental and transitory one : nor does 
die poet indicate any which could supply its place. The 
causes which kept the Greeks asunder^ notwithstanding 
dieir community of language and religion^ have been 
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already pointed out, in the natural features of the 
country, and the equable distribution of strength, by which 
the neighbouring tribes were enabled- to balance each 
other, and to preserve mutual independence. We have 
also alluded to partial associations formed among neigh- 
bouring states, partly for religious, partly for political 
purposes. Of these associations in general, and par- 
ticularly of one among them, which widened its original 
range, so as to assume the aspect of a national con- 
federacy, we shall now speak, principally to explain the 
causes which prevented it from becoming in reality what 
it appeared to be. 

From the earliest times, the divided and unsettled 
state of Greece afforded abundant occasions of hostility 
among neighbouring tribes : there were always tempt- 
ations to rapine, disputed claims, public or private 
encroachments, injuries unredressed, or too* violently re- 
taliated. The transition from the earlier period to that 
new order of things which is represeilted by the diffusion 
of the sons of Hellen, most probably tended to multiply 
these feuds, and the consequent alternation of wrongs 
and revenge. This actual relation, in which most com- 
munities were placed to each other, naturally suggested 
the notion, that enmity and war was the necessary state 
of mankind, unless where there was some express agree- 
ment to restrain or temper it, and that the right of each 
state to overpower its neighbours, and to exercise the 
superiority thus acquired in whatever manner it might 
see fit, could only be limited by compact. The only 
exception that seems to have been admitted to this sup- 
posed law of nature, was, where the division by which 
two tribes of the same race were separated into distinct 
communities had either not lasted long enough to efface 
the consciousness of their original connection, or had 
taken place under circumstances which, notwithstanding 
their political independence, kept them united as mem- 
bers of the same kindred. Where this tie subsisted, it 
undoubtedly excluded ordinary incentives to discord, 
and restrained wanton sallies of unprovoked hostility : 
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80 that though^ between two tribes so linked together^ 
occasional quarrels might break out into war^ peace was 
the habitual and regular condition of their mutual inter- 
course. Such appears to have been the degree of union 
which once subsisted among the inhabitants of Attica, and 
in Megaris and Euboea ; and in the two latter instances 
the mode and terms of civil warfare were prescribed by 
ancient custom. A similar effect to that which in these 
cases was produced by the feeUng of affinity, arose in 
others out of accidental neighbourhood. Perpetual 
warfare, pushed to the last extremity of hostile rage, 
would in no long time have consumed or ruined the 
little tribes whose territories occupied only a few adja- 
cent valleys, always open to invasion : the necessity of 
mutual forbearance for general safety would naturally 
suggest the prudence of entering into friendly associa- 
tions, without any ulterior views, either of aggrandise, 
ment, or of protection against a common enemy. Such 
an association, formed among independent neighbouring 
tribes for the regulation of their mutual intercourse, and 
thus distinguished on the one hand from confederations 
for purposes offensive or defensive, and on the other, 
from the continued friendly relations subsisting among 
iudependent members of the same race, is the one 
properly described by the Greek term amphictyony. 

This Greek word, which we shall be obliged to 
borrow, has been supposed by some ancient and modem 
writers to have been derived from the name of Amphic- 
tyon, the son of Deucalion, who is said to have founded 
the most celebrated of the Amphictyonic associations, 
that which is always to be understood under the title of 
the Amphictyonic Confederacy. There can however 
be scarcely any reasonable doubt, that this Amphictyon 
is a merely fictitious person, invented to account for the 
institution attributed to him, the author of which, if it 
Wjaa the work of any individual, was probably no better 
known than those of the other amphictyonies, which did 
not happen to become so famous. It would be a coin- 
cidence too marvellous to be ascribed to chance, that his 
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name^ with the change of a single letter^ should he sig- 
nificant of the institution itself^ which is not only his 
sole title to celebrity^ hut the whole groundwork and 
essence of his mythical being. The term amphictyony, 
which has probably been adapted to the legend^ and 
would be more properly written amphictiony^ denotes a 
body referred to a local centre of union^ and in itself 
does not imply any national affinity : and in fact the 
associations bearing this name include several tribes^ 
which were but very remotely connected together by 
descent. But the local centre of union appears to have 
been always a religious one — a common sanctuary^ the 
scene of periodical meetings for the celebration of a 
common worship ; and this^ among the Greeks^ espe* 
cially in the earliest times^ implies the belief of a certain 
degree of kindred^ which^ as far as we know^ was 
always confirmed by community of language. It seems 
therefore not unreasonable to consider the amphictyonic 
associations as founded on the same principle which 
united tribes of the same race in peace and amity, 
though distance, or other accidental causes, might ex- 
clude some which, by blood, were as well entitled to 
share in the union as those which entered into it. 

It is probable that many amphictyonies once existed 
in Greece, all trace of which has been lost : and even 
with regard to those which happen to have been rescued 
from total oblivion, our information is for the most part 
extremely defective. One is merely mentioned by 
Strabo, as having held its meetings at Onchestus in 
Boeotia, probably in the sanctuary of Poseidon, where a 
periodical festival appears to have been celebrated with 
chariot races. No account is given of the states which 
composed it, or of any other particulars. Another, our 
knowledge of which we owe to the same author, must, 
if we may judge from the names of its members, have 
been once of considerable importance. Its place of con- 
gress was also a sanctuary of Poseidon, long a revered 
and celebrated asylum, in the island of Calaurea. It 
included seven states, three towns of ArgoUs, Epidaurus, 
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Hermione^ and Nauplia^ Prasie in Laconia^ the island 
of iEgina^ Athens^ and the Bceotian Orchomenus. It 
seems clear that this confederacy must have been founded 
for a political^ rather than for a religious^ purpose^ since 
Trcezen^ though so near to the place of congress^ and 
though Poseidon was its tutelary god, was not a party 
to it. Its antiquity is attested by the names of its 
members ; for Orchomenus must have entered into it 
while still independent and powerful ; that is^ before the 
iEolian conquest of Bocotia. But the motives which 
gave rise to this association^ among states so remote 
from one another^ and apparently so little connected 
by interest^ can only be matter for very uncertain con- 
jecture. It has been suspected'^ that the weaker 
states^ those of Peloponnesus^ sought the protection of 
the more powerful against some formidable neighbours : 
but we do not venture so to fill up a blank in history. 
All that is certain is^ that^ after the political relations 
out of which the confederacy arose had been entirely 
altered^ and it had sunk into utter insignificance^ Argos 
stept into the place of Nauplia^ and Sparta into that 
of Prasis, for the performance of the religious cere- 
monies, which became the sole object of the league. 

These are not the only instances by which we are led 
to conclude^ that Amphictyonic associations were an- 
ciently much more numerous than appears from the 
scanty notices left of them in history. There seems to 
have been one in Argolis, distinct from that of Ca- 
laurea- ; and another^ of which Delos was the centre, 
attained to considerable celebrity. But of all such 
institutions the most celebrated and important was the 
one known, without any other local distinction, as the 
Amphictyonic league or council. This last appellation 
refers to the fact, that the affairs of the whole Amphic- 
tyonic body were transacted by a congress, composed of 
deputies sent by the several states, according to rules 
established from time immemorial. One peculiar feature 
of this congress was, that its meetings were held at two 

1 By MUller, iEginetica, ■. a * Paui. iv. 5. 
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diflfbrent places. There were two regularly convened 
every year ; one in the springs at Delphi^ the other in 
the autumn^ near the little town of Anthela^ within the 
pass of Thermopyls^ at a temple of Demeter. This 
diversity of the places of meeting suggests a great 
variety of difficult questions as to the origin of the 
league. It is very improbable that they were selected 
together^ and it is not easy to determine which of them 
was appointed first. The ancients seem to have con- 
sidered Delphi as the original centre of the union ; and 
this opinion is confirmed by its ancient sanctity, and the 
early renown of its oracle ; whereas the choice of Ther- 
mopylae could only have been dictated by its peculiar 
position, the importance of which was not connected 
with any of the ordinary objects of the league. On the 
other hand^ the name of Pylsea, which was applied as 
well to the assembly held at Delphi^ as to that of Ther- 
mopylae^ seems strongly to indicate the priority of the 
latter place of meeting; nor, if Delphi had been the 
earlier, is it easy to imagine why the other should ever 
have been chosen. The readiest mode of reconciling 
these conflictiiig arguments, may be to suppose that 
there were originally two distinct confederations ; one 
perhaps formed of inland, \he other of maritime, tribes ; 
and that, when these were united by the growing in- 
fluence of Delphi, the ancient places of meeting were 
retained, as a necessary concession to the dignity of each 
sanctuary. This conjecture seems to be confirmed by 
the legends which couple the name of Acrisius, king of 
Argos, with that of Amphictyon, in the history of the 
council. He is said to have founded the assembly at 
Delphi, in emulation of that which Amphictyon had 
founded at Thermopylae, and then to have combined 
the two, and to have regulated them by new laws.' 
This account might be substantially correct, though the 
agency of Acrisius should have been referred to the 
wrong point, as we are elsewhere informed that he 
founded the temple at Anthela, which would indicate 

I SchoL Eur. Great 1087. 
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that he was more immediately connected with the con- 
greM of Thermopyls. That 'he was the first who 
brought the confederacy into order^ fixed the numhec of 
its members^ the distribution of the votes in the council^ 
and the nature of the causes which were to be subject 
to its jurisdiction^ is likewise mentioned by Strabo as a 
received opinion. But the main question^ how Argos 
acquired such influence^ or what power Acrisius more 
properly represents, is left in almost total obscurity : ^we 
can only suspect that he may in this legend have 
belonged rather to the northern than to the southern 
Ach«ans. 

The more important part of the subject is that which 
relates to the constitution^ functions, and authority of the 
council. It is said to have been originally composed of de- 
puties, sent by twelve tribes or nations, each of which 
might include several independent states. The confederate 
tribes are variously enumerated by different authors. A 
comparison of their lists enables us to ascertain the greater 
part of the names, and to form a probable conjecture as 
to the rest ; but it also leads us to conclude, that some 
changes took place at a remote period in the constitution 
of the council, as to which tradition is silent. The 
most authentic list of the Amphictyonic tribes contains 
the following names : — Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians^ 
lonians, Perrhsbians, Magnetes, Locrians, CEtsans, or 
Enianians, I'hthiots, or Achsans of Phthia, Malians^ 
or Melians', and Phocians. The orator iEschines, who 
fomiahes this list, shows, by mentionihg the number 
twelve, that one name is wanting. The other lists 
anpply two names to fill up the vacant place ; the 
Dolopes, and the Delphians. It seems not improbable 
that the former were finally supplanted by the Del- 
phians, who appear to have been a distinct race from 
the Phocians.''^ 

> It if not certain whether the«e are namet of two different races, or 
▼ariation* of the name of one tribe, nor, in the former ca«e, which it the 
rifbtname. From Diodor. xviJi, Jl, it would §cem that the Melian» in- 
cluded the Malianf , who were seated more to the north of the Malian gulC 

3 They diKlaimed the name of Phocian* (Paus. iv. 34. ll.)» «nd appear. 
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The mere inspection of this list is sofficient to prove 
at once the high antiquity of the institution^ and the 
imperfection of our knowledge with regard to its early 
history. It is clear that the Dorians must have become 
memhers of the Amphictyonic body before the conquest, 
which divided them into several states, each incomparably 
more powerful thai! most of the petty northern tribes, 
which possessed an equal number of votes in the council. 
It may however be doubted, whether they were among 
the original members, and did not rather take the place 
of one of the tribes which they dislodged from their 
seats in the neighbourhood of Delphi, perhaps the 
Dryopes. On the other hand the ThessaUans were 
probably not received into the league, before they made 
their appearance in Thessaly, which is commonly be- 
lieved to have taken place only twenty years before the 
Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus. It is therefore 
highly probable that they were admitted in the room 
of some other tribe, which had lost its independence 
through the convulsions of this eventful period. And 
this may have been one of those which inhabited Bceotia, 
before the -^olians from Arne gave their name to the 
country — the Minyans of Orchomenus, or the Cadmeans 
of Thebes. But so scanty is our information, that it 
has been conjectured ^ perhaps with equal probability, 
that they did not gain entrance into the league before 
the sixth century b. c, when they took an active part 
in a war, which will be hereafter mentioned, between 
the Amphictyons and the town of Crissa. Hence it 
would appear that, before the Return of the Heracleids, 
the Amphictyonic body comprehended most of the 
Greek states north of the Isthmus ; but probably not- 
withstanding the mention of Acrisius, none of those 
within it. It may already at that time have been con- 
before the Peloponncsian war, distinct from them in their interests and 
political relations, connectotl by the latter with Sparta, as the Phocians with 
Athens (Thuc. 1. 112.). Hence, and from other indications, it has been 
inferred that the Dorians formed the ruling class at Delphi, — a suspicion 
which is confirmed by the local dialect. 
1 By Wachsmuth, i. p. 119. 
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led u a Hellenic confederacj ; and this maj have 
1 the cause froni which the Achcans of Phthia were 
designated^ in the proceedings of the council^ by the 
le of Hellenes, which is peculiarly applied to them 
be Homeric poems : but there seems to be no reason 
referring a title which b sometimes given to the 
icil in later times, of a general congress of the HeL. 
s, to the period when the Hellenic name was con. 
d to a few northern states, the original members of 
confederacy. 

Lfter the Return of the Heradeids, the number of the 
phictyonic tribes — then perhaps already hallowed 
time — continued the same; but the geographical 
pass of the league was increased by all that part of 
iponnesus which was occupied by the new Dorian 
es. And though a considerable part of Greece was 

not included in it, — for Arcadia, £lis, Achaia, 
>lia, and Acamania never belonged to it, — the 
er of the league, if measured by the extent of its 
Itory, or unanimously exacted, would have been 
cient to command the obedience of the other states ; 

it might therefore have been looked upon as a 
onal confederation. The causes which prevented it 
Q really acquiring this character will be evident^ 
fn we consider the mode in which the council was 
itituted, and the nature of its ordinary functions. 
i constitution of the council rested on the supposition^ 
; perhaps not very inconsistent with the fact, of a 
ect equality among the tribes represented by it. 
h tribe, however feeble, had two votes in the de- 
ration of the congress : none, however powerful, had 
e. The order in which the right of sending repre- 
atives to the council was exercised by the various 
es included in one Amphictyonic tribe was perhaps 
dated by private agreement; but, unless one state 
rped the whole right of its tribe, it is manifest that 
etty tribe, which formed but one community, had 
itly the advantage over Sparta, or Argos, which 
d only be represented in their turn, the more rarely 
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in proportion to the magnitude of the tribe to whid 
they belonged. This right would have been of still lesi 
value^ if it had been shared among all the colonies of an 
Amphictyonic tribe; and this was the case with the 
lonians : but the ^olian and Dorian colonies seem not 
to have claimed the same privilege. With regard tc 
other details less affecting the general character of the 
institution^ it will be sufficient here to observe^ that the 
council was composed of two classes of representatives^ 
called pylagares and hieromnemons, whose functions are 
not accurately distinguished. It seems however thai 
the former was the body entrusted with the power oi 
voting ; while the office of the latter consisted in pre- 
paring and directing their deliberations^ and carrying 
their decrees into effect. At Athens three pylagoret 
were annually elected^ one hieromnemon was appointee 
by lot: we do not know the practice of other states 
Beside the council^ which held its sessions either in 
the temple, or in some adjacent building, there was an 
Amphictyonic assembly*, which met in the open air 
and was composed of persons residing in the place when 
the congress was held, and of the numerous strangers 
who were drawn to it by curiosity, business, or devotion. 
It would seem however that this assembly was onl) 
called together in extraordinary cases, as when its aid 
was required for carrying the measures decreed into 
execution, or when it was thought necessary to appoint 
an extraordinary convention in the interval between the 
two regular times of meeting. 

It is evident that a constitution such as we have 
described could not have been suffered to last, if it had 
been supposed that any important political interests de- 
pended on the decision of the council. But, in fact, it 
was not commonly viewed as a national congress for 
such purposes; its ordinary functions were chiefly, 
if not altogether, connected with religion, and it was 
only by accident that it was ever made subservient to 
political ends. The original objects, or at least the 

I lxx\r,ri» rSv ' AfA^xrvituf, described by iEIschinej, Ctcs. § 124. 
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essential character^ of the institution^ seem to be faith- 
fully expressed in the terms of the oath, preserved by 
^schines, which bound the members of the league to 
refrain from utterly destroying any Amphictyonic 
city, and from cutting off its supply of water, even in 
war^ and to defend the sanctuary and the treasures of 
the' Delphic god from sacrilege. In this ancient and 
half-symbolical form we perceive two main funptions 
assigned to the council; to guard the temple^ and to 
restrain the violence of hostility among Amphictyonic 
states. There is no intimation of any confederacy 
against foreign enemies^ except for the protection of 
the temple ; nor of any right of interposing between 
members of the league, unless where one threatens the 
existence of another. It is true that this right, though 
expressly limited to certain extreme cases^ might have 
afforded a pretext for very extensive interference if 
there had been any power capable of using it ; but so 
far was the obligation of the oath from being strained 
beyond its natural import^ that no period is known 
when it was enforced even in its simplest sense. The 
object of mitigating the cruelty of warfare among the 
Amphictyonic tribes was either never attained^ or 
•speedily forgotten. In the historical period, the remem. 
brance of the oath seems never to have withheld any of 
the confederates from inflicting the worst evils of war 
upon their brethren ; much less could it introduce a 
more humane spirit into the nation. 

A review of the history of the council shows that it 
was almost powerless for good, except perhaps as a 
passive instrument, and that it was only active for pur- 
poses which were either unimportant or pernicious. In 
the great national struggles it lent no strength to the 
common cause ; but it now and then threw a shade of 
sanctity over plans of ambition or revenge. It some, 
times assumed a jurisdiction, uncertain in its limits, 
over its members; but it seldom had the power of 
executing its sentences, and commonly committed them 
to the party most interested in exacting the penalty. 
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Thui it punished the Dolopes of Scynu fbr pincy^ hj 
the htndt of the Atheniins^ who eoTeted their island.' 
But its most legitimate sphere of action lay in cases 
where the honour and safSety of the Delphic sanctoary 
were concerned ; and in these it might safely reckon on 
general co-operation from all the Greeks. Thus it could 
act with dignity and energy in a case where a proces. 
sion^ passing through the territory of Megara toward 
Delphi^ was insulted by some Megarians^ and could not 
obtain redress from the goyemment ; the Amphictyonio 
tribunal punished the offenders vridi death or banish- 
ment.'^ A much more celebrated and important in- 
stance of a similar intervention^ was that which gave 
occasion to the war aboTC alluded to^ which is com- 
monly cslled the CrintBan, or the first sacred war. 
Crissa appears to be the same town which is sometimes 
named Cirrha. Situate on that part of the Corinthian 
gulf which was called from it the gulf of Cirissa, it 
commanded a harbour^ much frequented by pilgrims 
from the wcst^ who came to Delphi by sea, and was also 
mistress of a fruitful tract, called the Cirrhsan plain. 
It is possible that there may have been real ground for 
the charge which was brought against the Crisssans, 
of extortion and violence used toward the strangers 
who landed at their port, or passed through their terri- 
tory : one ancient author, who however wrote nearly 
three centuries later '^, assigned as the immediate occa- 
sion of the war an outrage committed on some female 
pilgrims as they were returning from the oracle. It is 
however at least equally probable, that their neighbours 
of Delphi had long cast a jealous and a wishful eye on 
the customs by which Crissa was enriched, and con. 
sidered all that was there exacted from the pilgrims as 
taken from the Delphic god, who might otherwise have 
received it as an offering. A complaint, however 
founded, was in the end preferred against Crissa before 
the Amphictyons, who decreed a war against the refrac- 

> Plut am. 8. » Plut Qu, Gr. 59. 

3 Callisthene*. AthciL xiii. p. 56a 
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tory dty. They called in the aid of the Thessalians^ 
who sent a body of forces under £urylochus ; and their 
cause was also actively espoused by Cleisthenes^ tyrant 
of Sicyon : and^ according to the Athenian tradition^ 
Solon assisted them with important advice. They con- 
sulted the o£fended god^ who enjoined^ as the condition 
of success in the war^ that they should cause the sea to 
beat upon his domain. In compliance with this oracle, 
at the suggestion of Sdon^ they vowed to dedicate the 
Crisscans and their territory to the god^ by enslaving 
tbem, and making their land a waste for ever. If the 
prospect of such signal vengeance animated the assail- 
ants^ the besieged were no doubt goaded to a more 
obstinate defence by the threat of extermination. The 
war is said to have lasted ten years^ and at length to 
have been brought to a close by a stratagem, which we 
could wish not to have found imputed to Solon. He is 
reported to have poisoned the waters of the Pleistus^ 
from which the city was supplied^ and thus to have 
reduced the garrison to a state in which they were easily 
overpowered. When the town had fallen^ the vow of 
the conquerors was literally fulfilled. Crissa was razed 
to the ground, its harbour choked up, its fruitful plain 
tamed into a wilderness. This triumph was com- 
memorated by the institution of gymnastic games, called 
Ae Pythian, in the room of a more ancient and simple 
festivaL The Amphictyons, who celebrated the new 
games with the spoils of Crissa i, were appointed 
perpetual presidents. 

As the Delphic oracle was the object to which the 
principal duties of the Amphictyons related, it might 
have been imagined to have been under their control, 
and thus to have a£fbrded them an engine by which 
they might, at least secretly, exert a very powerful in- 
fluence over the affairs of Greece. But though this 
engine was not unfrequently wielded for political pur- 

1 Hence at the first celebration valuable prize* were given (it was an 
^r** xytiA'*'^*^) : tor which chaplets were substituted ui the followiDg 
Fjthum (It became rvt^ofirnf). 
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poses, it appears not to have been under the management 
of the council, bat of the leading citizens of Delphi, 
who had opportunity of constant and more efficacious 
access to the persons employed in revealing the sup- 
posed will of the god. In early times the oracle was 
often consulted, not merely for the sake of learning the 
unknown future, but for advice and direction, which, as 
it was implicitly followed, really determined the destiny 
of those who received it. The power conferred by 
such an instrument was unbounded ; and it appears, on 
the whole, not to have been ill applied : but the honour 
of its beneficial effects must be ascribed almost entirely 
to the wisdom and patriotism of the ruling Delphians, 
or of the foreigners who concerted with them the use 
of the sacred machinery. But the authority of the 
oracle itself was graduaUy weakened, partly by the pro- 
gress of new opinions, and partly by the abuse which 
was too frequently made of it. The organ of the pro- 
phetic god was a woman, of an age more open to bri- 
bery than to any other kind of seduction ^ : and, even 
before the Persian wars, several instances occurred in 
which she had notoriously sold her answers. The cre- 
dulity of individuals might notwithstanding be little 
shaken : but a few such disclosures would be sufficient 
to deprive the oracle of the greater part of its political 
influence. 

The character of a national institution, which the 
Amphictyonic council affected, but never really acquired, 
more truly belonged to the* public festivals, which, 
though celebrated within certain districts, were not pe- 
culiar to any tribe, but were open and common to all 
who could prove their Hellenic blood. The most im- 
portant of these festivals was that which was solemnised 
every fifth year on the banks of the Alpheus, in the 
territory of Elis ; it lasted four days, and, from Olym- 
pia, the scene of its celebration, derived the name of 

^ The Pythias had once been a maiden, chosen in the flower of youth ; 
but this practice having been attended with inconvenient consequence*, 
women were appointed, who had passed the age of fifty, but still wore Uie 
dress of virgins. Diodor. xvl SG. 
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the Olympic contest^ or games ; and the period itself 
which intenrened hetween its returns, was called an 
olympiad. The origin of this institution is involved 
in some ohscurity, partly by the lapse of time, and 
partly by the ambition of the Eleans, to exaggerate its 
antiquity and sanctity. As all its lustre was reflected 
on them, its ministers and directors, they endeavoured 
to establish the belief that it had been founded, and 
from time to time renewed, by gods and heroes, long 
before the Trojan war ; that after the ^tolians had 
efl&cted a settlement in Elis, their whole territory, by 
a compact between them and the Dorians, their com- 
panions in arms, was consecrated to Jupiter, who had 
an ancient temple and oracle at Olympia ; and that in 
the time of Lycurgus, their king Iphitus, in concert 
with the Spartan law-giver, and with the sanction of 
the Delphic oracle, as a remedy for the disorders of 
Greece, revived the festival, and ordained a periodical 
suspension of hostilities throughout the nation, to enable 
Greeks from every land to attend it without hind, 
ranee or danger. Though however the legends fabri- 
cated or adopted by the Eleans to magnify the antiquity 
and glory of the games deserve little attention, there 
can be no doubt, that, from very early times, Olympia 
had been a site hallowed by religion ; and it is highly 
probable that festivals of a nature similar to that which 
afterwards became permanent had been occasionally 
celebrated in the sanctuary of Jupiter. Without sup- 
posing 8ome such traditional title to veneration attached 
to the ground, it would be difficult to explain why it 
was adopted by the Eleans for the purpose to which it 
was finally dedicated. For Olympia, not so ranch a 
town, as a precinct occupied by a great number of sacred 
and public buildings, originally lay in the territory of 
Pisa, which, for, two centuries after the beginning of 
the oljrmpiads, was never completely subject to Elis^ 
and occasionally appeared as her rival, and excluded 
her from all share in the presidency of the games. The 
cdebration of the ancient festival had probably been 

TOL. I. CO 
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long interrupted by the troubles consequent on the Do- 
rian invasion^ and its renewal may have been suggested 
as well by political as by religious motives. Pestilence 
. is mentioned as one of the evils which it was designed 
to relieve, by propitiating the displeasure of the gods; 
and the sacred truce might seem a happy expedient for 
stilling the fierce passions of hostile tribes. This how- 
ever is little more than a conjecture ; nor do we ven- 
ture to speak with much greater confidence of the 
authors of the measure. Iphitus, Lycurgus, and Cle- 
Ofethenes of Pisa ^ are represented as the persons who 
wore most active in bringing it about; and the names of 
Iphitus and Lycurgus were inscribed on a disk, which 
was preserved as a kind of charter, and as evidence 
of their solemn compact. '-^ But all that can safely be 
inferred from this tradition, which has been embel- 
lished with a variety of legends, seems to be, that Sparta 
concurred with the two states most interested in the 
plan, and mainly contributed to procure the consent of 
the otlier Peloponnesians. 

It is probable that the northern Greeks were not at 
first either consulted, or expected to take any share in 
the festival ; and that, though never expressly con- 
fined to certain tribes, in the manner of an Amphic- 
tyonic congress, it gradually enlarged the sphere of its 
fame and attraction, till it came to embrace the whole 
nation. The sacred truce '^ was proclaimed by officers 
sent round by the Eleans '* : it put a stop to warfare, 
from the time of the proclamation, for a period suffi- 
cient to enable strangers to return home in safety. 
During this period the territory of Elis itself was 
of course regarded as inviolable, and no armed 
force could traverse it without incurring the penalty of 
sacrilege. But the Eleans, with a bold contempt of 
historical evidence, which seems to have deceived many 
writers, ancient and modern, pretended that, by the 

> Phlcgon, p. 139., who mentions Peisus as the first foundCT of the 
games. 
3 Plut Lye. 1. Faus. v. 20. 1. 3 (x*X«';¥k * ««^«^«C^ 
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original contract^ their land and persons had heen made 
for ever sacred^ and entitled to enjoy perpetual peace. 
Unless we could suppose that such a privilege might 
have existed, without imposing a corresponding ohli- 
gation, we have the strongest proof that it was never 
recognised hy the other Greeks ; for they themselves 
did not abstain from the use of arms^ though their 
situation, and political circumstances, tended to keep 
them generally exempt from war.^ After the fiftieth 
olympiad, Elis had the whole regulation of the festival, 
and appointed the judges of the contest, who were in. 
structed and exercised in the duties of their office, for 
ten months before the time of their presidency, by 
Elean magistrates. ^ But, originally, it is probable that 
Pisa had an equal share in the administration of the 
festival, and the election of the presiding officers ; and 
this seems to have been the main cause of those feuds 
which were carried on for several centuries between the^ 
two states, and ended only with the destruction of Pisa. 
The presiding people possessed a jurisdiction in matters 
connected with the festival, by virtue of which it might 
impose penalties on individuals, and on states, and 
might exclude all who resisted its decrees. But this 
authority might be considered as a trust held by one 
tribe for the benefit of the whole nation, to which the 
festival really belonged. It was very early frequented 
by spectators, not only from all parts of Greece itself, 
but from the Greek colonies in £urope, Africa, and 
Asia: and this assemblage was not brought together 
by the mere fortuitous impulse of private interest or 
curiosity, but was in part composed of deputations 
which were sent by most cities as to a religious so- 
lemnity, and were considered as guests of the Olym- 
pian god. 

1 Phlegon, p. 145., relates that the Eleans, when about to aid the Spar- 
tans in reducing Helos, were enjoined by the Delphic oracle to abstain 
f^om war. Strabo, viii. p. 358., represents the sanctity of the Elean ter- 
ritory as having been first violated by Pheidon, after which therefore 
ftom the 8th olympiad, the Eleans no longer retrained firom the use of 
anus. 

« Paus. vi 24. a 
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The immediate object of the meeting was the ex- 
hibition of various trials of strength and skilly which^ 
from time to time^ were multiplied so as to include 
almost every mode of displaying bodily activity. They 
included races on foot^ and with horses and chariots; 
contests in leaping^ throwing, wrestlings and boxing; 
and some in which several of these exercises were com- 
bined : but no combats with any kind of weapon. The 
equestrian contests^ particularly that of the four-horsed 
chariots^ were by their nature confined to the wealthy ; 
and princes and nobles vied with each other in such 
demonstrations of their opulence. But the greater 
part were open to the poorest Greek, and were not on 
that account the lower in public estimation. One of 
the most celebrated pugilists, Glaucus of Carystus, had 
first given proof of his uncommon strength while he 
was following the plough ^ ; but the most illustrious 
family in Rhodes, those Diagorids, who boasted of the 
blood of Aristomenes, gloried in having produced many 
successful competitors for the like prize. No accidents 
of birth or station could affect the inherent dignity of 
contests, in which the most renowned of the heroes had 
excelled and delighted. In one respect those of the 
later period were more honoui'able than those of the 
heroic ages. In the games described by Homer valu- 
able prizes were proposed, and this practice was once 
universal ; but, after the seventh olympiad, a simple 
garland, of leaves of the wild olive, was substituted at 
Olympia, as the only meed of victory. The main 
spring of emulation was undoubtedly the celebrity of 
the festival, and the presence of so vast a multitude of 
spectators, who were soon to spread the fame of the 
successful athletes to the extremity of the Grecian 
world. But other honours and advantages were an- 
nexed to this triumph by the pride or policy of par- 
ticular states. Even the most powerful city regarded 
an Olympic victory, gained by one of its citizens, as 
reflecting additional lustre on its name ; and the victor 

1 Paus. vi. 10. 1. 
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was sometimes solicited to let himself be proclaimed as 
the citizen of a town not his own: so Astylus of 
Croton^ who had won the footrace in three successive 
olympiads^ was induced by Hiero, the Syracusan tyrant, 
to transfer the honour of the last two victories to Syra- 
cuse; an affront for which his countrymen revenged 
themselves by taking down his statue, and turning his 
house into a prison J At Athens, by a law of Solon, 
a citizen who had gained an Olympic prize was re- 
warded with five hundred drachmas, and with the right 
to a place at the table of the magistrates in the pryta- 
neum : at Sparta he was honoured with a conspicuous 
post on the field of battle. The Altis, as the ground 
consecrated to the games was called at Olympia, was 
adorned with numberless statues of the victors, erected, 
with the permission of the Eleans, by themselves or their 
families, or at the expense of their fellow citizens. It 
was also usual to celebrate the joyful event, both at 
Olympia and at the victor's home, by a triumphal pro- 
cession, in which his praises were sung, and were 
commonly associated with the glory of his ancestors 
and his country. The most eminent poets willingly 
lent their aid on such occasions, especially to the rich 
and great. And thus it happened that sports, not 
essentially different from those of our village greens, 
gave birth to masterpieces of sculpture, and called 
forth the sublimest strains of the lyric muse. 

The celebrity of the Olympic games gave occasion to 
several other festivals of a similar nature. Of the 
Pythian, which were celebrated in every third Olympic 
year, we have already spoken. The Nemean and Isth- 
mian were celebrated each twice in every olympiad, at 
different seasons of the year : the former in the plain 
of Nemea, in Argolis, under the presidency of Argos ; 
the latter on the Corinthian isthmus, under the pre- 
sidency of Corinth. These, like the Pythian and 
Olympic games, claimed a very high antiquity, though 
the form in which they were finally established was of 

a Paus. vi. la 1. 
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late institution; and it is highly probable that they 
were really suggested by the tradition of aneient 
festivals^ which bad served to cement an Amphictyonic 
confederacy. These four contests were chiefly dis- 
tinguished from the numerous games celebrated in other 
parts of Greece, which never rose to the dignity of 
national festivals, by the nature of the prize, which in 
the former was a garland, in the latter something of 
greater intrinsic value, but which, on that account, 
seems to have had less power of kindling emulation. 

To estimate the importance of the Olympic festival, 
which may be taken as the representative of all the rest, 
we must consider it in more than one point of view. 
Its value must depend, partly on the degree in which 
it answered the purpose of a bond of national union, 
and partly on the share it had in forming the national 
character. Viewed in the former light, it appears to 
have possessed so little efficacy, that it can scarcely be 
looked upon as any thing more than an opportunity, 
which, for want of a disposition to use it, was destined 
to lie for ever barren. The short periodical interrup- 
tion of hostilities hardly lessened the eflPusion of blood, 
and did not at all allay the animosity of warring tribes. 
The contrast indeed between (Jreeks and foreigners, 
was placed in a stronger light by a scene in which the 
spectator saw himself surrounded with objects which 
recalled, more especially to the mind of those who came 
from the more distant regions, the most peculiar fea- 
tures of the religion, the arts, and manners of his 
countrymen. There was perhaps no other occasion on 
which the Greek was so forcibly impressed with the 
consciousness of the distinctions which separated him 
from the barbarians ; none therefore which so much 
tended to strengthen the feelings which bound him to 
his race. All foreigners were excluded from competi- 
tion at Olympia, and the kings of iMacedonia were only 
admitted after strict proof of their Hellenic origin : it 
is even probable, that the final prevalence of the name 
of Hellen was mainly determined by the use made of it 
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there. But^ on the other hand^ there was no place 
where the Greek was less able to bury his local and 
domestic patriotism in a more comprehensive sentiment. 
The business of the festival itself ministered constant 
fuel to the selfish and malignant passions of rival cities^ 
each of which felt its honour concerned in the suc- 
cess of the individual competitors. Among the indi- 
cations of this spirit of emulation^ which so easily 
degenerated among the Greeks into envy and jealousy, 
may be numbered the separate treasuries^ built at 
Olympia, as at Delphi, by several states, for the recep- 
tion of their oflPerings, which were often monuments of 
their mutual enmity. At every step, there was as much 
to recal the political disunion of the (Jreeks to their 
remembrance as their national affinity. 

The remote and contingent eflPects produced by the 
institution were probably much more important than 
any which were contemplated by its founders. The 
scene of the Olympic festival was, during the holy 
season, a mart of busy commerce, where productions, 
not only, of manual but of intellectual labour, were 
exhibited and exchanged. In this respect it served 
many of the same purposes which, in modem times, 
are, more effectually indeed, answered by the press^ 
in the communication of thoughts, inventions, and dis- 
coveries, and the more equable diffusion of knowledge. 
The story that Herodotus read his history at Olympia 
has been disputed on grounds which certainly render it 
doubtful ; but that literary works were not unfrequently 
thus published, is unquestionable. Such effects were 
independent of the declared object of the festival, and 
must have resulted from any occasion which drew 
Greeks from all parts of the world together in periodical 
meetings. The impulse given to poetry and statuary, 
by the events of the contest, was more closely con- 
nected with the nature of the institution, though still 
only an accidental consequence, and one which did not 
depend on its particular form. The most material 
•question^ with a view to the effects which it produced 
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on the national character^ is whether the ardent emula- 
tion, excited hy the honours of an Olympic victory^ was 
wisely directed. It must be owned that the merit of 
such exertions as those which earned the prize at 
Olynipia was greatly overrated in the popular opinion ; 
and that no religious sanction^ no charms of art^ can 
ever really ennoble a mere display of man's animal 
powers. Some philosophical Greeks however not 
only refused their respect to the exhibitions' which the 
vulgar admired^ but condemned them as pernicious. 
It was observed^ that the training which enabled the 
competitors at the gamels to perform their extraordinary 
feats tended to unfit them for the common duties of 
a citizen.^ This remark was perhaps more particularly 
applicable to the preparation for the pugilistic contests^ 
and the pancratium, in which boxing and wrestling 
were combined ; and it was probably on this account^ 
more than on any other^ that Sparta forbad her citizens 
to engage in either. For, though one or two instances 
of savage ferocity are recorded^, and others may have 
occurred in these conflicts, this cannot have b&n the 
motive which caused them to be prohibited at Sparta, 
where battles of a like nature were among the habitual 
exercises of the young. On the other hand, there were 
intelligent and thoughtful observers among the Greeks, 
who believed that the gymnastic games were intimately 
connected with the whole system of national education '^; 
and that, though the training of the competitors might 
be useless, or even mischievous, in other respects, still 
the honours conferred on them were well applied, as 
they encouraged the cultivation of the manly exercises 
to which the Greek youth devoted the greatest part of 
his time. And it cannot be denied, that these exercises 
were not only an important part of education, where 
every citizen was a soldier, but that they contributed to 
the healthiness, freshness, and vigour of the Greek in- 
tellect itself. But, instead of holding that the alacrity 

J Aristot. Pol. vii. 14. 8. Athen. x. p. 4ia « Pau8. vili. 40. 
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with which they were prosecuted in the private schools 
was a result of the honours hestowed on the victorious 
masters of the gymnastic art at the puhlic games^ we 
should he inclined to consider the former as the cause^ 
the latter as a natural^ perhaps inevitable^ but not very 
desirable^ effect ; which however may have reacted on 
its cause, and have strengthened the attachment of the 
Greeks to that part of their ancient usages out of which 
it arose. 

Viewed merely as a spectacle designed for public 
amusement, and indicating the taste of the people, the 
Olympic games might justly claim to be ranked far 
above all similar exhibitions of other nations. It could 
only be for the sake of a contrast, by which their 
general purity, innocence, and humanity would be 
placed in the strongest light, that they could be com- 
pared with the bloody sports of a Roman or a Spanish 
amphitheatre. And the tournaments of our chivalrous 
ancestors, examined by their side, would appear little 
better than barbarous shows, widely removed from the 
simplicity of nature, and yet immeasurably inferior to 
the Greek spectacle in the genuine refinement of art — 
if this comparison did not remind us of the law by 
which women were forbidden, under pain of death, to 
be seen at Olympia during the games ', and did not 
thus present the most unfavourable aspect in which 
they can be viewed. 

The institutions thus described, though, under other 
circumstances, any one of them might perhaps have 
become an instrument for uniting the Greeks, those at 
least who were seated between theiBgean and the Adriatic^ 
in a confederacy, strong enough to prevent internal wars^ 
yet so tempered as not to encroach on their domestic 
liberty, were so far from effecting this object, that they 
do not seem even to have suggested the idea of it. The 
mutual jealousy which stifled this natural thought was 
very early heightened by the great diversity of the 
forms of government which rose up in the several 

> Taiu. V. 6, 7. ' Compare JElian, V. H., x. 1. 
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Greek states. The same cause indeed, at a later period, 
mainly contributed to the formation of alliances, by 
which parts of the nation were intimately united to- 
gether under one head. But these partial combinations, 
as they were perpetually widening the breach out of 
which they arose, only served to render a general union 
more hopeless, and war the habitual state of Greece. 
A minute account of all the forms of government 
adopted in the Greek cities, both of the mother country 
and the colonies, would be inconsistent with our plan 
and limits ; but the present seems a fit place for a 
description of the general outlines, under which these 
forms, notwithstanding the infinite variety of their par- 
ticular features, may be classed: and this we shall 
illustrate both by occasional examples, and by a sketch 
of the internal history of some of the states, next in 
importance to Sparta and Athens, down to the Persian 
wars. 

We have already seen that the constitution, which, 
so far as we can collect from Homer, was universally 
prevalent in the heroic states, was a monarchy, limited 
both by ancient custom, and by a body of powerful 
chiefs, who were every where raised much higher above 
the level of the people than they were below that of 
the kings. It was, in fact, — to use a term which 
we shall hereafter more exactly explain, — an aristo- 
cracy with a hereditary prince at its head. Many 
of the learned men who hold that the Odyssey belongs 
to a later period than the Iliad, think that it represents 
the monarchical power as on the decline, and already 
sunk below the position in which it appears in the 
earlier poem. Without relying much on this opinion, 
we may observe that, in the first two or three centuries 
following the Trojan war, causes were at work which 
tended to reduce the power, and to abolish the title, of 
royalty throughout Greece. The general state of things 
was such, that the infiuence of the royal houses was 
sure to be diminished, that of the nobles increased, by 
every revolution ; and, in the period just mentioned, 
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almost every part of Greece underwent some violent 
changes. The enterprises of the heroic age, as we see 
from the example of the Trojan war itself, often led to 
the extinction, or expulsion, of a royal family, or of its 
principal memhers ; and no principle appears to have 
been generally recognised which rendered it necessary, in 
such cases, to All a vacant throne or to establish a new 
dynasty, while every such calamity inevitably weakened 
the authority of the kings, and made them more depend- 
ent on the nobles, who, as an order, were not affected 
by any disasters of individuals. But the great convul- 
sions which attended the Thessalian, Boeotian, and 
Dorian migrations, contributed still more effectually to 
the same end. In most parts of Greece they destroyed 
or dislodged the line of the ancient kings, who, when 
they were able to seek new seats, left behind them the 
treasures and the strongholds which formed the main 
supports of their power: and, though the conquerors 
were generally accustomed to a kingly government, it 
must commonly have lost something of its vigour when 
transplanted to a new country, where it was subject to 
new conditions, and where the prince was constantly 
reminded, by new dangers, of the obligations which he 
owed to his companions in arms. Yet, even this must 
be considered rather as the occasion which led to the 
abolition of the heroic monarchy, than as the cause : 
that undoubtedly lay much deeper, and is to be sought 
in the character of the people, — in that same energy and 
versatility which prevented it from ever stiffening^ 
even in its infancy, in the mould of oriental institutions, 
and from stopping short, in any career which it had 
once opened, before it had passed through every stage. 

It seems to have been seldom, if ever, that royalty 
was abolished by a sudden and violent revolution ; the 
title often long survived the substance, and this was 
exstinguished only by slow successive steps. These 
consisted in dividing it among several persons, in 
destroying its inheritable quality, and making it elec. 
tire, first in one family^ then in more^ first for life^ 
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then for a certain term; in separating its functions, 
and distributing them into several hands. In the 
course of these changes it became more and more 
responsible to the nobles, and frequently, at a very early 
stage, the name itself was exchanged for one simply 
equivalent to ruler, or chief magistrate. * The form of 
government which thus ensued might, with equal pro- 
priety, be termed either aristocracy or oligarchy ; but, in 
the use of the terms to which these correspond, the Greek 
political writers made a distinction, which may at first 
sight appear more arbitrary than it really is. They 
taught — not a very recondite truth, — that the three 
forms of government, that of one, that of a few, and that 
of the many, are all alike right and good, so long as they 
are rightly administered, with a view, that is, to the 
welfare of the state, and not to the interest of an indi. 
vidual or of a particular class. But, when any of the 
three loses sight of its legitimate object, it degenerates 
into a vicious species, which requires to be marked by a 
peculiar name. Thus a monarchy, in which selfish 
aims predominate, becomes a tyranny. The govern- 
ment of a few, conducted on like principles, is properly 
called an oligarchy. But, to constitute an aristocracy, 
it is not sufficient that the ruling few should be 
animated by a desire to promote the public good: 
they must also be distinguished by a certain character ; 
for aristocracy signifies the rule of the best men. If 
however this epithet is referred to an absolute ideal 
standard of excellence, it is manifest that an aristo- 
cratical government is a mere abstract notion, which 
has nothing in history or in nature to correspond to it. 
But, if we content ourselves with taking the same 
terms in a relative sense, we shall perhaps be able to 
assign a definite, intelligible value to them, and to fix, 
with sufficient precision, the place which belongs to 
aristocracy in the order of the Greek constitutions, and 
the line by which it is separated from oligarchy. 
Aristocracy, in this sense, will be that form of govem- 

1 "A^jfoivt Ilf 6r»vi( (connected with rfSrot.) 
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merit in which the ruling few are diiitingui«hed from 
the multitude by illuNtrioui birth^ hereditary wealthy 
and p<*rfional merit. Hut the kind of merit required in 
our notion of the ancient (ireek ariNtocradeii i* not 
to be tried by any ideal, or any very high practical, 
•tandard. It included only such a Nuperiority an com- 
monly resulted from the a<lvantagett of fortune enjoyed 
by the wealthy nobles : excellence in arms, and in all 
warlike exercises; the posMitsion of some kinds of 
knowledge, more especially of that relating to sacred 
things, which could not l)e acquired without leisure ; 
together with such a degree of mildness and Justice as 
was nec<;ssary to ])rev(*nt the government from degene^ 
rating, which could not Im; very rare in an age of simple 
manners, when wants were few, and neither the mpidity 
nor the Jealousy of the rulers was often provoked by the 
governed. 

Whenever such a change took place in the character 
or the relative position of the ruling body, that it no 
longer commanded the respect of its subjects, but found 
itself opposed to them, and compelled to direct its 
measures chiefly to the preservation of its power, it 
ceaM'd to be, in the («reek sense*, an aristocracy ; it 
became a faction, an oligarchy, Hut^ more distinctly to 
understand the peculiar nature of the (ireek oligarchies^ 
it is necessary to consider the variety of circumstances 
under which they arose. Hy the migrations which 
took place in the cetitury following the Trojan war, 
most parts of (Greece were occupied by a new race of 
cemquerors. Everywhere their first object was to secure 
a large portion of the conquered land ; but the footing 
on which they placed themselves, with regard to the 
ancient inhabitants, was not everywhere the same; it 
varied acording to the temper of the invaders, or of 
their chiefs, to their relative strength, means, and op. 
portunities. In Hparta, and in most of the Dorian 
states^ the invailers shunned all intermixture with the 
conqturred, and deprived thern^ if not of personal freedom, 
of all political rights, iiut elsewhere^ as in £lis^ and 
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probably in Boeotia, no such distinction appears to have 
been made ; the old and the new people gradually melted 
into one. Where this was the case, the conquest 
scarcely produced any other effect on the internal rela- 
tions of the state than an extensive transfer of property, 
and the introduction of a new body of nobles, and 
perhaps a new royal dynasty : the nature of the govern, 
ment might continue the same, and might be liable to 
no other changes than it would otherwise have passed 
through. But, where a rigid separation was made 
between the new and the old inhabitants, so that the 
former only were citizens, or, in the highest sense, 
freemen, the latter subjects or slaves, there the constitu- 
tion assumed an ambiguous aspect : it might appear 
from one point of view an oligarchy, while from 
another it might be considered as a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, or a democracy. The freemen were equally 
raised above their inferiors, but they might, or might 
not, be all on a level- with one another : they might form 
an aristocracy, or an oligarchy within an oligarchy ; and 
indeed this was the natural tendency of things in a state 
where one class was in continual jealousy and appre- 
hension of the other. 

An oligarchy, in the sense which we have assigned 
to the word, could only exist where there was an in- 
ferior body which felt, itself aggrieved by being excluded 
from the political rights which were reserved to the 
privileged few. Such a feeling of discontent might be 
roused by the rapacity or insolence of the dominant 
order, as we shall find to have happened at Athens, and 
as was the case at Mitylene, where some members of 
the ruling house of the Penthalids went about with 
clubs, committing outrages like those which Nero 
practised for a short time in the streets of Rome.' 
But, without any such provocation, disaffection might 
arise from the cause which we shall see producing 
a revolution at Corinth, where the aristocracy was ori- 
ginally established on a basis too narrow to be durable: 

» Ari8tot PoL V. 10. 
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M Amtotle relates of the Ba«ili(ls at Erythrm, that^ 
though they exercised their power well, they could not 
retain it, bccauiie the people would no longer endure 
that it should be lodged in so few hands. ^ In general 
however it was a gradual, inevitable change in the 
relative pobition of the higher and lower orders, which 
converted tlie aristocracy into an oUgarchical faction, 
and awakened an oppobition which usually ended in its 
overthrow. In the natural progress of society, while 
the ruling bo<ly remained stationary, or was even losing 
a part of its strength, the commonalty, the class which, 
though personally frat, was at first excluded from all 
abare In the government, was constantly growing in 
numbers and wealtli, was becoming more united in 
itaelf, more conscious of its resources, and more disposed 
to put forward new claims. One oi' the steps which 
led to this result was the increase which took place in 
the population of the cities, when the inhabitants of 
several scattered hamlets were colk^'ted within the same 
walls. This continued at all times to be considered as 
one of tlie most effectual methods of sliaking tlie power 
of an oligarchy, and the most fatal blow which could be 
inflicted on the interests of the commonalty was to dis- 
perse it again over the country in open villages. In 
the maritime towns the class which drew its subsistence 
from manufactures, trade, and commerce, made still 
more rapid strides than in the inland districts, and, 
though more despised by the nobles, was less incUned 
to reverence their hereditary privileges tlian the cul- 
tivators of the land. 

But, notwithstanding the growing strength of this 
formidable adversary, an oligarchy, if not excessively 
narrow, might be able, by prudence and moderation, 
Jong to maintain its ground ; unless it was weakened by 
unforeseen disasters, or divided in itself, and betrayed 
by its own members. The precautions which were 
naed by the ruling class, when it began to perceive its 
danger, were of various kinds. The most simple and 
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congenial to its spirit^ \vere those by which it provided 
against inward decay, and preserved the original found- 
ation of its power as much as possible unimpaired. 
This was the object of the laws by which, in several 
oligarchical states, restraints were laid on the alienation 
of landed property, tending to prevent any change In 
the number of the estates into which the country had 
been once parcelled, and to keep the same estates sdways 
in the same families ; and these regulations were com- 
monly coupled with others, designed to guard against 
any material increase or diminution in the numbers of 
the privileged body. Of the last two the former was 
the most dangerous change, since it burdened the state 
with citizens who were unable to maintain their here- 
ditary rank, and might therefore easily become hostile 
to the government. So long as means could be found 
to preserve the established proportion between the pro- 
perty and the numbers of the ruling freemen, the oli- 
garchy might be said to be in the fulness of its natural 
vigour, which was often further secured by an exclusive 
right to the use of a certain kind of armour, and by the 
possession of numerous strongholds, more especially of 
a citadel in the capital itself. These, together with the 
actual exercise of the powers which were the main 
object of contention between the two parties, formed its 
natural defences. 

But the utmost which it could eflPect in this way, by 
the highest degree of energy and prudence, was to keep 
itself stationary. It could neither prevent the growth 
of the commonalty, nor meet it by a corresponding ex- 
pansion of its own frame. Hence, when the ancient 
relation between the two classes had been so far altered 
that even the least discerning could not but perceive 
the necessity of some change of system, other expedients 
were resorted to for averting an open struggle. The 
extreme rigour of the exclusive principle was relaxed 
by concessions, which were calculated to appease dis- 
content with the smallest possible sacrifice on the part 
of the powerful. It was perhaps sometimes sufficient 
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far this purpose to impart certain political rights to the 
mass of the commonalty, as a share in the election of 
magistrates and the enactment of laws. But it was 
more frequently found necessary to widen the oligarchy 
itself^ by the admission of new families^ and to change 
the principle of its constitution by substituting wealth 
for birth as the qualification of its members. The form 
of government in which the possession of a certain 
amount of property was the condition of all^ or at least 
of the highest^ political privileges^ was sometimes called 
a timoeracy, and its character varied according to the 
standard adopted. When this was high^ and especially 
if it was fixed in the produce of land^ the constitution 
differed little in effect from the aristocratical oligarchy^ 
except as it opened a prospect to those who were ex- 
cluded of raising themselves to a higher rank. But^ 
when the standard was placed within reach of the mid- 
dling class^ the form of government was commonly 
termed a polity, and was considered as one of the best 
tempered and most durable modifications of democracy. 
The first stage however often afforded the means of an 
easy transition to the second^ or might be reduced to it 
by a change in the value of the standard. 

Another expedient^ which seems to have been tried 
not unfrequently in early times^ for preserving or re- 
storing tranquillity^ was to invest an individual with 
absolute power^ under a peculiar title^ which soon be- 
came obsolete : that of <Bsymnete. At Cuma indeed^ 
and in other cities, this was the title of an ordinary 
magistracy, probably of that which succeeded the here- 
ditary monarchy ; but^ when applied to an extraor- 
dinary office^ it was equivalent to the title of protector 
or dictator. It did not indicate any disposition to 
vevive the heroic royalty^ but only the need which was 
fdt^ either by the commonalty of protection against the 
nobles^ or by all parties of a temporary compromise^ 
which induced the adverse factions to acquiesce in a 
neutral government. The office was conferred some. 
times for life^ sometimes only for a limited term^ or 

^ YOL. I. D D 
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for the accomplishment of a specrfic ol]ject, as ^ sage 
Pittacus was chosen by miiversal consent ^ at Mity- 
lene, when the city was threatened by a band of exiles, 
headed by the poet Alcsns and his brother Antiraenidas. 
Other persons who are said to have been elsewhere 
armed with like powers^ as Fhoebias at Saroos^ Cheeie. 
mon at Apollonia on the Adriatic^ though otherwise 
unknown^ are described as men qualified by their 
eminent virtue to calm the rage of civil discord.^ They 
were surrounded with a body of guards for the main, 
tenance of their authority ; but it is expressly observed^ 
that this force was always cautiously limited to die 
number which seemed to be required for the public 
safety.*^ As the choice was always grounded on the 
extraordinary merit of the individual^ which probably 
in all cases suggested the expedient^ so we do not hear 
that it was erer abused for the foundation of a per- 
manent dynasty ; and it never proved more than a pdi- 
liative of the evils against which it was directed^ thou^ 
Pittacus, and perhaps other sesymnetes, was the author 
of some laws which were lasting monuments of bis 
administration. 

The fall of an oligarchy was sometimes accelerated 
by accidental and inevitable disasters, as by a protracted 
war, which at once exhausted its wealth and reduced 
its numbers, or by the loss of a battle, in which the 
flower of its youth might sometimes be cut off at one 
blow, and leave it to the mercy of its subjects ; a case 
of which we shall find a signal instance in the history 
of Argos. But much more frequently the revolutions 
which overthrew the oligarchical governments arose 
out of the imprudence or misconduct, or the internal 
dissensions, of the ruling body, or out of the ambition of 
some of its members. The commonalty, even when 
really superior in strength, could not, all at once, shake 

1 Of the commonalty ( Alcaeus in Aristot PoL iii. 14.). Welcker (Jahifs 
Jahrbiicher, xii. p. 16.) observes that the case of Pittacus is an exception 
to Wachsrauth's account of the aesymnety (L p. 280.) as proceeding firom 
the condescension of the higher orders. 

2 Theod. Metochita, quoted by Neumann on Aristot. FoL p. 123. 

3 Aristot. PoL iii. 15. 
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4>ff the awe with which it was impressed hy ages of sub^ 
Jection. It needed a leader to animate^ unite^ and direct 
it ; and it was seldom that one capable of inspiring it 
with confidence could be found in its own ranks. But 
if the oligarchy had unwisely narrowed its pale^ and 
shut out some who felt themselves the natural equals of 
those who enjoyed its privileges ; or if^ while its f<n:m 
jpemained the same^ the substance of power was en- 
grossed by a few overbearing families ; or if;, as is said 
to have happened at Chios and Cnidus^ it excited the 
indignation of the more moderate among its members 
.by its insolence or injustice ; or if feuds arose within 
it^ in which the weaker party was unable to obtain re- 
dress for its wrongs, or either thought itself aggrieved 
by a legal sentence ; or if the heir of a noble house 
;li9d lost or wasted his patrimony, and was unable either 
to endure poverty or to repair his fortunes by any legi- 
. timate means ; or, finally, if among the oligarchs there 
were restless spirits, impatient of equality even in the 
•highest rank^ or desirous of a new field of action ; — 
in all these cases a chief could not long be wanted to 
.^spouse the cause of the commonalty ; and the ablest 
champion of popular rights was he who disserted them 
jigainst the interests of his own order. But, as the 
•Biotives by which this new ally was impelled were 
generally v^ry distinct from patriotic zeal, it frequently 
■happened that the defeat of the oligarchy, achieved 
with such aid, was not immediately a triumph of the 
commonalty, but only a step by which the popular 
leader exalted himself above both parties to supreme 
•power. In many cases indeed it is probable that the 
hulk of the people was not merely passive, but hailed 
/with pleasure a revolution which placed the helm of the 
jtate in the hands of a man in whose character they 
Hpnfided^ and who perhaps by his birth as well as by 
*^his personal qualities, revived the welcome image of 
the heroic royalty, whidb was hallowed by long che- 
rished tradition, and by epic song. Such was the 
origin of most of the governments which the Greeks 
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described by the term tyranny, — a term to which a notion 
has been attached^ in modern languages^ which did not 
enter into its original definition. A tyranny, in the Greek 
sense of the word^ was the irresponsible dominion of a 
single person^ not founded on hereditary rights like the 
monarchies of the heroic ages and of many barbarian 
nations ; nor on a free election^ like that of a dictator 
or ffisymnete ; but on force. It did not change its cba* 
racter when transmitted through several generations^ 
nor was any other name invented to describe it when 
power which had been acquired by violence was used 
for the public good ; though Aristotle makes it an ele- 
ment in the definition of tyranny^ that it is exercised 
for selfish ends. But^ according to the ordinary Greek 
notions, and the usage of the Greek historians, a roild 
and beneficent tyranny is an expression which involves 
no contradiction. On the other hand, a government, 
legitimate in its origin, might be converted into a 
tyranny, by an illegal forcible extension of its powers, 
or of its duration ; and we are informed by Aristotle 
that this was frequently the case in early times, before 
the regal title was abolished, or while the chief magis- 
trate, who succeeded under a different name to the 
functions of royalty, was still invested with preroga- 
tives dangerous to liberty. Such was the basis on 
which one of the ancient tyrants, most infamous for 
his cruelty, Phalaris of Agrigentum, established his 
despotism. 

But most of the tyrannies which sprang up before 
the Persian wars owed their existence to the cause 
above described, and derived their peculiar character 
from the occasion which gave them birth. It was 
usually by a mixture of violence and artifice that the 
demagogue accomplished his ends. A hacknied stra- 
tagem, which however seems always to have been suc- 
cessful, was, to feign that his life was threatened, or 
had even been attacked by the fury of the nobles, and 
on this pretext to procure a guard for his person from 
the people. This band, though composed of citizens, 
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he found it easy to attach to his interests^ and with its 
aid made the first step towards absolute power by seiz- 
ing the citadel : an act which might be considered as a 
formal assumption of the tyranny^ and as declaring a 
resolution to maintain it by force. But in other respects 
the more poHtic tyrants set an example which Augustus 
might have studied with advantage. Like him^ they as 
carefully avoided the ostentation of power as they 
guarded its substance. They suffered the ancient 
forms of the government to remain in apparent vigour^ 
and even in real operation^ so far as they did not come 
into conflict with their own authority. They assumed 
no title^ and were not distinguished from private citi- 
zens by any ensigns of superior rank. But they did 
not the less keep a jealous eye on aU whom wealthy or 
character^ or influence^ might render dangerous ri. 
yals; and commonly either forced them into exUe^ or 
xemoved them by the stroke of an assassin. They 
exerted still greater vigilance in suppressing every kind 
of combination which might cover the germ of a con- 
apiracy. The lowest class of the commonalty they 
restrained from hcence^ and provided with employment. 
For this purpose^ no less than to gratify their taste or 
display their magnificence, they frequently adorned their 
cities with costly buildings, which required years of la- 
bour from numerous hands : and, where this expedient 
did not suffice, they scrupled not to force a part of the 
population to quit the capital, and seek subsistence in 
rural occupations. On the same ground they were not 
reluctant to engage in wars, which afforded them op- 
portunities of relieving themselves, in a less invidious 
manner, both from troublesome friends and from dan^ 
gerous foes, as well as of strengthening and extending 
their dominion by conquest. 

Such was the ordinary poHcy of the best tyrants ; 
and by these arts they were frequently able to reign in 
peace, and to transmit their power to their children. 
But the maxims and character of the tyranny generally 
underwent a change under their successors, and scarcely 

DD 3 
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an instance wa« known Of a tynmnicid ^HasTf ikaM 
lasted beyond the tfaifd generation. The youtll wbe^ 
was bred up to enjoy the power which hiff father had 
acquired^ even if he was not inferior to him in ability^ 
seldom imitated his prudence; and^ even when be b^^ 
with good intentions, he might be precipitated by one 
false step into a career of crime^ where he could nerer 
stop. If eren he was not the slave of his passion*^ 
and was not conscious of incurring generd contempt or 
hatred by the manner in which he indulged them, he 
might be alarmed by some attempt to shake off his 
yoke, and might be rendered remorseless and Cruel by 
his fears. Thenceforth the whole aspect of the g^orenl- 
ment was changed. The neW tyrant placed his sole re- 
liance on foreign troops, and on the means he possessed 
of weakening, dividing, and overawing his subjects. 
He endeavoured to level all that was eminent in birth, 
wealth, or merit, by death, banishment, and confis- 
cation ; lent an ear to flatterers and informers, sent his 
spies into every social circle, and rewarded the treachery 
of faithless slaves or unnatural relatives. These fea- 
tures may perhaps belong more generally to the ty- 
ranny of later times than to that of the period which 
we are now considering, — the century or two preceding 
the Persian wars ; yet, in a greater or less degree, they 
appear to have been common to both. But, even where 
the tyrant did not make himself universally odious, or 
provoke the vengeance of individuals by his wantonness 
or cruelty, he was constantly threatened by dangers, 
both from witliin and from without, which it required 
the utmost vigour and prudence to avert. The party 
which his usurpation had supplanted, though depressed, 
was still powerful, more exasperated than humbled by 
its defeat, and ever ready to take advantage of any op- 
portunity of overthrowing him, either by private con- 
spiracy, or by affecting to make common cause with the 
lower classes, or by calling in foreign aid. And in 
Greece itself such aid was always at hand : the ty- 
rants indeed were partially leagued together for mu^ 
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Iml suppof t But SpvU threw all her might into the 
opposite scale. She not only dreaded the contagion of 
an example which might endanger her own institutions, 
bat waa gUd to extend her influence by taking an 
actiT€ part in revolutions^ which would cause the states 
vestored, by her intervention^ to their old government to 
look up to her with gratitude and dependence as their na« 
tural protectress. And accordingly Thucydides ascribes 
the overthrow of most of the tyrannies which flourished 
in Greece before the Persian war to the exertions of 
Sparta; though neither he^ nor any other ancient author, 
has left an account of the manner in -which it was 
^ected, and only a few instances of her interference 
are mentioned by Plutarch, in a casual allusion. ^ Her 
eo*operation to this end was undoubtedly very important 
to her own interests, and may have laid the immediate 
foundation of her subsequent greatness ; but it jirobably 
only hastened the natural course of events, which, nearly 
at the same time, without her aid, led to a similar 
general revolution in many of the western colonies. 

The immediate eflect produced by the fall of the 
tyrants depended on the hands by which it was accom- 
pli^ed. Where it was the work of Sparta, she would 
aim at introducing a constitution most in conformity to 
her own. But the example of Athens will shew, that 
she was sometimes instrumental in promoting the tri- 
umph of principles more adverse to her views than 
those of the tyranny itself. When however the 
strug^e which had been interrupted by the temporary 
usurpation was revived, the parties were no longer in 
exactly the same posture as at its outset. In general 
the commonalty was found to have gained, in strength 
and spirit, even more than the oligarchy had lost; and 
the prevalent leaning of the ensuing period was on the 
side of democracy. Indeed the decisive step was that 
by which the oligarchy of wealth was substituted for 
the oligarchy of birth. This opened the door for all 
the subsequent innovations, by which the scale of the 

» De Her. MaL 1»]. 
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timocracy was gradually lowered^ until it was wholly 
abolished. The term democracy is used by Aristotte 
sometimes in a larger sense^ so as to include several 
forms of government^ which^ notwithstimding their 
common character^ were distinguished from each otBer 
by peculiar features ; at other times in a narrower^ to 
denote a form essentially vicious^ which stands in the 
same relation to the happy temperament to which he 
gives the name of polity, as oligarchy to aristocracy^ or 
tyranny to royalty. We shall not confine ourselves to 
the technical language of his system^ but will endeavour 
to define the notion of democracy, as the word was 
commonly understood by the Greeks^ so as to separate 
the essence of the thing from the various accidents 
which have sometimes been confounded with it by 
writers who have treated Greek history as a vehicle for 
conveying their views on questions of modern politics^ 
which never arose in the Greek republics. It must not 
be forgotten, that the body to which the terms oligarchy 
and democracy refer formed a comparatively small part 
of the population in most Greek states, since it did not 
include either slaves or resident free foreigners. The 
sovereign power resided wholly in the native freemen ; 
and whether it was exercised by a part or by all of 
them, was the question which determined the nature of 
the government. When the barrier had been thrown 
down, by which all political rights were made the in- 
heritance of certain families, — since every freeman, even 
when actually excluded from them by the want of suffi- 
cient property, was by law capable of acquiring them, 
— democracy might be said to have begun. It was 
advancing, as the legal condition of their enjoyment 
was brought within the reach of a more numerous 
class ; but it could not be considered as complete, so 
long as any freeman was debarred from them by poverty. 
Since however the sovereignty included several attri- 
butes which might be separated, the character of the 
constitution depended on the way in which these were 
distributed. It was considered as partaking more of 
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democracy than of oligarchy^ when the most important 
of them were shared by all freemen without distinction^ 
though a part was still appropriated to a number limited 
either by birth or fortune. Thus where the legislative^ 
or^ as it was anciently termed^ the deliberative^ branch 
of the sovereignty was lodged in an assembly open to 
every freeman^ and where no other qualification than 
free birth was required for judicial functions^ and for 
the election of magistrates^ there the government was 
called democratical^ though the highest offices of the 
state might be reserved to a privileged class. But a 
finished democracy^ that which fully satisfied the Greek 
notion^ was one in which every attribute of sovereignty 
might be shared^ without respect to rank or property^ 
by every freeman. 

More than this was not implied in democracy ; and 
little less than this was required^ according to the views 
of the philosophers^ to constitute the character of a 
dtizen^ which^ in the opinion of Aristotle^ could not exist 
without a voice in the legislative assembly^ and such a 
share in the administration of justice as was necessary 
to secure the responsibility of the magistrates. But this 
equality of rights left room for a great diversity in the 
modes of exercising them^ which determined the real 
nature of a democratical constitution. There were 
indeed certain rights^ those which Aristotle considers 
as essential to a citizen^ which^ according to the received 
Greek notions^ could^ in a democracy^ only be exercised 
in person. The thought of delegating them to account- 
able representatives seems never to have occurred either 
to practical or speculative statesmen^ except in the form- 
ation of confederacies^ which rendered such an expedient 
necessary. Where all the powers of the state were 
lodged in a certain number of citizens^ though they 
were elected by the whole body of the people, the 
government was looked upon as an oligarchy ; and^ in 
fact it seems that^ in all such cases^ the functions so 
assigned were held for life^ and without any responsi- 
bility. But still, even in the purest form of democracy^ 
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k was not necessary that all the citizens shmiM tdce an 
equally active part in the transaction of puUio business ; 
and itke unavoidable inequality in. the: advaBtages. of 
fortune^ and of personal qualities^ fixed a natural Hmit 
to the exercise of most political rights. The daaa 
which was raised, by its station, above the need of daily 
labour seemed to be pointed out by nature £or the dis- 
charge of all officer and duties which required leisure 
ttid freedom of thought It could only be on ^tra- 
wdinary occasions that the poor man could be willing 
to leave his field or his workshop, to take his place in 
the legislative assembly or the court of justice ; and the 
control which his right, however rarely it might be 
called into action, gave him over the pubHc officers, who 
were the men of his choice, was a suffiei^it safeguard 
against every ordinary danger to be appnehended from 
them. 

But the principle of legal equality, which was the 
basis of democracy, was gradually construed in a man- 
ner which inverted the wholesome order of nature, and 
led to a long train of pernicious consequences. The 
administration of the commonwealth came to be re- 
garded, not as a service, in which all were interested, 
but for which some might be qualified better than others, 
but as a property, in which each was entitled to an 
equal share. The practical application of this view was 
the introduction of an expedient for levelling, as far as 
possible, the inequality of nature, by enabling the poorest 
to d6vote his time, without loss, or even with profit, to 
public affairs. This was done by giving him wages for 
his attendance on all occasions of exercising his franchise; 
and, as the sum which could be afforded for this purpose 
was necessarily small, it attracted precisely the persons 
whose presence was least desirable. A farther appli- 
cation of the same principle was, as much as possible, to 
increase the number, and abridge the duration and 
authority, of public offices, and to transfer their power 
to the people in a mass. On the same ground, chance 
>vas substituted for election in the creation of all magis- 
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tntes> idiote dudes did not actually demand ekher the 
security of a large fortune or peculiar abilities and ex- 
perience. In propofftion as the popular assemMy^ or 
hurge portions detached from it for the exercise of ju« 
dicial Idnctions, drew all the branches of the sovereignty 
more and more into tbcAr sphere^ the character of their 
proceedings became more and more subject to the in- 
fluence of the lower class of the eitisenS) which consti- 
tuted a permanent majority. And thus the democracy^ 
instead of the equality which was its supposed basis^ in 
fisct established the ascendancy of a faction^ wbich^ 
although greatly preponderant in numbers^ no more 
represented the whole state than the oligarchy itself; 
and which, though not equally liable to fall into the 
mechanism of a vicious system, was more prone to 
yidd to the impulse of the moment, more easily misled 
by blind or treacherous guides, and might thus, as 
firequently, though not so deliberately and methodically, 
larample, not only on law and custom, but on justice and 
humanity. This disease of a democracy was sometimes 
designated by the term ochlocracy, or the dominion of 
the rabble. 

A democracy thus corrupted exhibited many features 
df a tyranny. It was jealous of all who were eminently 
distinguished by birth, fortune, or reputation ; it en- 
omraged flatterers and sycophants; was insatiable in its 
demands on the property of the rich, and readily li€h 
tened to charges which exposed them to death or con- 
flscation. The class which sufiisred such oppi«ssion, 
eommonly^U satisfied with the principle ^ the consti- 
tution itself, was inflamed with the most fm'ious ani- 
mosity by the mode in which it was applied, and 
regarded the great mass of its fellow citizens as its m(»*tal 
owmies. But the long series of calamities which flowed 
from this source, both to particular states and to the 
whole nation, more properly belongs to a later period ; 
and we have even gone a few steps beyond the limits of 
this part of our history in pointing out their origin, 
which however could not be omitted here withoOli 
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leaving this sketch of the subject imperfect and ob«^ 
score. 

Aristotle's survey of the Greek forms of government, 
which we have tiJcen as our guide in the foregoing 
sketch, was founded on a vast store of information 
which he had collected on the history and constitution 
of more than a himdred and fifty states, in the mother 
country and the colonies, and which he had consigned 
to a great work now unfortunately lost. Our knowledge 
of the internal condition and vicissitudes of almost all 
these states is very scanty and fragmentary : but some 
of the main facts concerning them, which have been 
saved from oblivion, will serve to throw light both on 
the picture just given, and on several parts of the ensuing 
history. 

We have scarcely any thing to say, during this period, 
of the state of parties, or even the forms of government, 
in Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia. If Arcadia was ever 
subject to a single king, which seems to be intimated 
by some accounts of its early history, it was probably 
only, as in Thessaly, by an occasional election, or a 
temporary usurpation. The title of king however 
appears not to have been every where abolished down to 
a much later time, as we find a hint that it was retained 
at Orchomenus even in the fifth century before our 
era. ^ That the republican constitutions were long 
aristocratical can scarcely be doubted, as the two prin- 
cipal Arcadian cities, Tegea and Man tinea, were at first 
only the chief among several small hamlets, which were 
at length united in one capital. This, whenever it 
happened, was a step toward the subversion of aristo- 
cratical privileges ; and it was no doubt with this view 
that the five Mantinean villages were incorporated by 
the Argives, as Strabo mentions without assigning the 
date of the event. But it is not probable that Argos 
thus interfered before her own institutions had under- 

* Plut. ParaL 32. The story of the murder of Romulus transferred to Ar- 
cadia. The whole being so palpable a fiction, I should hardly have thought 
it a sufficient ground even for the remark in the text, if it had not been 
4Med with confidence by Mueller, Dor. i. 7. 10. n. 6. 
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gone a like change^ which^ as we shall see^ did not take 
place before a later period than our history has yet 
reached. Wliether the union of the nine villages, .which 
included Tegea as their chief;^ was effected earlier or 
later, does not appear. But, after she had once acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Sparta, Tegea was sheltered by 
Spartan influence from popular innovations, and was 
always the less inclined to adopt them when they pre- 
vailed at Mantinea : for as die position of the two 
Arcadian neighbours tended to connect the one with 
Sparta, and the other with Argos, so it supplied occa- ' 
sion for interminable feuds between them, especially as 
the contiguous plains, which formed the main part of 
their territories, were liable to be much damaged by the 
waters that descended from their mountains, which 
might easily • be diverted toward either side. ^ At a 
much later period a like incorporation took place, through 
Spartan intervention, at Hersa, which had also been the 
chief of nine hamlets. ^ It was probably after this 
even^ that the constitution of Hersa underwent the 
changes mentioned by Aristotle*^, and produced by 
the extraordinary heat of competition for public offices^ 
which rendered it necessary to fill them up by lot, 
instead of the ancient mode of election. But, in general^ 
the history of the western states of Arcadia is wrapt in 
deep obscurity, which was only broken, in the fourth 
century b. c, by the foundation of a new Arcadian 
capital. 

In Ells the monarchical form of government con- 
tinued for some generations in the line of Oxylus, but 
appears to have ceased there earlier than at Pisa, which, 
at the time when it was conquered and destroyed by the 
Eleans, was ruled by chiefs, who were probably legi- 
timate kings. Immediately after the conquest, in the 
fiftieth olympiad, the dignity of Hellanodices, which 
had been held by the kings of £lis, or shared by them 
with those of Pisa, was assigned to two Elean officers by 
Jot, a proof that royalty was then extinct. The const!-* 

» Thuc. y.65, « Strabo, viii. p. 357. » poL v. a 
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tution by which it was replaced geems to have been 
rigidly aristocratical^ perhaps no otiier than the narrow 
oligarchy described by Aristotle ^^ — who obserres ihat 
the whole number of citisens exercising any political 
functions was small — confined^ perhaps to the six 
hundred mentioned by Thucydides^; and that the 
.aenate, originally composed of ninety members^ who 
lield their office for life^ and filled up vacancies at their 
pleasure^ had been gradually reduced to a very few. 
Elis^ the capital^ remained in a condition like that of the 
■above-mentioned Arcadian towns until the Persian war^ 
when the inhabitants of many villages were collected 
in its precincts.-^ This was probably attended by 
other changes of a democratical nature — perhaps by 
the limitation which one Phormis is said to have effected 
in the power of the senate '^ — - and henceforth the 
number of the Hellanodics corresponded to that of the 
tribes or regions into which the Elean territory was 
divided ; so that^ whenever any of these regions was 
lost by the chance of war, the number of the Hellanodlc« 
was proportionately reduced.*'^ So too the matrons 
who presided at the games in honour of Here, in which 
the Elean virgins contended at Olympia, were chosen in 
equal number from each of the tribes.* 

In Achaia, the royal dignity was transmitted in the 
hne of Tisamenus down to Ogyges, whose sons, affecting 

^ Pol. V. 6. In the comparison with the Spartan Gerusia, a negative 
seems to have dropt out of the text. 

■^ V. 47. 3 Strabo, viiL p. 337. 

^ Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Praec. c. 10. 

^ Pau8. V. 9. The text of Paus. manifestly requires some correction 
in the date assigned to the appointment of nine Hellanodicae, in the room 
of the two who are said to have filled that office for a very long time (ur< 
TXtitrrov) after the 50th olympiad. But it is doubtful what number ought 
to be substituted for that which is found in the manuscripts — ol. 25. Mu< 
eller, in an interesting essay on the subject, in the new Rhcinischcs Museum^ 
II. 2. p. 168., proposes ol, 75. as the epoch mentioned by Puusaniait. He 
has there rendered it highly probable, that, of the twelve regions which 
composed the Klean territory in its greatest extent, four belonged to the 
proper, or hollow, Elis, four to Pisa, and four to the Triphylian states. It 
was this last portion that often changed masters in the wars between 
Elis and her neighbours, and thus occasioned the variation in the number 
of the HellanodictE. Yet it is remarkable that the nine, who were ap- 
pointed when the number was first enlarged, had not all one office, but 
• presided, three over the chariot-race, three over the pentathlon, and 
three over the other contests. (Pau». v. 9. 5.) 

6 Paus. v. 16. 5. 
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despotic power^ were deposed^ and the gover n ment wm 
dianged to a democracy ^^ which is taid to have 
poiaesied a high reputation.^ From Pauianias it 
would rather seem as if the tide of king had been held 
by a number of petty diiefs at once,^ If so^ the 
revohitton must have had its origin in causes more 
general duin those asngned to it by Polybius. It wai 
probably accelerated by the number of Achsan emi- 
grants who sought refuge in Achaia from other parts of 
Peloponnesus^ and who soon crowded the country, till it 
was relieved by its Italian colonies. Wliat Polybius 
and Strabo term a democracy may however have been 
M. paUty, or a very liberal and well tempered form of 
oUgarchy. Of its details we know nothing ; nor are 
we informed in what relation the twelve principal 
Achaian towns — a division adopted from the lonians— 
stood to the hamlets, of which each had seven or eight 
in its territory, like those of Tegea and Mantinea.^ 
As little are we able to describe the constitution of tbe 
confederacy in which the twelre states were now united. 
More light has been thrown by ancient authors on 
llie history of the states in the north-east quarter of 
Peloponnesus, those of Argolis in the largest sense of 
tlie word. At Argos itself, regal government submsted 
dimn to the Persian wars, although the line of the 
Heracleid princes appears to have become extinct 
toward the middle of the preceding century. Pauaa- 
nias remarks, that, from a very early period, the 
Argives were led by their peculiarly independent spirit 
to limit the prerogatives of their Idngs so narrowly as 
to leave them little more than the name. We cannot 
however place much reliance on such a general reflec- 
tion of a late writer. But we have seen that Pheidon, 
who, about the year 750 b. c, extended the power <^ 
Argos farther than any of his predecessors, also 
stretched the royal authority so much beyond its 

> Folsrbius, ii. 41. « Straho, v. Uii. 584. » TiL & S. 

4 Strabo, Tiii. p. 386., who rcmarkf, >' ^y "Imtt »t0f4/nlfh ^»mn, d V 
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Iegitim»te boondi, th»t he !• lometimes called a tyrant^ 
though he was rightful heir of Temenus. After hit 
death, as his conquests appear to have been speedily 
lost, so it is probable that his successors were unable to 
maintain the ascendancy which he had gained over his 
Dorian sutgects, and the royal dignity may henceforth 
have been, as Pausanias describes it, little more than a 
title. Hence tofj, on the failure of the ancient line, 
about B. 0. 560, ^gon, though of a difibrent family, 
may have met with Sie less opposition in mounting the 
throne. The substance of power rested with the 
Dorian freemen : in what manner it was distributed 
among them we can only coiijecture from analogy. 
Their lands were cultivated by a class of serfs, corre- 
sponding to the Spartan helots, who served in war as 
l4;ht.^urmed troops, whence they derived their peculiar 
name, gymnesians. They were also sovereigns of a hw 
towns, the inhabitants of which, like the Laconians 
subject to Sparta, though personally free, were excluded 
from all share in their political privileges. The events 
which put an end to this state of things^ and produced 
an entire change in the form of government at Argos, 
will be hereafter -related. 

Among the states of the Argolic act^, Epidaurus 
deserves notice, not so much for the few facts which 
are known of its internal history, as on account of its 
relation to ^gina. . This island, destined to take no 
inconsiderable part in the affairs of Greece, was long 
subject to Epidaurus, which was so jealous of her 
sovereignty as to compel the ^ginetans to resort to 
her tribunals for the trial of their causes. It seems to 
have been as a dependency of Epidaurus that ^gina 
fell under the dominion of the Argive Pheidon. After 
recovering her own independence, Epidaurus still con. 
tinued mistress of the island. Whether she had any 
subjects on the main land standing on the same footing, 
we are not expressly informed. But here likewise 
the ruling class was supported by the services of a 
population of bondmen, distinguished by a peculiar 
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liaTne (Conipodes^ the dusty- footed)^ designating indeed 
their rural occupations^ hut certainly expressive of 
contempt. Toward the end of the seventh century 
B. c, and the beginning of the next^ Epidaurus was 
subject to a ruler named Procles^ who is styled a 
tyrant, and was allied with Periander the tyrant of 
Corinth. But nothing is known as to the origin and 
nature of his usurpation. He incurred the resentment 
of his son-in-law Periander, who made himself master 
of Procles and of P^pidaurus. It was perhaps this 
event which afforded iEgina an opportunity of shaking 
off the Epidaurian yoke. But, had it been otherwise, 
the old relation between the two states could not have 
subsisted much longer, j^gina was rapidly outgrowing 
the mother country, was engaged in a flourishing 
commerce, strong in an enterprising and industrious 
population, enriched and adorned by the arts of peace, 
and skilled in those of war. The separation which 
soon after took place was embittered by mutual resent- 
ment ; and the ^Xginetans, whose navy soon became the 
most powerful in Greece, retaliated on Epidaurus for 
the degradation they had suffered by a sei^ies of insults. 
But the same causes to which they owed their national 
independence seem to have deprived the class which 
had been hitherto predominant in ^gina of its political 
privileges. The island was torn by the opposite claims 
and interests arising out of the old and the new order 
of things, and became, as we shall see, the scene of a 
bloody struggle. 

At Corinth, the descendants of Aletes retained the 
power and the title of royalty for five generations, after 
which, according to Pdusanias, the sceptre passed into 
another family, called the Bacchiads, from Bacchis, the 
firat king of their race, and was transmitted in this 
line for Ave generations more ; when Telestes, the last 
of these princes, having been murdered, the kingly 
office was abolished, and, in its place, yearly magistrates, 
with the title of prytanes, were elected, exclusively 
however, from the house of Bacchis. This account, 

VOIf. I. E E 
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indeed, cannot be reconciled with Strabo's^ that the 
Baccbiads, as a foody, ruled 200 years, which, if added 
to the' ten generations of Pausanias, would bring down 
the termination of the Bacchiad dynasty more than a 
century too low. But we do not know the grounds of 
Strabo's calculation, and it seems not improbable that 
his 200 years may include a period during which the 
Baccbiads permitted members of their house to exercise 
an authority which may have been gradually limited, as 
at Athens. The Baccbiads must not be considered as 
a single family, but probably comprehended many, 
which, though bearing a common name, were but 
distantly connected by blood. On the other hand^ 
they undoubtedly included only a small part of the 
Dorian freemen, and they appear to have estranged 
themselves as much from the great body of their 
countrymen as from the conquered Cohans ; for they 
not only engrossed all political power, but intermarried 
exclusively with one another. It seems natural to 
suppose, that the effect of this exclusion would be to 
efface the distinctions which before separated the other 
classes in the state, and to leave only two orders, con- 
scious of different views and interests, the dominant 
caste and their subjects. The situation of Corinth 
inviting the commerce of the east, and stimulating its 
people to extend it toward the west, the influx of 
strangers, augmented from time to time by the national 
games celebrated on the isthmus, and the consequences 
hence arising to the numbers, the condition, and habits 
of the industrious class, must have contributed to the 
same result. With the \vealth of Asia, Corinth seems 
very early to have admitted Asiatic vices and luxury, 
which flourished under the shelter of an exotic supersti- 
tion. • The ruling class itself was not exempt from 
this contagion. The great wealth attributed to the 

' Strabo, viii. p. 378. Kreuser, in a little work called Der Hfllenen 
Priesterstaat, p. 71., labours bard to destroy the credit of Strabo 's assertion 
as to tbe Corinthian Hierodules — but has not observed how strongly it is 
confirmed by the passage of Athenaeus containing the fragments of IHndar'i 
Scolion, xiii. c. 3d. See Bocckh on Pindar, iii. p. 611. 
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Bacchiad Demaratiu^ in the Roman story^ indicates that 
the Corinthian nobles did not disdain to enrich them- 
aelves by commerce. Aristotle indeed speaks of a very 
ancient Corinthian legislator^ named Pheidon^ who had 
endeavoured so to regulate and limit the acquisition of 
property^ and the numbers of the citizens^ as to pre- 
serve either the same amount or the same proportions. 
But these institutions^ which probably related only to 
the nobles^ if they were ever adopted^ seem not to have 
been durable. 

It would have been scarcely possible that so narrow 
an oligarchy could have kept its ground long under such 
circumstances^ even if it had used its power with the 
utmost moderation and wisdom. But the Bacchiads 
seem not to have been sufficiently careful to preserve 
the respect of their subjects ^, though they were^ pro- 
bably^ by no means negligent of precautions for securing 
the stability of their government ; among which may be 
numbered the colonies by which they discharged a part 
of their growing population on the coasts of the 
western seas. The revolution by which they were 
overthrown about the year 6G0 b. c, though it only 
served for a time to raise another dynasty in their room, 
was undoubtedly the work of the commonalty, which 
bad grown weary of their usurpation. Cypselus, the 
author of this revolution, was a man of an opulent and 
Tery ancient family, though of ^olian, not Dorian, 
nobility ; for he traced his descent to Csneus, a king of 
the Lapiths, and one of his nearer ancestors had been 
an associate of Aletes in the conquest of Corinth.''^ 
The legend which explained, and perhaps grew out of, 
bis name '^, represents him as sprung from a daughter 
of the Bacchiads, and as from his birth an object of 
tbeir jealousy. For thirty years he ruled Corinth, and, 

1 See the story of ArchiM in Fr. INodor. L riM.znd in M.Tyrius, 341.; and 
tlMt of Diocles and Alcyone, Arbtot FoL ii. 9., and Xiian, V. H. L 19. 

9 Pauf. ii. 4. ; T. 18. 2. 

> From thecoflTer {xv^ix*i} in which he had been concealed by hit mother, 
which wa« Mid to be preserved at Olympla. The one dedicated by bit 
Oanttj M a relic and a monument of hli deliverance waa of ctnisT'Vrood, 
iaUid with gold and Ivory, and adorned with many groupi of figurei. 
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in the language of a later generation^ is termed some- 
times a king ^, sometimes a tyrant. But Aristotle 
calls him a demagogue^ and assigns^ as the proof of his 
real character^ that he never employed guards ahout his 
person. ^ Yet a Corinthian orator in Herodotus 
charges him with having hanished many citizens^ and 
with having deprived many of their property, and still 
more of their lives ; and a later author asserts, that, in 
the course of ten years, he took away the whole amount 
of the property of the Corinthians in taxes '^, and, in pur- 
suance of a vow, dedicated it to Jupiter : and a statue of 
pure gold at Olympia, which was celebrated as his offering, 
though it was not in his lifetime inscribed with his 
name ^, and the costly works with which he adorned 
other Grecian temples ^, must have seemed to confirm 
a part of these accusations. The fact may have been, 
that Cypselus did not spare the oligarchs, whom he had 
overthrown, but that he maintained himself by the con- 
fidence and affection of the people, which continued to 
regard him as its deliverer and protector to the end of 
his life. 

He was succeeded by his son Periander, a very cele- 
brated person, but the subject of so many contradictory 
accounts that it is extremely difficult to discover his 
real character. He was famed for his wisdom, and was 
even frequently numbered among the seven most emi- 
nent sages of his age : he was a lover of poetry, and 
himself made it a vehicle of moral or political 
instruction : his administration is praised by Plato's 
scholar, Heraclides, as prudent, just, mild, and even 
paternal ; for he is said to have shown a tender solici- 
tude, not merely for the prosperity, but for the moral 
well-being, of his subjects. On the other hand, he is de- 
scribed as a man incapable of self-command, who made 
himself and others miserable by the indulgence of his 
passions ; and, in his public capacity, as a rapacious, 

' In the oracle in Herod, v. 92. ^ Pol. v. 9. 

3 Pseudo-Aristot. CEcon. 2. ^ Faus. y. £. 3i. 

» As that of Delphi. Hut Sep. Sap. Conv. ft 21. 
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opprtsdyty and cruel deqwt. It is bowerer added hj 
those who treat his character most unfaToorablT, that 
it underwent an unhappy change in the course of his 
leign, and was good and amiaUe before it was corrupted. 
According to one Tiew, which Herodotus found preTs- 
lent, this change was produced by the eril counsels of a 
contemporary tyrant, Thrasybulus of Miletus : according 
to another riew it was the effect of a dreadful domestic 
calaoMtyJ But Aristotle, without seeming to know of 
aoy such change, obserrev that Periander was reputed 
to be the first of the Greek tyrants who had reduced 
the pohcy of despotic goTemment to a system ; and that 
^e acts by which he provided for the stability of his 
power, and which had been of old familiar to the courts 
of the east, consisted in derices for depressing and de- 
stroying the most eminent and aspiring of his subjects, 
lor impoTerishing the wealthy, and trampling on the 
low, for scattering the seeds of general discord and dis. 
trust among different orders, and scTcring all the ties 
by which the noUest spirits were united, and in which 
they might find the means of resistance.'- It is im« 
possible perfectly to reconcile all these account^ and the 
utmost we can attempt is to trace some .of the more 
prominent features in Periander's character. We oug^t 
iioC to receive without distrust the tragical story of his 
priTate life, which has probably passed through the 
hands of a hostile party ; but sdll it seems clear that, 
if he was unfortunate, he was by no means Tirtuous or 
innocent. The fatal excess of his mother's passions did 
not teach him to moderate bis own. In a fit of anger 
or jealousy he killed his beautiful wife. Lysis, or Me- 
Ban, the daughter of Procles, whom he loTed with 
passionate fondness; took a horrible rerenge on the 
persons who had instigated hiniF to the deed, and sought 
refuge from his remorse in the darkest rites of a tMrfaa- 
ions superstition. The latter part of his life was enu 
bittcred by the implacaUe ayersion of a favourite son, to 

> PintlKBiiM, IT. Viot, LmtI PerMndL 91 < PoL t. 11. 
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whom Procles had revealed the secret of his mother's 
fate. He punished Procles^ as we have seen ; hut lost 
the child of his hopes^ to whom he was on the point of 
resigning his power^ through the hatred or dread with 
which his own character had impressed the people of 
Corcyra, who are said to have destroyed the son, in 
order to avoid the presence of the father. It would 
therefore seem that, if Periander merited the title of 
Wise, it can only have been by his political prudence ; 
but whether this was the instrument of an odious 
tyranny, or of a gentle ai^d beneficent rule, would still 
remain a question. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong 
if we suppose that, as he had not the same claims with 
his father on the gratitude of the commonalty, so he 
was less disposed by nature to depend upon their good- 
will, and that he early showed a resolution of reigning 
by force, and not, as Cypselus had done, by popular 
favour. He secured his person by a guard of merce- 
naries, and strengthened his state by alliance or friend- 
ship with foreign tyrants, and even with barbarian 
kings ; and he must have maintained a force which 
enabled him, by other expeditions beside that which we 
have mentioned against Epidaurus, to earn the praises 
bestowed by Aristotle on his military skill. The new 
position in which he stood toward the commonalty is 
indicated by his regulations for preventing the influx of 
new inhabitants into the city, or for compelling some 
of the poorer sort to quit it.^ If however he lost the 
affections of the people, he had the more cause to ap- 
prehend the enmity of the noble families ; and was thus 
perhaps driven to the acts described by Aristotle, 
without needing the counsels of Thrasybulus, of whom 
indeed it was not known whether he had sent or re- 
ceived the famous warning, which one of these tyrants 
was believed to have given the other ^, by striking down 
the tallest ears in a corn-field. It has been supposed, 

1 Diog. Laert. Periand. 98. ov» uee, iv eio'Ti ^7,v rovg fiovXo/u.ivovf : from 
Ephorus and Aristotle. 

2 Aristotle, in two passages of the Politics, makes Periander the adviser 
of Tlirasybulus. 
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apparently without fofficient gronndy th£t it was Peri- 
ander's object to abolish the Dorian institutioas at 
C<niDth.^ We can only collect from Aristotle that he 
kept an ete of watchful jealousy on all eminent indiH- 
dnalsy and all aristocratical ooAibinations^ which mi^t 
threaten his safety. But it is easier to see how, by the 
measures which he may have taken to avert such 
dangers, he might incur the charge of injustice and 
cruelty, than to decide how far he deserved it. Aristotle 
intimates that it was a part of his policy to drain the 
i^Nilent of their wealth for works consecrated to the 
gods"^, which at the same time furnished employment 
to the poor: and this may not be inconsistent with the 
statement of Heraclides, that he contented himself with 
the revenue derived from the customs of the port and 
the duties of the market. But, according to Aristotle's 
view, it is diffimlt to understand with what motive he 
could have instituted a court to prevent any of his sub- 
jects from indulging in expences beyond their income. 
Yet it seems clear that he established some sumptuary 
regulations, which may have had a financial as well mm 
M moral object; and this was perhaps the foundation 
of the story so variously related, that he stript the 
Corinthian women of the <»iiaments with which they 
appeared at some sacred festivaL His reign lasted 
upwards of forty years, and yet b said to have been 
shortened either by violence or by his grief for the loss 
of his son. He was succeeded by a nephew, or a 
cousin, Psammetichus, the son of Gtn'dias, names which 
apparently indicate the relations maintained by the 
Cypselids with princes of Pbrygia and Egypt. With 
his reign, which only lasted diree years, tl^ dynasty 
ended, about 582 b-c, overpowered by Sparta, whidi 

J Tbk hac been' inferred bv Madler (Dor. L a 3 ) aod other* fran the 
aamtioo of the Sptgkda in Anftot PoL t. 1L But the pSMSffe no mote 
warraotf sueb a ooocla«ion than the tUtrj of JExbiap§ in Athecjnts, iw. 
f. 1C7^ vhich Muriler eltewhere adTaooe* for the sazse paqx«e. 

* Aooording to Efjboruc, in Diog. LierL ^Penamder , it wai be vbo de- 
dicated a foii&eo ctatue at CMrmi>i% for which be Kcized the worora** oma. 
Menu ; and this §cem» to agree better tritfa the storjr in Vam. [r. 2.) dmtt 
tbe anfcriptioaL 
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nearly at the same time dislodged another branch of the 
family from Ambracia. This revolution was not fol. 
lowed by the restoration of the Bacchiads^ but apparently 
by the establishment of a more comprehensive oligarchy, 
the exact constitution of which is unknown, but which 
long kept Corinth in close alliance with Sparta. The 
period of Corinth's highest prosperity closed with the 
government of the CypseUds ; and the loss of Corcyra, 
which had been ke])t in subjection by Periander, but 
revolted soon after his death, proved a blow to her 
power from which she never recovered. 

The history of Sicyon presents a series of revolutions, 
in many points resembling those of Corinth. At what 
time^ or in whose person, royalty was there extinguished, 
and what form of government succeeded it, we are not 
expressly informed ; but, as we know that there was a 
class of bondsmen at Sicyon, answering to the helots, 
and distinguished by peculiar names, derived from their 
rustic dress or occupation^, there can be little doubt 
that other parts of the Dorian system were also intro- 
duced there, and subsisted until a fortunate adventurer, 
named Orthagoras, or Andreas-, overthrew the old 
aristocracy, and founded a dynasty, which lasted a 
century : the longest period, Aristotle observes, of a 
Greek tyranny. Orthagoras is said to have risen from 
a very low station — that of a cook"' — and was, there- 

' Thoy were called cither Catonacophori^ from the Catonaca^ a drcin 
bordered at bottom with Hhecptkiii ; or, Corynephori, elub-bearern, whirh 
Mueller (Dor. iii. 4. .'3.) HuppoueB to relate to their military uervice, while 
Riihiikeii iTima'US, j). '-'14.) eoneeives the club to have been merely 
a badge of their pastoral occu|>Htioii. If it wiui coiiHidered an a weaiMni. 
we should be inclined to htuipect that the tyrant of Sicyon had employcKi 

guardH, taken from the peasantry, and armed like those of PislstratUH, who 
ore the Kamc name. 

2 HerodotuH (vi. 1?. 6.) omits the name of Orthagoras among the an- 
ccstors of (Jleisthenes, and only goen back as far as Andrean. But from 
the fragment in Mai (11. p. VI.) it seemK evident that I)i(Hlorus had dc- 
scribed Andreas as the founder of the dynasty, and he also calls him a 
cook. Hence Mueller (Dor. 1. 8. '2. n, x.) justly infers, that Andreas and 
Orthagoras are the same person. 

3 LibaniuH 111. p. 'J:>I., Keiske, and Dirnlorus, who relates, that Andreas 
had in this capacity attended a company of Sicyonians, who were sent to 
consult the Delphic! oracle, and that he had also served the magistrates, 
either as polict? officer, or executioner {fjun^riyofo^ii)!) . If however, as 
Mueller seems to think, the term cook was only a nickname, applied to 
bim by the nobles (of which Libanius atfbrds no hint), it would not oven 



fmtf probftbly uuiebtcd for biJi eferatkm to the eoronum' 
alty. The long duration of hiii dfiuuity is ascribed by 
Afistotk to the roildnew and moderation with which be 
and bis descendants exercised their power, submitting 
to the laws and taking pains to secure the goodwill of 
the people. His successor, Myron, having gained a 
irictory in the Olympic chariot^race in the thirty- third 
o(yropl4d, erected a tnbasury at Olympia^ which was 
remarkable for its material, brass of Tartessus, which 
had not kmg been introduced into Greece ; Un its archU 
tecture, in which the X^onc and Ionic orden wen conu 
bined ; and for its inncription, in which the name of 
Myron was coupled with that o( the people o( SicyonJ 
It may be collected, from an expression of Aristotle's, 
that, though Myron was succeeded, either immediately 
or after a short intenral, by his granilson Cleisthenes, 
son of Aristonymus, this transmisiion cf the tyranny 
did not take place without interruption or impediment "^ ; 
and, if this arose from the Uorian nobles, it woul/1 ex- 
pbin some points in which the goremment of Cleia. 
tbenes diffirred from that of bis predecessors. He seems 
to hare been the most able and enterprising prince of 
bis house, and to hare conducted many wars, beside 
that in which we hare seen him engaged on the 
side o€ the Ampbictyons, with skill and success : he was 
of a mimiftcent temper, and displayed his lore of 
apiendour and of the arts both in the national games 
tmd in his natire city, where, out of the spoils of Crissa, 
be built a colonnade, which long retained the name 
of the Cleisthenean/' The magnificence with wbidi 
be entertained the suitors who came from all parts of 
iheaee, and eren from foreign lands, to rie with one 
aoolher, after the ancient fashion, in manly exercises, 
for his daughter's band, was long so celebrated, that 

^ .^ - . I ■ m^ ^ ■■■»■— I I .^ ■ M^^ -1^ , ^WM ■■■! !■■■■' ■ ■ y 

pfmr0i thtt hdt wm tuM. fA 4A MMMitf tauu\j, end oMitd oolj fc* uo4«niM4 
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Herodotus gives a list of the competitors. It proves 
how much his alliance was poveted hy the most distiii- 
guished families ; and it is particularly remarkable, that 
one of the suitors was a son of Pheidon* king of Argos, 
whom Herodotus seems to have confounded with the 
more ancient tyrant of the same name. Still Cleisthenes 
appears not to have departed from the maxims by which 
his predecessors had regulated their government with 
regard to the commonalty^ but^ in the midst of his royal 
state, to have carefully preserved the appearance, at 
least, of equity and yespect for the laws. On the other 
handj toward his Dorian subjects he displayed a spirit 
of hostility which seems to have been peculiar to him- 
self, and to have been excited by some personal provo- 
cation. It was probably connected with a war in which 
he was engaged with Argos, and it impelled him to 
various political and religious innovations, the real 
nature of which can now be but very imperfectly un- 
derstood. One of the most celebrated was the change 
which he made in the names of the Dorian tribes, for 
which he substituted others, derived from the lowest 
kinds of domestic animals ^ ; while a fourth tribe, to 
which he himself belonged, was distinguished by the 
majestic title of the Archelai (the princely). Herodotus 
supposes that he only meant to insult the Dorians ; 
and we could sooner adopt this opinion than believe, 
with a modern author, that he took so strange a method 
of directing their attention to rural pursuits. - But 
Herodotus adds, that the new names were retained for 
sixty years after the death of Cleisthenes and the fall 
of his dynasty, when those of the Dorian tribes were 
restored, and, in the room of the fourth, a new one was 
created, called from a son of the Argive hero, Adrastus, 
the iEgialeans. This account leads us to suspect that 
the changes made by Cleisthenes were not confined 
to the names of the tribes, but that he made an entirely 
new distribution of them, perhaps collecting the Do- 

1 From the sow, the ass, and the pig :— 'Tter*/, 'Ovturait X*/{i«T«i. He- 
rod. V. 68. « Mueller, Dor. iii. 4. 3. 
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rians in one, and asngning the three nutic trihes to the 
commonalty^ which^ by thi^ means^ might seem to ac* 
quire a legitimate preponderance. Afterwards per. 
haps this proportion was inverted; and^ when the Dorians 
resumed their old division^ the commonalty was thrown 
into the single tribe (called not from the hero^ but 
from the land), the .£gialeans. 

We do not know how this djmasty ended, and can 
only pronounce it probable that it was overthrown at 
about the same time with that of theCyp8elids(B.c. 580.), 
by the intervention of Sparta, which must have been 
more alarmed and provoked by the innovations of Cleis- 
thenes than by the tyranny of Periander. It would 
seem, from the history of the tribes, that the Dorians 
recovered their predominance ; but gradually, and not 
so completely as to deprive the commonalty of all share 
in political rights. 

On the other side of the Isthmus, the little state of 
Megara passed through vicissitudes similar to those of 
Corinth and Sicyon, but attended with more violent 
struggles. Before the Dorian conquest, royalty is said 
to have been abolished there after the last king, Hyperion^ 
son of Agamemnon, had fallen by the hand of an enemy, 
whom he had provoked by insolence and wrong : and 
a Megarian legend seems to indicate that the elective 
magistrates, who took the place of the kings, bore the 
title of iBJfymnetes,^ The Dorians of Corinth kept 
those of Megara, for a time, in the same kind of sub« 
jection to which ^gina was reduced by Epidaurus ; 
and the Megarian peasantry were compelled to solem- 
nize the obsequies of every Bacchiad with marks of 
ieq>ect, such as were exacted from the subjects of 
Sparta on the death of the king. ^ This yoke however 
was cast off at an early period ; and Argos assisted the 
M ^;arians in recovering their independence. -^ Hence- 
forth it is probable M^ara assumed a more decided 
snperiority over the hamlets of her territory, which had 

1 Or aefymni, Tam. i. 43. 3. * Scbol. Piod. n. ru. I55i. 

> Fans. vL 19, li. 
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once been her rivals ; and she must have made rapid 
progress in population and in power^ as is proved by 
iber flourishing colonies in the east and west^ and by 
the wars which she carried on in defence of them. 
One of her most illustrious citizens^ Orsippus^ who^ in 
the fifteenth olympiad^ set the example of dropping all 
incumbrances of dress in the Olympic footrace^ also 
conducted her arms with brilliant success against her 
neighbours — probably the Corinthians — and enlarged 
her territory to the utmost extent of her claims. ^ But 
the government still remained in the hands of the great 
X>orian landowners^ who^ when freed from the do- 
minion of Corinth^ became sovereigns at ho'me ; and 
they appear not to have administered it mildly or 
wisely. For they were not only deprived of their 
power by an insurrection of the commonalty^ as at 
Corinth and Sicyon, but were evidently the objects of 
a bitter enmity, which cannot have been wholly un- 
provoked. Theagenes, a bold and ambitious man, who 
put himself at the head of the popular cause, is said to 
have won the confidence of the people by an attack on 
the property of the wealthy citizens, whose cattle he 
destroyed in their pastures. ^ The animosity provoked 
by such an outrage, which was probably not a solitary 
one, rendered it necessary to invest the demagogue with 
supreme authority. Theagenes, who assumed the 
tyranny about 620 b. c, followed the example of the 
other usurpers of his time. He adorned his city with 
splendid and useful buildings-^, and no doubt in other 
ways cherished industry and the arts, while he made 
them contribute to the lustre of his reign. He allied 
himself, as we shall see, to one of the most eminent 
families of Athens, and aided his son-in-law, Cylon, in 
his enterprise, which, if it had succeeded, would have 

1 See the inscription (1050) in Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. Gr., which Boeckb 
supposes to have been written by Simon ides. 

•^ Aristot. Pol. V. 5. Mr. Maiden (Hist, of Rome, p. 153.) supposes that 
these pastures were public lands, and that this appears from Aristotle. It 
may have been the case; but we cannot find any hint to that effect in 
Aristotle. 

3 I'aus. i. 40. 1. J and 41. 2. 
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t increased stability to his own power. The yictories 
ich deprived the Athenians of Salamis^ and made 
•m at last despair of recovering it^ were probably 
ned by Theagenes. Yet he was at length expelled 
m Megara; whether through the discontent of the 
nmonalty, or by the efforts of the aristocratical party^ 
lich may have been encouraged by the failure of Cy- 
I's plot^ we are not distinctly informed. Only it is 
d that^ after his overthrow^ a more moderate and 
eiceful spirit prevailed for a short time, until some 
rbulent leaders, who apparently wished to tread in his 
fps, but wanted his ability or his fortune, instigated 
e populace to new outrages against the wealthy, who 
(re forced to throw open their houses, and to set 
iLurious entertainments before the rabble, or were 
posed to personal insult and violence.' But a much 
rder blow was aimed at their property by a measure 
lied the palintocia — which carried the principles of 
•Ion's tieAsachtheia to an iniquitous excess — by which 
editors were required to refund the interest which 
ey had received from their debtors. This transac- 
m at the same time discloses one, at least, of the causes 
fiich had exasperated the commonalty against the 
ibles, who probably bad exacted their debts no less 
irshly than the Athenian £upatrids. But^ in this 
•riod of anarchy, neither justice nor religion was held 
cred : even temples were plundered ; and a company 
' pilgrims, passing through the territory of Megara^ 
I their way to Delphi, was grossly insulted ; many 
res even were lost, and the Amphictyonic council 
as compelled to interpose, to procure the punishment 
' the ringleaders.^ It is unquestionably of this period 
lat Aristotle speaks, when he says that the Megarian 
smagogues procured the banishment of many of the 
jtaljle citizens'^ for the sake of confiscating their estates; 
id he adds, that these outrages and disorders ruined 
le democracy, for the exiles became so strong a body, 

> PluL Qu. 'Or. 18. * Plut Qtt. Or. 69. 

' PoL T. 5. rSh ^fHi{if*m. 
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that they were ahle to reinstate themselves by force^ 
and to establish a very narrow oligarchy^ including those 
only who had taken an active part in the revolution. 
Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the 
dates of these events^ though the last-mentioned re- 
action cannot have taken place very long after 600 b. c. ' 
Puring the following century^ our information on the 
stale of Megara is chiefly collected from the writings of 
the Megarian poet^ Theognis^ which however are in- 
teresting not so much for the historic&l facts contained 
in them^ as for the light they throw on the character 
and feelings of the parties which divided his native city 
and so many others. Theognis appears to have been 
born about Ol. 55, not long before the death of Solon ; 
and to have lived down to the beginning of the Persian 
wars.^ He left some poems^ of which considerable 
fragments remain^ filled with moral and political maxims 
and reflections. We gather from them^ that the oli- 
garchy, which followed the period of anarchy^ had been 
unable to keep its ground ; and that a new revolution 
had taken place, by which the poet, with others of the 
aristocratical party, had been stript of his fortune and 
driven into exile. He appears to have been a man of 
rank ; and speaks of the warm reception he had met 
with at Sparta, and in other foreign lands into which 
he had wandered, which however could not sooth his 
impatient longing to return to his country, and be re- 
venged on his political adversaries, whose blood he wiahcs 
to drink, '^ Yet his keen sense of his personal suffer- 
ings is almost absorbed in the vehement grief and in- 
dignation with which he contemplates the state of 
Megara — the triumph of the bad (his usual term for 
the commonalty), and the degradation of the good (the 
members of the old aristocracy). Sometimes he speaks 
as one divided between the hope and the fear, that 

• Welckcr (Theognis, p. xiii.) thinks that Thcagenes may have con- 
tinu(Mt to rule down to ol. 50., or even later: but it must be remembered 
that Cylon, his son. in-law, gained his victory at Olympia in ol. 35. \,b. c. 

mi) 

'^ V^clcker, p. xvi. 3 t£v u'ri fjuiXw aSfJui. mur (v. 785. Welck.J 
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some new tyrant may make himself master of the city ; 
and then, as if such an usurper had abeady appeared, 
charges him to trample on the senseless people, to strike 
it with the sharp goad, and to plant the hard yoke on 
its neck. * But his complaints hctray a fact which 
throws some douht on the purity of his. patriotism, and 
abates our sympathy for his misfortunes. It is not 
merely the licence and insolence of the bad that provoke 
bis invectives, but the growing corruption and degen- 
eracy of the good ; many of whom, it appears, had so . 
far relaxed the rigour of their aristocratical principles 
as to mingle their blood with that of wealthy upstarts. 
Hence, he complains, such confusion had arisen that it 
was difficult to distinguish the good from the bad : the 
people in Megara was no longer the same ; for the class 
which in the good old times had worn the goatskin as the 
badge of its condition, and had kept aloof from the city, 
as a stag from the haunts of men, was now admitted into 
assemblies and courts, to take a part in the business of 
making and administering the laws.^ Hence it would 
seem, that the party to which the poet belonged did 
not comprehend all, nor perhaps even the greater part, 
of those who by birth and station had the same tide to 
political privileges with himself; and that, while he 
insisted on maintaining the ancient barrier of law or 
custom, which separated the families of the noble caste 
from those of the lower order, there were others who 
had sacrificed their prejudices on this head, not, it 
may be, to any sordid motives, but to their conviction 
that, without this concession, there could be no prospect 
of union or peace. If his exile was caused or prolonged 
by his resistance to such salutary innovations, however 
we may respect his firmness, we cannot think highly of 
his wisdom. 

The peculiar circumstances under which Boeotia was 
conquered, by a people who had quitted their native 
land to avoid slavery or subjection, would be sufficient 

> V. 717. « V. 19. 
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to account for the fact that royalty was tery early 
abolished there. It may indeed be doubted whether 
the chief named Xanthus^ who is called king^ sometimes 
of the Bceotians, sometimes of the Thebans^ and who 
was slain by the Attic king Mdantbus^ was any thing 
more than a temporary leader. Tbe most saered func- 
tions of the Theban kings seem to have been trans, 
ferred to a magistrate^ who bore the title of Arcbon^ 
and^ like the Archon-king at Athens^ was invested 
rather with a priestly than a civil character. From the 
death of Xanthus, down to about 500 b. c.^ the constitu- 
tion of Thebes continued rigidly aristocratical^ having 
probably been guarded from innovation as well by the 
inland position of the city as by the jealousy of the 
rulers ; and the first change^ of which we have any 
account, was one which threw the government into stiU 
fewer hands. But^ about the thirteenth olympiad^ it seems 
as if discontent had arisen^ among the members of the 
ruling caste itself, from the inequality in the division of 
property, which had perhaps been increased by lapse of 
time, until some of them were reduced to indigence. 
Not long after that olympiad, Philolaus, one of the 
Corinthian Bacchiads, having been led by a private 
occurrence to take up his residence at Thebes, was 
invited to frame a new code of laws ; and one of the 
main objects of his institutions was to prevent the 
accumulation of estates, and to fix for ever the number 
of those into which the Theban territory, or at least the 
part of it occupied by the nobles, was divided. This 
object was intimately connected with another, which is 
not indeed distinctly described, but seems to be indi- 
cated by the peculiar title of his laws.^ It may be 
collected that he aimed, on the one hand, at preserving 
the number of families, by some provision for the adop- 
tion of children ; and, on the other, at limiting the 
number of individuals in each family, by establishing a 
legal mode of relieving indigent parents from the sup- 

1 Ntf^cMi 9tnx»i. Aristot PoL it 12. 
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port of their oflbpring. ^ He too was perhaps the 
author of the kw which excluded every Theban from 
public offices who had exercised any trade within the 
space of ten years. ^ It is probable enough that his 
code also embraced regulations for the education of the 
higher class of citizens ; and it may have been he who, 
with the view^ as Plutarch supposes^ of softening the 
harshness Of the Boeotian character, or to counterbalance 
an excessive fondness for gymnastic exercises, to which 
the Thebans were prone, made music an essential part 
of the instruction of youth. ^ We hear of another 
Theban law, which imposed certain restrictions on 
painters and sculptors in the design or execution of their 
works'^ ; but, if this was in any way connected with the 
legislation of Philolaus, its real meaning appears to be 
lost.* 

Our information on the other Boeotian towns is still 
scantier as to their internal condition ; but we may 
safely presume that it did not differ very widely from 
that of Thebes, especially as we happen to know that 
at Thespifle every kind of industrious occupation was 
deemed degrading to a freeman ^ : an indication of aris- 
tocratical rigour which undoubtedly belongs to this 
period, and may be taken as a sample of the spirit pre. 
vailing in Boeotia. The Boeotian states were united in a 
confederacy which was represented by a congress of 
deputies, who met at the festival of the Pamtmotia, in 
the temple of the Itonian Athene, near Coronea, more 
perhaps for religious than for political purposes. There 
were also other national councils, which deliberated on 
peace and war, and were perhaps of nearly equal an. 

1 iElian, iL 7. The subject of this law, which is probably not ac- 
curately described by JElian, seems to afibrd sufficient ground for ascribing 
it to PhUoUus. 

s Ariftot PoL iil 5. 3 piut Pelop. 19. < JElian, iv. 4u 

* Mueller, who (Orchom. p. 408.) refers it to Philolaus, seems to bare 
been too much swayed by a saying of Alcidamas, quoted by Aristotle 
(Rhet ii. 23.), that Tliebes flourished when philosophers were its leading 
men (r(«rmr«4). But it is much more probable that this was an allusion 
to Eiaaminondas than to Philolaus. If the law was meant to interdict 
caricatures, such as Bupalus made of Hipponax, the age of Philclaua 
•eons too early for it 

« HeracL Pont 42. 
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tiquity^ though they were first mentioned at a later 
period^ when there were four of them.^ It does not 
appear how they were constituted^ or whether with 
reference to as many divisions of the country^ of whidi 
we have no other trace. The chief magistrates of the 
league^ called Bteatarehs, presided in these councils^ and 
commanded the national forces. They were, in later 
times at least, elected annually, and rigidly restricted to 
their term of office. The ancient festival of the Dieddla, 
in which, at the end of a cycle of QO years, fourtem 
wooden images were carried up to the top of Cithieroo, 
at the expence of the Boeotian cities ^, seems to indicate 
that this was the original numher of the confederate 
states, and that of the Bceotarchs was perhaps once the 
same. It was afterwards reduced, and underwent many 
variations. Thehes appears early to have had the pri. 
vilege of appointing two, one of whom was superior in 
authority to the rest, and prohably acted as president of 
the boarid.^ 

As to the institutions of the Locrian tribes in Greece, 
very little is known, and they never took a prominent 
part in Greek history. Down to a late period the use 
of slaves was almost wholly unknown among them, as 
well as among the Phocians. This fact, which indicates 
a people of simple habits, strangers to luxury and com. 
merce, and attached to ancient usages, may lead us to 
the further conclusion that their institutions were mosdy 
aristocratical; and this conclusion is confirmed by all 
that we hear of them. Opus is celebrated, in the fifth 
century b. c, as a seat of law and order by Pindar**; 
from whom we also learn that, among its noble familieSj 
of which a hundred seem to have been distinguished 
from the rest, perhaps by political privileges *, there 
were some which boasted of their descent from its 
ancient kings. 

Equally scanty is our information as to the general 

J Thuc. V. sa ^ Pau8. ix. 3. 

' 3 Thuc. ii. 2. ; iv. 91. ; and Dr. Arnold's note. Hence in Pollux, i. !£& 
the Theban Boeotarch is compared with the Thessalian Tagtu. 

4 01. ix. * Thuc. i. lOC 
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condition of the Phocians. Their land^ though neither 
extensive nor fertile^ was divided among between twenty 
and thirty little commonwealths^ which were united like 
the Achaians and the Boeotians, and sent deputies at 
stated times to a congress which was held in a large 
btulding, called the Phocicum, on the road between 
Daulis and Delphi J But Delphi, though lying in 
Phocis^ disclaimed all connection with the rest of the 
nation.'^ Its government, as was to be expected under 
its peculiar circumstances, was strictly aristocratical^ 
and was in the hands of the same families which had 
the management of the temple, on which the prosperity 
of the city and the subsistence of a great part of the 
inhabitants depended. In early times the chief magis« 
trate bore the title of king, afterwards that of prytanis. 
But a council of five, who were dignified widi a title 
marking their sanctity ^, and were chosen from families 
which traced their origin — possibly through Dorus — 
t> Deucalion, and held their offices for life, conducted 
the affairs of the oracle. 

In Euboea an aristocracy or oligarchy of wealthy 
landowners, who, from the cavalry which they main- 
tained, were called Hippobots ^, long prevailed in the 
two principal cities, Chalcis and Eretria. The great 
number of colonies which Chalcis sent out, and which 
attests its early importance, was probably the result of 
to oligarchical policy. Its constitution appears to have 
been, in proper terms, a timocracy : a certain amount 
of property was requisite for a share in the government.^ 
JBretria, once similarly governed, seems not to have been 
at all inferior in strength. She was mistress of several 
islands, among the rest of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos ; 
and, in the days of her prosperity, could exhibit 600 
horsemen, 3000 heavy armed infantry, and 60 chariots 

t The buikUng seen by PauianiM (x. 5. 1.) may have stood on an ancient 
aite. 

* Paus. iv. 34. 11. > Or/M (Sacrosancti) Plut. Q. O. 9. 

* ThiR title was probably common to both cities, though at Eretria the 
same class is called krwug. 

* The Hipijobots are described by Strabo x. p. 447. as &ri rtfjuifAirm 
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in a sacred procession.^ Chalcis and Eretria were long 
rivals^ and a tract called the Lelantian plain, which 
contained valuable copper mines, afforded constant oc- 
casion for hostilities* These hostilities were distin- 
guishpd from the ordinary wars between neighbouring 
cities by two peculiar features, — the singular mode in 
which they were conducted, and the general interest which 
they excited throughout Greece. They were regulated, 
at least in early times, by a compact between the belli- 
gerents, which was recorded by a monument in a 
temple, to abstain from the use of missile weapons. 
But, while this agreement suggests the idea of a feud 
like those which we have seen carried on, in an equally 
mild spirit, between the Megarian townships, we learn 
with surprise from Thucydides that the war between 
Eretria and Chalcis divided the whole nation, and that 
all the Greek states took part with one or the other of^ 
the rivals.^ It has been suspected that the cause which 
drew this universal attention to an object apparently of 
very slight moment was, that the quarrel turned upon 
political principles ; that the oligarchy at Eretria had 
very early given way to democracy, while that of 
Chalcis, threatened by this new danger, engaged many 
states to espouse its cause.'^ We are informed indeed 
that the Eretrian oligarchy was overthrown by a person 
named Diagoras, of whom we also hear that he died at 
Corinth while on his way to Sparta, and that he was 
honoured with a statue by his countrymen."* It is also 
certain that the oligarchy at Chalcis, though more than 
once interrupted by a tyranny, was standing till within 
a few years of the Persian wars. But we do not know 
when Diagoras lived, and, without stronger evidence, it 
is difficult to believe that the revolution which he 
effected took place before the fall of the Athenian aris- 
tocracy, an epoch which appears to be too late for the 
war mentioned by Thucydides. 

> Strab. X. p. 448. ^ 1.15. 

3 This hypothesis is very ably maintained by C. F. Hermann in the Rh. 
Mus. 1832. 
* Heracl P. xii. 
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Thessaly seemBj for some time after the conquest^ to 
have been governed by kings of the race of Hercules^ 
who however may have been only chiefs invested with a 
permanent military command^ which ceased when it was 
no longer required by the state of the country. Under 
one of these princes, named Aleuas, it was divided into 
the four districts, Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Pthiotis, and 
Hestisotis. And, as this division was retained to the 
latest period of its political existence, we may conclude 
that it was not a merely nominal one, but that each dis- 
trict was united in itself, as well as distinct from the 
rest. As the four Boeotian councils seem to imply that 
a like division existed in Bocotia, so we may reasonably 
conjecture that each of the Thessalian districts regu. 
lated its internal affairs by some kind of provincial 
council. But all that we know with certainty is, that 
the principal cities exercised a dominion oVer several 
smaller towns, and that they were themselves the seat 
of noble families, sprung from the line of the ancient 
kings, which were generally able to draw the govern, 
ment of the whole nation into their hands. Thus La- 
rissa was subject to the great house of the Aleuads^ 
who were considered as descendants of the ancient 
Aleuas; Crannon and Pharsalus to the Scopads and 
the Creondffi, who were branches of the same stock. ^ 
The vast estates of these nobles were cultivated^ and 
their countless flocks and herds fed, by their serfs, the 
Penests, who at their call were ready to follow them 
into the-field on foot or on horseback. ^ They maintained 
a princely state, drew poets and artists to their courts, 
and shon in the public games of Greece by their wealth 
and liberality. We are not informed whether there 
were any institutions which provided for the union of 
the four districts, and afforded regular opportunities for 
consultation on their common interests. But, as often 
as an occasion appeared to require it, the great families 
were able to bring about the election of a chief magis- 

I Theocr. xvi 34. f. Buttmaim on the AleuadsD MythoL 11. xxU. 
s Dem. De Contr. p. 173. 
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trate, always of course taken from their own bodj, 
whose proper title was that of tagm, hut who is some- 
times called a king. We know little of the natore of 
his authority, except that it was prohahly rather mill* 
tary than civil ; nor of its constitutional extent^ which 
perhaps was never precisely ascertained^ and depended 
on the personal character and the circumstances of the 
individusl. 

The population of Thessaly, heside the Penests^ whose 
condition was nearly that of the Laconian helots, in- 
cluded a large class of free suhjects, in the districts not 
immediately occupied hy the Thessidian invaders^ who 
paid a certain tribute for their lands^ but^ though not 
admitted to the rights of citizens, preserved their per- 
sonal liberty unmolested. But above this class stood a 
thirds of the common Thessalians^ who^ though they 
could not boast^ like the Aleuadie and the Scopadc^ of 
a heroic descent^ and had therefore received a much 
smaller portion of the conquered land, still, as the 
partners of their conquest^ might think themselves en- 
titled to some share in the administration of public 
^flTairs. Contests seem early to have arisen between this 
commonalty and the ruling families, and at Larissa the 
aristocracy of the Aleuads was tempered by some insti. 
tutions of a popular tendency. We do not know in- 
deed to what period Aristotle refers, when he speaks of 
certain magistrates at Larissa who bore the title of 
guardians of the freemen ', and exercised a superin- 
tendence over- the admission of citizens, but were them, 
selves elected by the whole body of the people, out of 
the privileged order, and hence were led to pay their 
court to the multitude in a manner which proved dan- 
gerous to the interests of the oligarchy. It seems not 
improbable that the election of a tagus, like that of a 
dictator at Rome, was sometimes used as an expedient 
for keeping the commonalty under. But the power of 
the oligarchs was also shaken by intestine feuds ; and, 

> mktrt^Ckmxtt, Pol. v. & It is not clear whether their office differed 
flrom that of the iittuMfyt\ meotioned Poi. iii. ]. 
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under the gOTerament of the Akuiids^ gach wis the state 
of parties at Larissa^ tbat^ hj common agreement, die 
city was committed to the care of an officer^ who was 
diosen^ perhaps from the commonalty, to mediate be- 
tween the opposite factions; bat^ heing entmsted with a 
body of troops^ made himself master of both. ^ This 
event took place two generations before the Persian 
war ^ ; but the usurpation appears to have been tran- 
sitory, and not to have left any durable traces^ while 
the factions of Larissa continue to ^ipear from time to 
time throughout the whole course of Grecian history. 

We must here conclude this survey ; for the western 
states of Greece are, during this period^ shrouded in so 
complete obscurity^ that we cannot pretend to give any 
account of their condition. With respect to the JEto- 
lians indeed it is uncertain how far they are entitled 
to the name of Greeks. The Acamanians, as soon as 
they b^n to take a part in tiie affidrs of Greece, 
distinguish themselves as a finer and more civilised 
people ; and it is probable that the Corinthian 
colonies on the Ambracian gulf may have exerted a 
beneficial influence on their social progress. 



> Ar. PoL ▼. 6u The oontezt leant to nqidre this interpnUtkn. rfaee 
the distnut of the oUgareht toward one anctber is here numiferaj con- 
tnated with their dutnut of the coannooaltyjiMt before maitioaed. Tet 
Kottyaa iHellemscke SUuUs9erfiunu^em,y.T9.) wmpooei that Ariftode it 
apealiiiiC of a struggle between the oligarrhlral and iemocntieal pvtiei. 
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APPENDIX. 



I« OTV THB mrillltg OF TBB SPAMnAM IMtBtM, 



That before the conquest of PelopODncsoSy die 
were dWided into tlifree tribes, which were anjrpoatd U> hare 
derived their names from Hrlhis, the son of Herciiles» and 
from Dyroas and Pamphyhis, sons of the Dorian ^aug, 
JEfpnauA, seems sofiiciently certain (Steph. Bjz. Asyuir)* 
This, of itself, widtoot any <firect testimonj, raises a prtsmnp- 
tion that the same diWsion prerailed in all the Dorian states, 
where the contrary cannot be distinct] j proted. Beside An, 
there appears to be scarcely any ratid groond fcr assigning 
die same nomber to the Spsvtan tribes. Pindar's allasua to 
the forefathers c4 the Dorian race (Pytfa. !• 51.), seems not 
to dtaenre the stress which is laid npon ft by Moellcr (Dor, 
vL 5. I .)f whose argument does not need it. It gains fittle 
from die remark t^ the scholiast, who introdiices Doms 
among the sons c4 JRffndnt, The main iioeslion h, whed»er 
diere is any reason for preferring a dif l e ie nt numbe r tor die 
Spartan tribes. Sereral authors, oterfooklng the Dorian tribes 
altogether, hare confined their attention to passages in wfaicb 
the local diTisions &f Sparta, or its imme^Bate neif^i b oorlbood, 
are described as tribes, and especially to a passage oi Paosaniasy 
where he speaks of the inhabitants c4 these ffmr divisions as 
if they comprehended the whole body of the Spartans (iii. 15. 
9. Oi AifMpSnai^afrurrSm Kti Kviwre/o^s md ii lUffima ri cat 
tUrdrfis). To these foar acme add a fifth, die JBgeids, on 
the aothority of HerodtAm vt. 149. ArytiSu f»A# ft/tfikti ir 
'Sfwdfrp], And Bartbelemy (Anacfaarsis, note to c 41.), 
acDtely percefring the necessity for a local ifirisimi cmte- 
sponding to this ibfth tribe, fJaces the chape^ or, as be calls it, 
the tomb of JEgeos, mentioned by Paus. Hi 15. 8., in an 
imaginary kameau det Bodeu Other anthers, widioot making 
any snch supposition, mi the Heradeids as a sixth tribe. Sio» 
Cragfus De Rep. Lac 1. 6., who is f<Jlowed by Manso 
(Sparta 1. Beylage 8.). Bot as Bartfaelemy urges the nom- 
ber (4 the Epfaors in con fir mation cf his bypodicsis, so 
Kanso insisU OD die ancient dirisioD of Sparta into ax ff^oo% 
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as an argument for the six tribes ; but does not point out anj 
connexion between these two divisions. He seems to hare 
found no diflSculty in associating two purely genealogical tribes, 
such as the ^geids and the Heracleidsy if they were tribes at 
all, must have been, with others, attached to certain localities. 
So Meursius (Misc. Lac 1.7.) enriches the same list with the 
tribes Hivfuois and UofupuKist without troubling himself about 
the quarter which they inhabited. On much slighter grounds 
Goettling (Exciu^us 1. ad Aristot. Polit.), who strangely 
misconceives the force of Mueller's arguments^ contencU 
for ten tribes. He does not pretend to assign their names ; 
but he thinks that this number is proved by that of the Cretu 
Cosmi, which he supposes to have been likewise that of the 
Spartan Ephors, before the reign of Theopompus. lliis 
supposition he grounds on a passage in the Lexicon of Timaeua, 
which speaks of ten Ephors — five superior, and five inferior 
("E^^m. irdrrt /aci^ouf, Kot vhre iKdrrovs), It is clear 
however that this passage, whatever may be its authority, wiU 
admit of a very different explanation, and can only prove that 
there were two sets of officers, differing in dignity, both 
bearing the title of Ephors. Nothing can be more arbitrary 
than to suppose that the number of the Ephors was reduced 
from ten to five by Theopompus. It would be a much more 
probable conjecture, that the number was increased in his time 
from five to ten, as might have happened, if the original 
functions of the Ephors, or a part of them, were then trans> 
ferred to other magistrates called by the same name. But a 
statement so insulated as this of Timseus affords no founda- 
tion for any hypothesis. Still less can Aristotle's remark, that 
the Spartans were said to have amounted at one time (vorc, 
which Goettling translates ab initio) to ten thousand, warrant 
any inference as to the original number of the tribes. On the 
whole, as there is no difiiculty in supposing that both the 
Heracleids and the ^geids were included in the three tribe^ 
and as this number is perfectly consistent with a different one 
for the local division of the capital, it seems preferable to 
£very other that has been proposed. 

All the information which the ancients have left us, exclu- 
sive of scattered facts and allusions, on the Spartan institutions, 
lies within a very narrow compass. A few chapters of He- 
rodotus (I. 65, vi. 51 — 60), the little treatise ascribed to 
Xenophon De Rq)ublica Laeedamoniorum, the ninth and tenth 
chapters of the second book of Aristotle's Politics, a few 
remarks in the sixth book of Polybius (c. 8.), Plutarch's 
Lives of Lycurgus, Lysander, Agesilaus, Agis, and Cleo- 
menes, and his Apophthegmata Laconica, contain the bulk of it. 
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Tbe modem litcntm on tlw tubj/tet is the 
ffab Tcoanr, because its olgeet hss been to supply, as fiv as 
posriMe, the Dombericss blanks which the ancients have left. 
In our own Utefatnre two or three Taluafale oootribotions haiia 
beenmadeto the study of this obscure and interesting bsMKh of 
Greek antiquity within the last few ycark Fissy iL in Dr. Ar* 
nold's Appendix to Tlmcydidesy toL i ., Mr. JLewis*s remarks oa 
it in the Philological If useum, Nou iv., and the section am 
Laoonia of tbe chapter on the Population of anacat Greeea 
in the second volume of Mr. Clinton's Fasti Heiienid, witt 
introduce the reader to some of the most difjcnlf 
connected with the subfect. 

Of the Ibrcign authors who hare treated it we do not 
tend to gire a list : the most Yahiable may be yn%umed to ba 
known to most readers who take an interest in these rese arches s 
but as those who are most familiar with them wiU be least 
inclined to deqiise even the smsllesr additional help, we nffl 
take this opportunity of mentioning a lew woriu, which has« 
not acquired so mudi celebrity. Tbe old compilafioiis of 
Crsgius and Meursius are perhaps cfaiciy in t e resting, as thcj 
show tbe immense progress which philology has since wede, 
and the same remark may epfijf though^ not with equal lorac^ 
totfaewotks of Baiihelemy(.<4Macftaf»i^c41-51.),aadPas. 
toret (Hulaire de la Irgjdalmt, yoL ▼.), who is less critiod, aa 
well as less amusing, than Barthelemy, though certainly mndi 
more instructire than Pauw(i20dhercAer juris 6rees),«id free 
from his ridiculous presumption. Mnrl1rr*i frrsf work [ TUttrnp 
^ the Dorians) will long be the best book on the sob^ect. 
But Manso*s Sparta may still be read with profit, though hia 
prolixin and frequent want of critical tact present a contnak 
to Mueller's condensed exuberance and nerer-failing, though 
not altogether iniallibky sagacity. Schloaser {Uwieentd 
HuUnriwche Ueberticktf roL L) is on thisy as on all sotjects^ 
instructiTe : but has perhaps been a little biassed on 
some points by fab prejudice i^ainst Mueller. Next «n 
Mueller, the works of Wachsmuth (JTii^aiuAt JtUertlmmf 
Inmde), and C. F.^ Hermann {Lekrhm/ek der Grieduadu 
StmattaUertkmewier) are the most important' Tboseof Uttmam 
(Darddhpig der Grieekitcken Stmatmfa;fbMnmgt»)f Hi 
ildeen), end Pbss {GeackkkU Grkrhmlmit, toL iL), 
be consulted with more or leas advantage. And on 
of the inrimafe connection between the Cretan and Spa i taa 
institmions, Hoeck's daborate work on Crete {Irtu) 



A third dass might be formed^ of works and CBsays wfaick 
l«qaire to be used with great camion^ as they frgqi— Hy 
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bine very ingenious and original views with extremely rash 
and ill-founded conjectures and assertions. Among the 
authors of this class we feel obliged to number Huellmann, 
though many of his writings (particularly his Arrange tier 
GrieckiicheH Gtschichte, and StaaUtrecht des AUerthums) con- 
tain a great store of interesting combinations. We have had 
occasion more than once to refer to Goettlings* Excurtus on 
the Politics. Some of the mistakes whidi he has committed 
there are corrected in the Additions to Mueller's ProUgomena. 
His views on the Spartan constitution may be found more fully 
unfolded in an article in the Hermes, vol. xxv., which affords a 
Atir specimen of his critical merits and failings. We might 
perhaps not have placed Kortuem in this list, if we had only 
formed a judgment of him from his work, Zur GetdiichU 
HeUenischer Staatsver/assungen. But an essay entitled, Wesen 
und Schickaal der Doritck-Lakonischen Ackergesetxgebung in 
Schlosser*s Arehw, amply deserves mention here, though less 
for its ingenuity dian for its astonishing temerity. Finally, 
a remarkable example of extensive learning devoted to the 
service of a political fanaticism, which can only be explained 
from the temper of the period in which the work appeared, 
may be found in Stuhr*s Untergang der NaturstaeUen, which 
he published in 1812, under the assumed name of Feodor 
£ggo. (The part relating to Sparta will be found in p. 
103—138.) 



II. ON THE ORGANISATION OP THE SPARTAN ARMY. 

Xenophon (De Rep. Lac. c. xi.) has given a general 
scheme of a Spartan army, and Thucydides ( v. 68. ) has de- 
scribed how one was constituted in a particular case. There 
seems to be no reason for suspecting the integrity of the text 
in either passage, ^ut there is some difficulty in reconciling 
them. According to Xenophon, Lycurgus instituted six 
main divisions of the Spartan military force, both for the 
cavalry and the infantry, which were called viorte {/xSpai or 
fAoipai.) As to the cavalry, it seems uncertain, whether these 
are the squadrons (ovAafiol) of fifty, mentioned by Plutarch, 
Lye. 23. The mora of infantry was subdivided into four 
lochi, the lochus into two pentecostyesy and the pentecostys 
into two enomotuE ; the mora was commanded by a potemarch : 
lochagiiSj pentecosier, and enomotarchy were the titles of 
the inferior officers. The name pentecostys (a fifty), seems to 
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prore. Chat 25, 50, 100, 400, were the origins] nomuil noniberB 
of U<e terenl diviwions, perhAp« in mi ordinary lewy, Vor the 
(Strength of a Spartan army varied according to the ages from 
which it wa» drawn, as wliether frotn the men below thirty* 
five, or forty t (ol wtirr€tcatd€tMf ^Utoat, h^ ff#9«) &c. down t» 
the age of sixty. This was determined by a proclamation 
issued \>eforii each expedition, and in the fteld the several agea 
were %o distingui<»hed, tliat tlie mtnt of one period could be 
instantly detached from tlie rent. Xenophon wpewk* only of 
iS^partans, as appears from the epitijet woXtrmShf. 

Thucydides, describing a battle fought in the fovrteeoth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, mentions the enomoCia, the 
pentecostys, and the lochus, as divisions of a Spartao army, 
but not the mora. He however mentions not only the titiet 
enornotarch, pentecoster, and iocfaagus, but that of poiemarcb, 
and thus shows that a division superior to the lochiis then 
existed in the Spartan army. Yet, on this occasion, he aaya, 
tiiat after a sixth of tlie Spartan force (iht men at the two 
extremes of the military age) had been sent home for the pro^ 
tection of Laconia, there remained seven lodii, and that in 
eadi lochus there were four pentecostyes ; in each ptatecotty^f 
four enoiDotis. He also mentions, that in tliis battle the 
»trength tii the enomotia was dtj ; so that each lochua waa 
5V1 strong. Hence we see that the division which be here 
calls a lochuH, was Uie same as Xenophon's mora, containing^ 
like that, 1 f> enomotJ», or four times the common lochua ; and 
accordingly, he gives tiie title of polemarch to the commanders 
oK two such divisions. But as on this occasion the pentecostya 
contained four instead of two enomotia?, and aa four penteeostyea 
were thrown togetljer into one division, he may have been led to 
call tliis division a lochus, as being next above the pente- 
coKtys, though it was, in fact, a mora, commanded by a pole- 
marcli ; and it ivouid seem to Ix* of the polemarcfaa that he la 
speaking, when lie says tliat each lochagus had the power of 
varying the depth of hia division at his pleasure. For this can 
scarcely liave Ijeeo left to the discretion of any inferior officer* 
The reader should liowever compare Dr, Arnold's view of 
tiiit» question in his note on Thucydides, v. 68., where it seema 
to he through an overoigbt tliat the learned editor says, that at 
Mantinea the Urmgtk of the hchu* wom doubled, {it wom quad- 
rupk'd), bi/ being made to c(msut of four penUcottifet and eig^ 
enoiivti'ux (it contained sixteen etiomotis). On another pmnt, 
tlie dill'eretice l>etween Thucydides and Xenophon is perfaapa 
only appanuL Thucydides, aa \}rm Arnold conjecturci^ 
rcckocs one luchus amon^ the seven, which waa compoied of 
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tile Braiideflii aoldien, and the neodamodet, or eiifitmdnsed 
helotf, a force which Xenophon of course does not take into 
the account, anj more than the Scirites — inhabitants of the 
district on the confines of Arcadia (see Pr. Amold^s Note on 
Thuc V. 67.) — who always occupied the extreme left of the 
line of battle, and were employed by the Spartans in the most 
dangerous kind of service (Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2. 1.), from 
which passage it has been sometimes hastily inferred that th^ 
were a body of cavalry. 

Meursius long ago contended (Lect. Att. i. 16. )» thaXlochus 
and mors were only different names for the same thing : and 
this opinion has been revived .by Dr. Arnold, who bowevet 
has placed it in a new, and certainly a much more probable 
light. He thinks that lochus was the proper and original 
name of the division, which, after the Peloponnesian war, was 
called mora. But it seems difficult to reconcile this conjecture 
with the language of Thucydides, unless it be supposed that 
the name hckut was given at the same time to two entirely 
different divisions of the same array, to that commanded by the 
polemarch, as well as to that commanded by the lochagus. On 
the other hand, Dr. Arnold's opinion may seem to be con- 
firmed by the Scholiasts on Aristophanes, Lys. 453. Both Scho- 
liasts agree that the words, yv^€(rft &pa 'Ore ical vap* rifjuv elcrl 
riTTOLp^s A^x*** MaxO*«»' 7wcuica>v tv^ov i^oarKKiyLivwVy refer to 
a Spartan institution. But the one merely observes, that 
among the Lacedaemonians there were four lochi, which the 
king employed, — apparently the remark of a person who 
knew nothing about the matter but what he collected from the 
poet himself, — while the other censures his author for careless- 
ness, since, he says, there are not four, but six, lochi at Lace- 
dsemon : and he gives the names of five, among which, ac- 
cording to a probable conjecture of Mueller's, one is Meaodriis, 
All the rest are so completely disfigured, as to be utterly unin- 
telligible without the aid of better manuscripts. 

This name reminds us of the k6xos Tliravirris or TliravarwVt 
on which the authority of Thucydides is opposed to that of He- 
rodotus ; and it is possible that Tltravi.r7\s was the sixth name, 
which has dropped out of the Scholiast's list. If it was certain 
that Aristophanes had Sparta in view, he would seem to have 
alluded to the four lochi, which, according to Xenophon, com- 
posed the mora, while the second Scholiast must have been 
thinking of Xenophon's six mors. But it would remain 
doubtful whether the names which he mentioned belonged to 
the greater or the smaller division. In a subject so obscure, 
we may be permitted to hazard a conjecture, which the words 
of the scholiast have suggested to us. It is clear, that the 
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nnraber sz cannot hsTe been arbitivfl j chosen fbr tbe greater 
diTiaton, thoagh its origin is not ascertained. It coin- 
cides wHfa that of the districts into which Laoonia is said to 
have been dirided inmiediately after the conquest (described 
bj Mueller, Dor. i. 5. IS.). Those authors idio hold that 
there were six Spartan tribes, find in it a confirmation of their 
opinion. But we conoeire that this opinion is not necessary 
to account for the number. It may hare been grounded on 
die fiction, that one mora was assigned for the protection of 
each district. If so, and if each was composed of four lochi, the 
four which belonged to the district of Sparta itsdf, may, on the 
same principle, hare been distributed among the four quarters, 
or boroughs (lA/uu), of TJmnir, Cynosora, Mesoe, and Fitanay 
and have taken their names fifom them. Herodotus, as 
Schweighaeuser observes, may have been more correctly in« 
formed about the \dxpf TUratfAnis than llracydides, in whose 
time the name may have been no longer in use. It would not 
be improbable that the command«v of these four lochi were 
distinguished above all the rest, though nominally of the same 
rank, and that they were usually entrusted with a greater 
force in the field, whence periiaps the importance of Amom- 
pharetus. (Herod, ix. 53.) 

Aristotle seems to have followed Thocydides, both as to the 
nimiber and the name of the greater divisions, for which he 
used the terms locbus and mora, as it appears, indiscriminately. 
Compare fragments v. and vi. of his AaiaiM#r iroAiTfio, in 
Neumann, p. 130., with Pbotius (Aixoi), where the number 
five must refer to the 'ApytUn^ varrt A^ocs mwoftafffUwots of 
Thuc. V. 72. 

But Herodotus (L 63*) observes that Lycurgus settled the 
military institutions of Sparta, tbe eoomotise, triacades, and 
syssitia {rit, it 'w6\€fiop Ixo^ro, iwmunlas^ §cat rpaiiMtUj lul 
awrairia). Mueller (iii. 5. 6.) compares the Spaotan with the 
Athenian triacas^ and conjectures that it was equivalent to a 
y€wos, and contained thirty families. The syssitia be conceives 
to be not the single banqueting companies, but the larger divi- 
sions of which Plutarch speaks ( Agis 8.), when he says that 
tbe 4500 Spartans were distributed into fifteen ^iUtul Hence 
he concludes (iii. 12. 4.), that this is another name for oba; 
and that the army was arranged according to tribes, phratries, 
and houses ( GetchlechUm, 7€n|. Tbe use of the -wordJawuSes 
in the English translation here and at p. 84. vol. ii. entirely 
destroys the sense, since, according to MueUer (iiL 5. 6.), the 
GeschUcht contained thirty families). But ingenious as this 
explanation is, it is much to be wished that the author had 
been more explicit in stating his views of the supposed arrange 
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ment At it i% tbera «ra Mreral points left in great obtcuritf. 
It does not apposr in what relatioa the triacadet, acc(»ding to 
MiMller*t view of them, itand to tba enomoti^. The triacas, 
oontaining;^liirtj.fianilies» would be represented in the army by 
thirty men : and this is Tery needy the number of an enomo- 
tia, which Taries, as we have seen, between twenty-fiTe and 
thirty-two. Again it does not appear what military divisloa 
is r ep r e s e nted by the greater syssition, whidi, according to 
Mueller^ would consist of SOO. Now thu indeed is the num- 
ber of knights who formed the king's guard (of whom perhaps 
100 attended him» according to Herod. fL S6*f on (»dinary 
occasions). But we do not hear of any other military body 
of the same number, which would be equal to three ordinary 
lochi. Still more d^cult is it to conceive what division of a 
Spartan army menticmed by any of 'the ancients corresponded 
to a tribe, which, in the time of Agis, would have sent isdo, 
and when the population was largest, 3000, men into the field. 
We are unable to solve these difficulties; but the passage of 
Herodotus deserves more attention than it has has yet met 
with, and Mueller's esptsnation may be a prelude to some 
happier attempt at reconciling it with the statements of Xbu« 
cydides and Xenophon. 
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